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Knowing the author and his familiarity with this always interesting 
subject, his ability to handle it, his conscientious painstaking and his perfect 
reliability, we anticipate in his forthcoming book a valuable contribution to 
the personal history of the most interesting character that ever fissured on the 
stage of human action in the United States, and one of the most interesting 
in all history. — Los Angela's Weekly Mirror. 

We have read all that is extant relating to the life, characjter and public 
services of the immortal Lincoln, and can say in all sincerity that, in 
our judgment, the forthcoming volume from the pen of Mr. Maltby will get 
nearer to the heart of the rising generation than any other history of the 
martyr Lmcoln. What will impress the reader of Maltby's Life of Lincoln 
is that, without verbosity or undue embellishment, it wells up fresh and 
pure from a heart earnest and honest in its devotion to the memory of a 
revered friend. — Petaluma Weekly Argna. 

Mr. Maltby, the author, is a resident of Stockton, and we rejoice to know 
that we have in our midst a citizen who is capable of producing so excellent 
a book on the grandest character of the age. — Stockton Record, 

This work will contain many incidents of Mr. Lincoln's early life never 
given to the public before, as well as his later acts that have so endeared his 
memory to the American people. From the advance pages, we predict the 
work will be a marked success. — Lodi Sentinel. 

We bespeak for Mr. Maltby hearty welcome for his book, which a long 
and close connection with Mr. Lin(;oln, previous to and during his greatness, 
makes him qualified to write. — Santa Barbara Independent. 

Advance sheets of the ** Life and Public Services of Abraham Lincoln," 
by Charles Maltby, have been rec^eived at the Journal ottice. There are 
certainly in the introductory pages an excellence and merit that bespeaks 
success for the entire -work.— Tulare County JonmaL 

Mr. Maltby was formerly a partner of Mr. Lincoln and is familiar with 
many unpublished incidents in the life of the martyred President. The work 
will meet with extensive sa,\e.— Santa Barbara Press, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



On our country's record are inscribed the names of many that live and 
should live, and in their memorial our Republic is honored in their remem- 
brance. 

Among those worthies who have passed to their reward, there are none 
whose life-work shines with a brighter luster than that of him who. in the 
interests and services of humanity and freedom, lias perfected the ideal, and 
executed the grandest work for his country and his race the world has ever 
witnessed — whom his countrymen loved and delighted to honor — Abraham 
Lincoln. 

I have written, and now present to the American public, a brief account 
of tlie life and public services of that great and good man. I have been moved 
to tliis, in part, by a personal acquaintance of thirty-five years with Mr. 
Lincoln — commencing at the time of his majority, in daily business asso- 
ciations with him for a period wliich resulted in an intimacy and friend- 
ship which continued through his life, and which friendship and confidence 
he manifested during his administration in giving the writer appointments of 
offices of trust and honor on the Pacific Coast. Incentives formed by those per- 
sonal relations with Mr. Lincoln have made the writing of his life a pleasure. 
It is an offering to his friendship and memory, while opportunity is presented 
to illustrate his personal character, to portray those interesting features of 
his private and public life, and to exhibit his social, religious and political 
principles. 

It has been my aim and purpose to present a true and faithful exhibition 
of the character and eminent services of that good man, narrating in an ab- 
breviated form the events of his life, the inception, the growth and fruition of 
those grand and humane principles which have made his name and fame 
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immortal) and to impress upon the minds of my youthful readers that success 
in our purposes and aspirations in life is attained by constant effort and 
I perseverance; and to give them an example worthy of emulation in their 
devotion to principle and love of country, as well as to finally strengthen their 
purpose and aim in sustaining those principles and measures of National unity 
and personal liberty which he left us as our heritage, and which have been 
and are the policy of our Government, and which, under succeeding adminis- 
trations, have guided our Nation and people to a state of prosperity, to an 
eminence unparalleled in the history of the world. 

I have freely consulted the biographies of Lincoln by Messrs. Raymond 
and Holland, to the correctness of which I can bear testimonv. 

I trust that this volume will give pleasure and inspiration to the reader 
in the contemplation of the life and public services of the martyred President, 
and incentives to a high and consecrated love of country and humanity. 
With this, its objects will have been successful and its designs accomplished. 

CHARLES MALTBY. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 



CHAPTER I. 

BTRTH AND CHILDHOOD. 

The character of the subiect of these memoirs is so unique, and his life 
80 illustrious, that a narrative of his parentage and early history is of 
peculiar interest to the American people. It is a notable career. His 
devotion to the Nation's interest, his connection with and management of the 
great and most momentous events of our country's history give special 
importance and interest to the place of his nativity, to his early life, to his 
yguthful hardships, to his Jimited facilities for obtaining an early education 
and to his success amidst his struggles and toils for an upright manhood. 

When, in 1860, he was about to be called to the highest office in the gift 
of the people, he was consulted with reference to incidents of his early history. 
His reply was characteristic : ** You will find the whole of my life in a single 
line of Gray's Elegy, * The short and simple annals of the poor.' " At that 
time he did not realize the interest and curiosity that were being manifested 
by his fellow-citizens to be informed of his early life and parentage. 

Abraham Lincoln, the sixteenth President of the United States, was born 
in Hardin county, Kentucky, on the 12th day of February, 1809, in a rustic 
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lo^-epbin, such as were the t«aementa of most of tlie emigrants in ihat Statfr 
at fhsd early liay. 

/. ' • The early elumbers of the young stranger were not broken by the Bhril! 

' ir^atle uf the locomotive, nor by the sound of the church bell ft calling; their 
devotees to their regular hours of worship. Tlie woodumn's ax as he felled 

■ the forest, the crack of the huntsman's rifle, or the Bhrill snreech of the 
panther or howl of the wolf broke the Btillneaa of liis surroundings. Here no 
scholastic or collegiate edifice with its portals stood open to receive the 
youthful student, but in Nature's unpolluted and stately surroundings was 
planted the germ of those principles and deeds tliat have made his name and 
fame immortal. 

The ancestors of Abraham Lincoln settled in Berks (bounty, Peansylvani 
at an early day; they were of EngUah extraction; they were of theQuakesj 
order and principles. Mr. Lincoln held that they came over from Englai 
under the auspices of Williatn Penn, while some at his biographer 
similarity of family Christian names, class them as a hrandi of tiie LincolQ 
families of New England. Tlie more immediate ancestors of Lincoln, f 
vious to 1752, removed from Berks county, Pennsylvania, to Virginia, anSJ 
settled in Bfienandoah valley. Abraham Lincoln, the grandfather of t 
President, was bom in that valley, Rochingham county, and removed froin 
there to Kentucky in. 1780. The desire of change and love of advt 
which appears peculiar to the Lincoln family, and the captivating reportl 
from the Western lands of promise, seem to have been the inducements f{ 
him with his young and tender wife to leave the home of his nativity and tl 
land of security and plenty for the then savaite wilderness of Kentucky, 
settled in Bullitt county, and in tTS4 be was killed by the savages while a 
work in the field, a short distance from his family and cabin. He left a 
widow and five helpless and dependent children ; sons — Mordecai, Josiati 
and Thomas (the father 61 the President); daughters — Mary and Nancy. 
The widow, soon after the murder of her husband, removed to Washington 
connty and there, as necessity and poverty prescribed, raised to mature years 
her dependent and helpless rftmily. Mordecai removed late in life from Ken- 
tucky to Ilhuoie. Josiali, while young, settled in Indiana, Tlie daughters 
married and settled in Kentucky. 

Thomas, the youngest son (fatlier of the President), by the death of b9 
father wlien he was six years of age, was left in the care of a widowed n 
in straitened circumstances, with no immediate friends or relatives t< 
her bear her burdens, and only tlie kind odices of the neighbors, many Q 
whom were almost as needy and helpless as herself. There were no school^fl 
and the mother had no time to devote to the instruction of her childreii:^ 
Tliomas grew up to manliood with no knowledge of his own language and nc^'l 
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knowledge of letters except those of his own name, and this only could he 
write. As soon as he was able to provide for himself he became a day 
laborer and a number of years were spent in laboring for others, and when not 
thus engaged he was hunting game, of which Kentucky was noted for the 
abundance and variety. Laboring under these disadvantages he grew up to 
manhood ignorant, wanting in those energetic and enterprising impulses 
which give success to the efforts and industries of life. 

He was held by his friends and neighbors as a man of strict integrity, 
notably fond of telling anecdotes and stories, loved by his family and respected 
by all his associates. He was of medium stature, well-proportioned, robust 
and elastic in his movements, and clothed in the rustic garb which his indi- 
gence necessitated, he was a fair representative of the humble pioneers of 
that day and age. 

Thus, from early boyhood until he was twenty-eight years of age, was his 
life spent with no plans for the future and no opportunities for acquiring a 
competence for the present or future wants. He now concluded to settle in 
life and to assume the duties, relations and responsibilities of a married life. 

In 1806 he married Nancy Hanks. She was a native of Virginia, and 
came to Kentucky, some years previous to her marriage, with some relatives. 
Coming from Virginia to Kentucky at an early age, her opportunities and 
facilities for obtaining a common education had been very limited and meager. 
She was of medium stature, light and fragile in form, of a grave and sensitive 
nature, pure and heroic, and of a deep and abiding affection, loving all and 
beloved by all her associates. 

Soon after their marriage her husband took her to their humble dwell- 
ing, which he had prepared for their residence. It was a lowly home, still it 
was a home where love, affection and virtue reigned supreme. 

This was the birthplace of the President, and here, within a few years of 
her married life, she had born to her husband three children; the first, a 
daughter named Sarah; second, Abraham; third, Thomas, who died in 
infancy. The father and mother of Abraham were members of the Baptist 
Church, and inculcated in the minds and hearts of their children the essential, 
holy truths of the Bible. The mother, following at her humble distance in 
the footsteps of the illustrious mothers of Adams, Washington, Madison and 
Clay, began early in her humble way to instill in the minds of her children 
lessons of patriotism, love, purity and fidelity from the inspiration of God's 
holy word, and from the history of the revolution and the lives of Franklin 
and Washington, and other books which could be obtained. Thus were their 
young minds directed to lives and pursuits noble and elevating in their 
b aracter. 
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Here, in this lowly cottage, with motlier fur teacher and sister h 
panion, the first eiirht years of the President's life were passed. Those days 
of his childhood were the most impressive and important in the luatory of hie 
life. Drawn by the secluded and tender relations of his humble home to 
those endearing and delicate affections of son and brother, he early evinced a 
wonderful love and affection for hie mother and siater, which grew with hifl 
growth and iDcreased with his years, nntil it became a leadinz and absorbing 
principle of his life, and on it was engrafted all of the humanity and kindneM 
cf his later years. 

The associates of Abraliam Lincoln who were favored with his friendship 
and confidence in his youth, and in those days when he was struggling with 
poverty and adversity for place and influence with bin fellow-citizens, and 
heard from bis own lips bow a devoted mother labored to instill correct prla- 
clptes into bis young mind, and to guide his footsteps in the paths of virtue 
And (Jhristian influence, saw early in bis life omens of success and grand 
ideals of human excellence. But to the American people, and to tfie world, 
it required the labor of a life and a martyr's death Iq exhibit fully his n 
bood, his tender, eyni[)athetic regard for suffering bomanity and hie patd 
principles which inspired the people with a devotion to country and a 
ality Buch as the world baa never witnesaed. 

The historian, the patriot, looking back for the first cause of those grand 
reaoltB, will find that in the lowly cottage, io the bumble family circle, bis 
mother was his inspiration ; her wise counaels and her blessed words and 
example planted the seeds in a lieart that was filial, obedient and affectionate, 
and at the death of his mother, when he was ten years of age, Iter lesBOBB 
of divine wisdom and hallowed inf]uence« had becomea part of his being, and 
he could say as he often said tn his later years ; " All that I am, or hope to 
be, I owe to my angel motlier — blessings on her eacred memory." 

The parents of Abraham were desirous that their I'hitdren ebotild receive 
at least the first rudiments of an education, but in those early days in Km- , 
tucky, schools were few and irregular. Abraham, when he was seven years J 
old, with his sister, commenced his attendence at the nearest school, whtcfal 
wasfour milesdistant from their home. His first teacher was Zachariab Binejr, ■ 
and second, Caleb Uaxen. He attended tiiose two schools six months, and 
learned to read well and write a fair, legible baud. 

At this period of his life, being eight years old. his father became dissatis- 
fied witl his I ation and surroundings in Kentucky, and proposed to sell hiB 
humble home and remove to a more desirable locality. The State at thit 
time was settling, up rapidly, and many of the settlers, by slave labor, « 
Lbecoming prosperous and wealthy. Abraham's father inherited the Quail 
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priuciples of his Pennsylvania ancestors in regard to slavery, and realized 
full3r the fact that the institution of slavery was making the situation of the 
poor man hopeless and unpleasant, and that the future was not promising. 
and hopeful for himself and family. Defective land titles in Kentucky were 
an additional cause of removal. The Northwestern Territory, which had 
been set apart and dedicated to freedom by the fathers of the Republic, was 
at that time attracting the attention of those who desired to remove from the 
slave States to free territory. 

The father finally decided to remove to Indiana, it having been admitted 
the year previous as a State into the Union, and although then an unbroken 
wilderness it was rapidly settling up with a vigorous and enterprising popu- 
lation. Mr. Lincoln soon found a purchaser for his homestead, for which he 
received ten barrels of whisky and $20 in money. The homestead was on 
the Rolling Fork river, and as soon as the sale was concluded he constructed 
a small flat-boat, and putting aboard his heavy household goods, tools and 
whisky, he bid adieu to his family and was soon sailing down the river on 
his way to select a new home in Indiana. Soon after reaching the Ohio 
river his frail boat upset and the cargo was thrown into the river. Some 
men on the bank, witnessing the accident, assisted in saving the boat; 
all the freight was lost, except three barrels of whisky, some carpenter's 
tools and a few other articles. He soon proceeded down the river to a ferry, 
where the road crossed the river, and procuring a guide and team made his 
way, cutting a road most of the way through the forest, eighteen miles, when 
Spencer county was reached and the site of his new home selected. Mr. 
Lincoln, now leavingjhis goods in care of a family living a few miles distant^ 
returned to Kentucky on foot, and made preparations at once to remove his 
family. Before leaving the old homestead, Mr. Lincoln, with Abraham and 
sister, visited the grave of the little son and brother and paid their last 
tribute of affection and sorrow, an incident often mentioned by Abraham 
with tender emotion and interest. 

In a short time the Lincoln family bid adieu to their old home and 
slavery, and on horseback, Mrs. Lincoln and her daughter riding one horse, 
Abraham another and the father a third, and driving two or three pack ani- 
mals, after seven days' journey through the wilderness, they reached the 
location selected for their future home. The next morning after their arrival 
Mr. Lincoln and Abraham, with his small ax in hand, were engaged in clear- 
ing a site for a log cabin. This being done the assistance of a neighbor was 
procured, and in a few days Mr. Lincoln had a comfortable log house, 
eighteen feet square, erected; the roof was covered with shakes, the floor 
was laid with slabs hewn with a broad ax and the door was made of the same 
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material. Slabs laid on polea overhead formed AbraLam'e chamber, and be, "' 
wbo was in after years to occupy the White Hoase, here in his humble loft 
enjoyed many nights of sweet, undisturbed repose. With an as, saw, liam- 
mer and a few nails, a bedstead, table and a few stools were made, and the 
building was ready tor occupancy. The loss of the household goods by the 
upsetting of the boat on the river while in transit could not be immediately 
made good and thus the household fumishine department was very plain and 
meager. 

PeraonB whose lives have been apent in the old settlements of the country, 
and the youth of the present day, cannot realise or imagine the humility 
and lowliness of border life and tlie simplicity and plainness of the household 
appointments of that period. 

The Lincoln family, settled in their new home, have hard and constant 
labor to perform. The land must be cleared and prepared for the crops nw- 
eeitary for the sustenance of the family and atock, and for supplying the 
eimple wants of the household. Abraham was now eight years of age. He 
was furnished with a light ax and early learned to use it efficiently, and in 
tliis new field of labor he entered with zeal and earnestness, asRisting bis 
father, as far as his age and strength would permit, in clearing tlie land for 
cultivation. This labor and exercise streng;thened and made elastic 1 
physical system, which became fully developed in his early manhood. 

Here, on the outskirts of civilization, surrounded only by pure and g 
influences which were forming his character and habits for industry, intesjl 
and usefulness, was Providence preparing him tor the leadership u 
ouB strife for National unity and universal liberty. 

Abraham had but little taste and desire tor outdoor sports. He usad 
spent his evenings at home, reading such hooka as he could obtain, after E 
labors and duties of the day were performed. It was some time attar tl^ 
settlement in Indiana before schools were established in the neighbor 
and during the several years the family lived in Indiana, Abraham a 
school six months, making his attendance at the different schools about I 
year during his lite. In this attendance he became a good reader 
and proficient in arithmetic. 

Two years after the settlement of the family in Indiana, when Abrrf 
was ten years of age, hie mother, frail and delicate, was taken with consn^ 
tion and quickly and gently passed away. The daughter and m 
M orphans ; the humble home was now desolate ; the loving, kind voice,^ 
tender embraces and instructions of a fond, afTectionate mother were b 
remembered iis meraentoa ot the past. But she had been spared for a 
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to plant the seeds of love, virtue and affection, which had taken deep root, 
And which in after years produced the richest and most abundant fruit. 

They lay the beloved wife and mother away to rest beneath the overspread- 
ing trees near the humble cottage, and there the son and the daughter often 
repaired to weep and mourn over their sad and irreparable bereavement. 
The mother was laid away to rest without a formal Christian burial. But 
with this the husband, son and daughter were not content, in this their sad 
affliction. They remembered their parson, Elkin, who had ministered to 
their spiritual wants in Kentucky. Some months after his mother^s death 
Abraham wrote a letter to Parson Elkin informing him of his mother's death, 
and requested him to come to Indiana and perform the last sad and sacred 
funeral rites at his mother's grave. 

When the kind parson received Abraham's letter it recalled vividly to 
his mind the stricken Christian family, and how often their humble hospi- 
table door had been opened to him to receive his spiritual ministrations and 
to minister to their temporal wants. These recollections induced a favorable 
reply to the request, and he informed Abraham that on a Sabbath not far 
distant he would be present to officiate as he desired. Notice was given to 
the friends and neighbors, and at the time appointed the settlers and friends 
gathered to the sequestered place where the remains of the loved wife and 
mother were buried. 

On that solemn Sabbath morning, accompanied by the stricken family, 
the good parson was received by the neighbors, seated on logs and rustic seats 
around the grave, assembled to pay the last tribute of respect to one so uni- 
versally beloved. 

It is Spring time. The majestic trees overshadowing the consecrated 
Bpot are putting on their livery of green — fit emblems of ^man's immortality. 
Flowers, in all their variety and beauty, are springing up all around the 
hallowed ground, representing the Christian's hope beyond the grave. The 
parson takes a seat at the head of the grave and bows his head in meditation ; 
the stillness is only broken by the sobs of the bereaved and the melody of the 
feathered songsters as they flit from tree to tree. 

The occasion becomes more impressive as the beloved minister rises and 
invokes the mercies and blessings of the Great Author of our being on the 
friends and bereaved for their reliance on and submission to the Divine will, 
and following in his discourse to his audience he illustrates the graces of 
Christian character, the ground of the Christian's hope beyond the grave, 
which were so signally manifested in the life and death of the devoted 
Christian wife and mother who had departed, and with that warm praise 
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which her life had merited and deserved, he holds her up as an example 
worthy to be imitated in all the walks of true Christian experience and 
womanhood. 

Those tender, solemn services were treasured up in the heartand memory 
of Abraham, and it was many years before the desolation and sorrows of that 
sad bereavement passed away, and the frequent reference of Mr. Lincoln in 
his mature years to his early life and his mother's teachings prove how viv- 
idly were impressed on his mind and life her Christian example, her constant, 
diligent efforts to create and impress his young and tender heart with pure 
and noble motives. His after life proved that he was true to her teachings, 
to her pious and exemplary life, and to the high and noble principles im- 
planted by her in his heart and memory in his young and tender years. 



CHAPTER II. 

BOYHOOD. 

The period of our boyhood lives, from ten to twenty years, is regarded as 
the most important and interesting. Examples and principles inculcated now 
become lasting and salutary. Habits are now formed, and principles are 
interwoven into our natures which, with few exceptions, shape our destiny 
and circumstances through life. The principles inculcated and implanted in 
our earlier years grow with our growth, form character in our youth, and 
produce their fruit later in life. 

Abraham Lincoln had now passed childhood, and entered into boyhood. 
We now more fully recognize the graces and principles impressed and 
implanted by a devoted (christian mother, which gave basis to his character, 
which led him in the paths of honor and virtue and into fellowship with the 
people, and joined him in heart and purpose with the laboring classes. No 
elevation in society or political honors lessened his respect for the sons of toil. 
His home was in the far West, and on its broad prairies he was to learn 
lessons of self-reliance which would lead him to an upright manhood. Simple 
in life and manners, he was now growing up with the people ; his love of 
home, his devotion to and tender regard for his sister, his fidelity and respect 
for the memory of his mother, and his habits of study and fondness for books 
made him noted with his associates and acquaintances as a boy of unusual 
and remarkable reputation, and won the esteem and interest of all his 
neighbors and companions. 

He was genial and sociable with his comrades, and entered at times with 
zest and pleasure into all the innocent pastimes and amusements of the day. 
He loved labor, was actively industrious and assisted, as far as age and 
strength would permit, in the improvement and cultivation of the homestead. 

He had early acquired a taste and love for reading, which was remark- 
able for one of his age, and all the books he could obtain by borrowing from 
his friends and neighbors were read and re-read. His early reading was 

limited by the scarcity of books and the want of means to purchase those that 

17 
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could be ohtained. The Bible, Bunyan'e Pilgrim's Progress, Meoy's Fables | 
and Dillwoi'tli'8 Spelling Book conatituted the family lil:rary, and they w 
diligently studied, and their contentR soon became as fumihar to him as I 
household words. These books, with hiH motlier's teaiJiiiigs, laid the founda- I 
tion for that purity and exuellence of character, simplicity and earneatiiess of 1 
purpose whiidi has never been excelled. 

Ue afterwardu procured RamHey's and Ward's life of Washington 
life of Franklin and subsequently the life of Henry Clay. From the Ufe of I 
Washington he had leesous of patriotism aud love of cuitntry worthy of imita- f 
tion, and a history of the reyulution which he loved to study. F 
lives of Franklin and Clay he had examjiles from those who had risen byM 
their own efforts and industry to professional and political distinction, from 'I 
conditions in life almost as hnmble as his own. He studied over tliose books 1 
until his heart glowed with a noble emulation and true patriutlBm which were I 
the moving spirit aud purpose of Ma subsequent life. 

Aa an evidemie of bis love of books and his inteftrily, the foUowiUgJ 
notable inirident may be mentioned : A IVIr. Crawford bad loaned AbrahaiaV 
& copy of Eameey'e lite of Washington. After reading it one evening be laid] 
it by, vs he thought safely, but a storm arose during ttie night and the raiiu 
beat iu through a crack In tlie house, and the book was soaked through aniN 
its appearance mueh soiled. What could be do? He had no money to 
for the book. Ue, however, took it and went to Mr. Crawford and sbowcid] 
him the injury, and offered to work for him until he was fully satisfied. 
Urawford accepted the ofTer, and Abraham received the book aa his own 
three days' labor in pulling corn fodder. His manliness and honesty n 
the respect and esteem of Mr. Crawford and all his neighbors, who were at 
informed of tlie incident. 

By the death of his mother, the domestic duties of the houBehold devolved^ 
upon Sarah, now twelve years of age. By the teachings and iuBtrm 
her mother, she had thus early in life become versed in those domestic dutieCQ 
which, well performed, render the home so desirable and attractive 
these labors and duties she received all the assistance that i-ould be rendnre 
by a kind aud affectionate brother. How often in mature years, and f 
later in life, does memory recall many pleasing incidente of our childhood— 
the hearth-stones around which was gathered the family circle — the kiiiil| 
father, the loving mother and the affectionate brothers and sisters, the kind I 
favors and services conferred and the grateful smiles of approbation returned. I 
TliOBo blissful hours have been treasured up as precious mementos of the I 
piiBt, adding more and still more to our liallowed happiness and to the aspira- \ 
tJons of our better natures. Mr. Lincoln often, in his mature years, referred J 
to liis early home, and the lioiisehold memories which he had garnered up in 1 
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his heart as treasures which he held sacred; and as they were homely 
pictures of rural life they were fall of the filial relations which ennoble our 
natures and make our humanity next to the divine. 

Some eighteen months after the death of Abraham's mother, his father 
married and brought to his home Mrs. Sally Johnson of Elizabethtown, Ken- 
tucky, an acquaintance of former years. She was already the mother of 
three children by her former marriage. The union of the two families was 
pleasant and harmonious, the maternal duties of stepmother were merged 
into those of mother, and the kindness and affection which she manifested 
toward Abraham and his sister were gratefully remembered and appreciated 
by him then and in after years. She lived to see her protege gradually rise 
by his own efforts and industry to stations of honor and fame, and. finally to 
become the honored ruler of the Nation, and then fall a martyr to freedom, 
mourned by his people and lovers of freedom throughout the world. 

The stepmother brought into the family one son and two daughters by 
her former marriage. The son, named John, became an intimate associate 
of Abraham, and jointly, as they grew up, they became useful, helpful in 
improving and carrying on the work of the farm. Abraham, when his serv- 
ices were not required at home, frequently went out to labor for the 
neighbors when opportunity offered. He was regarded by the settlers as a 
young lad remarkable for his industry and ability, and by them his services 
were frequently sought and employed. He had no superior in physical 
strength, and was pre-eminent in the various athletic feats and festive amuse- 
ments of the day. 

He never made any show or display of his superiority over his associates. 
"With a modest estimate of his abilities and powers he never assumed aught 
save the gentleness and simplicity which made him so distinguished. Of the 
many instances of his kindness and goodness of heart we may make one 
record here: One evening, returning home from a house-raising in the 
neighborhood, with his companions, a poor drunkard was found by the way- 
side in a helpless condition, lying on the ground. Abraham's companions 
were in favor of leaving him to his fate, but Abraham would not consent. At 
bis request the helpless sot was lifted upon Abraham's shoulders, and he 
carried him a quarter of a mile to the nearest house and nursed the inebriate 
until the next morning. The night had been very cold and he had the 
pleasure of believing that he had saved the drunkard's life. 

In acts of kindness and mercy of similar character in his youth were seen 
the germs of those humane principles, which in his manhood were more fully 
and beautifully illustrated in his public life, and in which we can see those 
real ideals of true greatness and excellence, which are valued as the most 
precious of the Nation's treasures. 



Abraham, from liia booka, had learned mortj of his uonnlry'B history th 
waB common to the youth of his day and age who wrib In like manner eiiu- 
ated, and we can imagine that with tins knowledge he had desires and aspira- 
lionB for a life more esalted, and one that would give promise of elevation 
and advancement. He had now arrived at the age when the routine of liailyj 
labor on the farm Iiad become monotonotis and irkiorae, and when the ir 
ination is fruitful and buoyant, and desires and anticipations are reaching o 
for a more diversified field ol labor and attaiiimenta. 

The want of a home market for the produce raised on the Lincoln 
rendered their lahore, in a measure, abortive. Abraham, now eighteen 
of age, resolved tu provide a remedy. Ue was quite a mechanical genius ai 
had acquired, in a conaiderable degree, the use of carpenter's tools, 
resolved to build a small flat-boat and ship the prodiKie of the (arm tQ w 
of the towns below, on the Ohio river, for a market. The boat was constructCHi 
in due time and loadccl with the produce of the farm, and Abraham and hid 
stepbrother made a suecessful voyage of some eighty miles anil obtaitied ^ 
good price for their commodities. 

An incident occnrred on this trip, while at one of the landings 
river, which made a lasting and pleaHant impreBsion on Abraham's m 
and which later in life he related to hia Secretary, Seward, He said : 
stood at the landing a steamer approached, coming down the river, 
same time two passengers cauie to the river landing who wished to be takefl 
out to the steamer with their baggage. Looking at the small boats, &m 
singled out my boat and asked me to take them to the steamer. This I diii| 
and after seeing them and their trunks on board I had the pleasure 
ing a silver half-dollar from each one of my passengers. 1 coulti 
believe my eyes. You may think it was a very httle thing, but it wi 
[ important incident in my life. 1 cculd scarcely believe that I, a poor bojS 
I iiad earned a dollar in less Uian a day. T!ie world seemed wider and fal 
r before tO me. I was a more hopeful and confident being f 
(hatUme." 

This successful enterprise ot Abraham in his first voyage and tradii^ 
(ntpedition openeil up an opportunity for a more importaut and responeibw 
ougagement. A trading; merchant of hia acquaintance applied to blm to tak 
charge ot a flat-boat and its cargo, and In company with his son to take ^ 
down to the sugar plantations on the Misgiasippi river below Natchez. 

The entire management of the business was placed in Abraham's '. 
This engagement and responsibility speak well for his reputation, (or ab!lit* 
and integrity. The trader, knowing his tact and honesty, was willinE 4 
intrust the cargo and his son M bis care and management. It 
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delight and pleasure that Abraham entered upon this voyage of twelve hun- 
dred miles. .He was to see much of the country of which he had read and 
heard, and thought and imagination were now active. He now, at the age of 
19, had grown to be a tall and powerful young man. He was over six feet in 
hight, remarkable even among the tall and athletic race of pioneers of that 
day. 

The cargo consisted mostly of corn and bacon, and the object was to sell 
and barter at the sugar plantations on the banks of the river. To one making 
his first voyage on the Mississippi, the scenery and incidents would be 
naturally exciting and interesting. Many similar crafts would be passed or 
sailed with in company ; villages, towns and sugar plantations, with their 
numerous white tenements for the slaves, would be of interest, and occasion- 
ally steamers would pass and repass. All would be new to Abraham ; all 
would be garnered up in memory for thought and reflection in after years. 

An incident occurred on the trip which is worthy of note. At a sugar 
plantation below Natchez the boat was landed and tied up at the close of the 
day for the purpose of trade. Abraham and his companion had laid down to 
rest. Lkte in the night they were awakened by hearing a noise on the shore. 
Abraham asked who is there and what is wanted, but receiving no reply, he 
sprang up and saw seven negroes coming on board, evidently with the mten- 
tion of plunder. Seizing a hand-spike, he at once rushed upon them, and 
knocked the first one on board into the river; the two following were served 
in the same way ; the others, seeing the fate of their companions, turned and 
ran. Abraham and his companion leaped on shore, and following theni they 
overtook and severely punished them. As they returned to the boat the 
-others made their escape from the water, and all made their flight in the 
darkness as fast as possible. 

Abraham and his assistant returned on board somewhat bruised in the 
affray. They immediately pushed out from the shore and floated down the 
river some distance, made fast to the bank, and watched until morning. 
The trip and venture were both successful. The cargojwas sold ; the boat 
was disposed of for lumber, and the young men returned home, making the 
journey partly by steam and on foot, and Abraham received the commenda- 
tion and approbation of his employer for the successful and satisfactory issue 
of the enterprise committed to his charge. 

Four years after the second marriage of Abraham's father, Sarah Lincoln 
was married to Aaron Grisby, she being sixteen years of age. She died 
within a year of her marriage, leaving Abraham without brother or sister. 
His devotion and love for her had been most deep, tender and affectionate, 
and her early death was to him a sad and grievous affliction. 
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The difficulty and labor attending the clearing of the land of the heavy 
growth of timber and preparing the land for cultivation had created a spirit 
of discontent and dissatisfaction in the Lincoln family with their location in 
Indiana. Reports of the prairie lands of Illinois, ready cleared for the plow 
and hoe to make them immediately productive, tended to increase this 
discontent. 

In the Fall of 1829 Dennis Hanks, a cousin of Abraham's mother, was 
sent to Illinois to examine the country and its advantages for settlement. 
He brought a favorable report on his return of the portion of the State he 
visited, and advised their removal to the prairies of Illinois, which he con- 
sidered a very desirable field for enterprise and successful farming operations. 
This report decided the family in favor of removal. 

Mr. Lincoln sold his homestead of one hundred and sixty acres, and in 
March, 1830, he started with his family and two sons-in-law, married to the 
two daughters of his second wife, for a new home. 

Abraham had now reached his majority, but he would remain with the 
family and assist them in their removal, and holp his father erect and prepare 
a home for the family. He could not leave the old homestead, where deal^ 
had severed the tender ties of motherhood and sisterhood, until he had 
visited their graves and paid his last tribute of affection, and renew his vows 
of love and devotion to her lessons of wisdom and to her hallowed memory. 

Preparations for the removal having been completed, the Lincoln family 
started on their tedious and difficult journey with two ox-teams. The Spring 
rains had filled the rivers and small streams, and with difficulty through tlie 
rich, deep soil, the ox-teams drew the wagons loaded with the entire personal 
eflfects of the emigrants. One of the teams was driven by Abraham. After 
a journey of two hundred miles, which was made in fifteen days, the tired 
emigrants entered Magon county, Illinois, and there, with the almost bound- 
less, fertile prairies on the right and magnificent forests on the left, the 
weary emigrants rested. 

A few days spent in examining and exploring the surrounding country, a 
selection was made by the father of three hundred and twenty acres of 
prairie and timbered land, ten miles west of Decatur, the county seat of 
Macon county. 

Abraham, now twenty-one years of age, with his accustomed goodness 
and liberality, would not leave the home of his childhood and sever the near 
family relations until he had assisted his father in making some improvements 
on the new homestead for the comfort and necessities of the family. The 
first work was the erection of a dwelling. A hewn log cabin of suitable 
dimensions was soon erected, covered with shakes; the doors and windows 
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were made of hewn puncheons, and a smoke-house and stable were added. 
Abraham continued his work^ and assisted in splitting rails and fenciug ten 
acres, and then plowing the land inclosed and planting the same with corn. 

Abraham now realized that his filial duties had been performed. For 
thirteen years in Indiana had he discharged his duties as became a loyal 
member of the household. On his father's farm he had been an.efficient and 
faithful helpmate, and an affectionate and obedient son, and in the intervals 
of labor and toil had pursued his studies and obtained the rudiments of a 
common education. By his deportment and behavior he gained and secured 
the good will of all with whom he had associated. 

While. yet in childhood, he had, by circumstances which seemed to be 
guided by an overruling Providence, been borne away from a land and sur- 
roundings cursed by slavery. He had now become a citizen of a free State, 
where free labor was honored and rewarded. Simple in life and manners, 
knowing nothing of form and ceremony, and caring less, he had grown up 
in fellowship with the people and in companionship with nature in all its 
grandetu* and magnificence. 

We have seen how his childhood and boyhood indicated the growth and 
issue of a beneficent and useful manhood, and still may we continue to 
delineate the directing hand of an overruling Providence in his further 
advancement, preparing him for duties and responsibilities grand and benefi- 
cent in their results, successful, noble and humane in their execution. 



CHAPTER III. 

EARLY MANHOOD. 

In the preceding chapters we have briefly noted the childhood and boy- 
hood days of Abraham Lincoln, and delineated to some extent the affectionate 
teachings and wise counsels of a devoted Christian mother, and the events 
and influences which moulded his character and the reception of those 
lasting and salutary impressions which had prepared him for a noble and 
useful maturity. 

And now, at the age of twenty-one, as he stands upon his father's 
threshold and looks out upon the world on which he is about to enter and 
take upon himself the duties and burdens of life, are his prospects brilliant, 
and is the imagination buoyant and hopeful in anticipations for the future ? 
We think otherwise. No influential friends now stood by his side to give 
him aid or counsel ; he was without money or income ; he was alone in pov- 
erty and in obscurity, and yet he was not despondent. Hope stood by his 
side. He was ambitious, and felt and determined that by his own earnest 
efforts and industry he could and would succeed. 

Guided by the precepts implanted and the noble impulses which glowed 
in his heart, and by the love of that which was good and true, he was led by 
a generous nature, and the lessons of self-reliance to the acqusition of a 
practical education and to the unfolding of all those kind and beneficent 
principles that were maturing within him. 

During the Summer, after leaving home, he was employed by the farmers 
in the neighborhood, and in the following Wmter he was engaged in splitting 
rails. Those rails afterward obtained a National reputation, of which men- 
tion will be made in a succeeding chapter. While thus engaged Abraham 
was striving to obtain more lucrative and constant employment. This soon 
came from a direction not anticipated. 

24 
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Early in the Spring of 1831, Denton Offutt, a trader from Kentucky, 
came to Sangamon county for the purpose of purchasing produce for ship- 
ment to New Orleans. For the transportation of the same he engaged in 
the building of two flat boats on the Sangamon river, near Springfield. 
Abraham, hearing of the enterprise, thought there was an opportunity for 
employment, and he at once resolved to embrace this timely offering and 
leave Macon county. He made his way forty miles to the place where the 
boats were being built, and presenting himself to Mr. Offutt, he said: 
"My name is Lincoln. I am seeking employment. I have had some 
experience in boating and boat building, and if you are in want of hands 
I think I can give you satisfaction." The appearance of Lincoln, his 
hands and face bronzed by the sun and labor on the farm, and his genial 
and manly address, were to Mr. Offutt sufficient recommendations, and he 
was employed without delay. During the building of the boats, Mr. Offutt 
formed so favorable an opinion of Abraham's qualifications, his ability, 
industry and integrity that he gave him charge of the two boats and the 
supervision of the men employed during the voyage down the Sangamon, 
Illinois and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans. Mr. Offutt, while traveling 
over the country for|the purpose of purchksing produce for the loading 
of his boats, selected a location for business and trade at New Salem, on 
the Sangamon river, eighteen miles north of Springfield, and made his 
arrangements, on the sale of his produce, to return to that place with a 
stock of general merchandise. In due time the boats were finished and 
loaded, and Lincoln (as he was called) as captain in charge, cast off their 
fastenings and they floated away on their voyage to New Orleans, where 
in due time they arrived in safety, Mr. Offutt having preceded them by 
steamer. 

This voyage of Lincoln to New Orleans, in connection with a similar 
one made three years previous from Indiana, gave thought and reflection, 
and laid the superstructure of those principles of anti-slavery and free 
labor which in later years became the ruling policy and aim of his political 
life. It was during those voyages, which gave daily opportunities for 
observation and consideration, that Lincoln saw slavery in all it phases 
and effects at the different plantations at which they stopped to trade and 
barter, at the numerous towns and villages on the river, and in New 
Orleans at the auction marts, where daily human beings were offered for 
sale to the highest bidder, where the tender relations of husband and 
wife, x>arents and child were severed never to be reunited. He saw the 
lordly planter, the pompous overseer, as well as the poor white man and 
his family, ostracized by caste under that regime, bound in fetters by the 
condition of society as strong in many phases as the enslaved around them . 



This system ot African slavery, bo repulsive to liia feelings ond inconaiBtent 
with his principles and early teachings, he considered in all'its differfcnt 
aspects and influencea on the community and society, and his ebservatione 
stimulated thought and reflection which gave birth to those principles of free 
aoil and free labor and dedicated a hfe to freedom and to the immutable 
principles of justice and humanity. That Providence which seems " to shape 
our endfi, rough hew them as we may," thus brought Lincoln into coiineo- 
tion with slavery, and here was the inception, the initial iwint, in la» 
political life. The culture and early teachings which he had reeeiTed 
produced eimplicity and charity, and with him the cry of oppression and 
suffering found a place in his heart and made lasting and salutary trapres- 
sions which will he more plainly and prominently seen and noted, as ilia life 
became more conspicuous and his labors more effectual in the <;onfiicl tor 
the right in later years. 

Soon after the arrival of the boats at New Orleans the cargoes and boats 
were sold and a stock of general merchandise was purchased, with which 
Offutt and Lincoln returned to New Salem. A storehouse built of hewn loga, 
16 by 36 feet, witli cellar, was reuted and the goods displayed for sale, and 
Lincoln was retained in Offutt's employ as chief clerk, at a salary of $25 per 
month and board; and the writer of these memoirs, who lived near the 
village and who had not attained his majority, waa employed as assistant at 
a salary of S16 per month. 

Here the writer flrst met Lincoln and here during a period of fifteen 
months daily intercourse and business relations an intimate friendship and 
attachment was formed which remained constant and unbroken during Mf. 
Lincoln's life. 

Mr. Offutt, in connection with his store, rented a saw and flouring mill 
located on the Sangamon river, in the immediate vicinity of the store. Theu 
mills, being the only ones within an area of twenty miles, brought mnA 
custom and trade to the store, and being under the supervision of the clerks 
ley added much to their labors and duties. 

New Salem at this time was considered a town of considerable importance, 
a hotel, a saloon, a blacksmith shop, a saw and flouring mill, with 

e fifteen residences, all log cabins, with as many famihes, constituted Um 
town then in its hight of prosperity, in being the second town in the conafytB 
population and importance, and the focus of a large trade. The busineaa in 
the store being mostly with country traders, was transacted between the luram 
of 9 A, M. and 3 p. M., giving several hours in the day in which one ot the 
clerks could perform all the duties required in the store. It was on those 

£tbat Lincoln frequently would, for an hour at the close of the day 
athletic sports, such as wrestling, jumping, pitching quoits or 
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lieavy weights and similar exercises, diversions peculiar to and c 
that day aad age. Tlie atore was uHually closed at 7 p. u. , when oceaeionally 
a erening would be apent with some family or young people in the village, 
d those occasional visits or calls were seasons of mutual pleasare and grati- 
ficatioQ. Lincoln's humorous fund of anecdotes and stories made him a 
irelcome visitor at aU times. The most of the evenings, however, after 
closing the store, were, from S to 11 o'clock, employed by Lincoln in reading 
etady; a short time then was spent in reviewing the reading of the 
evening, and then blankets were spread upon the counter and the inmates 
retired to rest on their hard couch, which prepared tliem for the labors and 
datiea of the coming day. 

Lincoln at this time and thus early had his thoughts and purposes fixed 
a the study of law, and his course of reading and study tended in that direc- 
on. Soon after he entered the store he procared Murray's Grammar, and 
from a Justice of the place he borrowed Blackstone'a Commentaries. He 
devoted his leisure time to the study of those two books, occasionally reading 
the hiatories of the United States, England, Rome and Greece. In his small 
4»lIection of books he had secured the poetical works of Cowper, Gray and 

The writer has pleasant memoriee of the days and nights spent with 
Lincoln in the log atore. Our relations at that time were in some respects 

Both at that time had recently left our parental homes to enter upon 

e duties and responaibilities of life, both had mourned the loss oF mothers 
ir earlier years, and botli had been in a measure reared in the new and 
Q)arsely populated Western States. Those relations, and Lincoln's stu- 
diOOB habit«, which made the store his abiding place, drew closer the tiea 
fll h'iendehlp and attachment from those considerations. Many were the 
:etveiniligs in which our thoughts and conversation turned to our boyhood days, 
1 to a recital of the incidents and experience of our childhood. Those 
mainiBcences of Lincoln, the recital of his youthful experience, his pleasures 
mingled with his hardships, tlie filial devotion exhibited, and his love and 
tenderness for the memory of his motiier and sister, are treasured up as 
yleasant memories. 

The pleasant companionship of Lincoln, his affable, genial, social bearing 

towards and with all persons of whatever condition of life at this period of his 

Mrly history, found a generous return in confidence and respect which was 

manifested towards him by his neighbors and fellow-dtiBens on every fitting 

I occasion. Lincolnmadehishome with the family of John Cameron, the owner 

■«f the mills rented by Offutt. He was a minister of the Cumberland Presby- 

Ijtfriaa Church. The family, father, mother, aon and two daughters, who had 

t adult years, were exemplary Christians. Mrs. Cameron was an 



excellent woman whose hallowed influences reached out beyond the 
circle, and her motherly kindneaa and counsels to Lincoln reminded him 
the advice and inBlmctiona of a dear departed mother, which were guidinj 
n the battle of life and leading liim on and upward to a noble. 



The facilities and sources of obtaining information and mental improve' 
pent at that period, in the new and aparaely populated settlements . c 
n far West, were few and limited. LihrarieH, lyceums and public reading 
ma were even in the largest towns not yet establiahed, but few newepaperl 
tnd periodicals were then published, and book stores were rare and limited 
n their quantity and variety. The St. Louis " Republican " and Louisvilli 
p* Journal," weehiies, were then the leading newspapers published i 
flpeBt, and their weekly visit to Lincoln were of special interest. The latf«| 
,s his favorite, as he was in accord with ita politics and had a special relisl 
ir its sjjarkling wit and humor. 

During the Winter that Lincoln was employed in the store, debatiii( 
Bube were occasionally held in an unoccupied store-room in the village, whiel 
frequently attended, and in wliich be made his tirst essay in speech makingf 
iliese discueaions, primitive and simple in their character, in which XJncolt 
ptrtictpated, exhibited the germ of those logical and argumentative powen 
if reasoning for which bo was distinguished in his subsequent life. Hia coq' 
Krsational and mental powers already indicated tliat peculiarity of mind a 
fought which was in after life so beautifully illustrated in his genial g 
mature and kind words, which are the precursor of good and noble deedft 
pis courteous, pleasant deportment, hia ready wit and humorous stories! 
blade him a favorite with all, and it was a pleasure which he enjoyed, 1 
the respect and esteem in which he was held by those with whoi 
he was daily forming acquaintance. He had already desires for public recogf 
nition, and aspirations for political distinction, and he also realized thath 
had difficulties and obstacles to overcome in that direction. With a luaitw 
education, without means and influential friends to assist him, he wa 
impressed with the reality that, in his case, the eminence of popularity a&i 
iame must be reached by his own efiiiirts, industry and perseverencej aaj 
h a laudable ambition he had the confidence in his resources and abilities 
tat if properly directed he would succeed. Lincoln's studious habits ani| 
B close attention to his books and to all the appliances within his reach, 
t advancement, tended to bring him into notice and attraction, and many' 
■e the favorable comments relative to his present efibrts and future si 
'. Offutt, the proprietor of the store, in the fervor of his admiration for 
s advancement and progress, said : " That lor Lincoln's opportuni- 
las no superior in the United States. " The Governor of Indiana, after 
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meetiiig and conversing with Lincoln, said to a friend : "Tliat young man 
a talent enougli in liim to make a President." .Similar enconinma were 
Enequently made hy those who were familiar with and proper judges of 
Ijucoln'e habita and nobility of character. These expreBsioiis o£ admiration, 
by friends, of hiB labors and efforts (or suci;eBS,.and in wimiing and securing 
the esteem and confidence of the people, which came to liis knowledge and 
notice, strengthened his purposes and gave him eeal and encouragement to 
overcome obstacles and master emergencies. Mr. Ofiiitt continued his 
bnuDesB some twelve months at New Salem, under the supervision of Lincoln, 

■ise in connection with tlie mills not proving as remunerative as 
lia expected, he closed his bUBinesB at that place and left tor other fields of 
ipeculatioD. 

About the time that Offutt closed his business in New Salem some parties 
lieciuue interested in steamhoating.for the purpose of running np the Sangamon 
river to a point on the river six miles west of Springfield, lie county seat, 
aai thirty miles above Now Salem, believing tljat the river could be navigated 
ibf Bteamer several months in the year. Lincoln and the writer now being 
tt of employment, and believing that New Salera offered good facilities for a 
shipping point, in comiection with the steamboat enterprise, purchased a large 
fog building at this point ou the river and made preparation before the arrival 
«f the steamer for a Btorage, forwarding and comiaission business. As 
mtieipated, in due time the steamer arrived freighted with flour, 
groceries and merchandise for traders in the inlflrior. The arrival of the 

s an event of great interest to the citizens of the village and adja- 
cent country, who had aBsembled in large numbers on the bank of the river 
to witness the success of an enterprise which was of importance to the town 
.and county. The boat landed a jiart of lier cargo at the warehouse and pro- 
ceeded np the river to its point of destination, where it arrived in safety. The 
fluccBSB of the enterprise now seemed assured. The retnni of the steamer, 
bowever, was now looked for with much interest and solicitude. If the return 
should he Euccessfttl the enterprise would have succeeded as desired. 
On the fourth day the steamer made its appearance on its return in a 
nusouB condition. Dilficulties in descending the river had been encountered 
irlueh had not been anticipated and which could not be avoided or 
Overcome; the river was found to be rapid, narrow and crooked and diffl- 
cnlt of navigation down stream by steamboats. The steamer was continually 
into the hanks of the river and into the tops of trees t1iat grew on 
r the banks of the river, and the result was tVat the cabui and 
upper parts of the boat were badly broken and injured. From New Salem 
■tbe steamer floated down the river, with long oars on stem and bow to 
keep her as near as possil)le in the middle of the river. After several 
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days, with difficulty the ateamer reached Beardstown, badly injured, and the 
enterprise was abandoned. The failure of Uie Bteamboat undertaking 
carried with it the warehuuee enterprise of Lincoln and the writ«r of these 
memoirs, and with this failure was closed the daily bueiness relations for 
fifteen months, of Lincoln and the irriter. The very pleasant, friendly and 
intimate fellowBhip which had grown up during that period continued during 
the life of Lincoln and was most kindly and fully manifested towards 
the writer during the period of Preeident Lincoln's administration J 
The failure of the warehouse enterprise left Lincoln at liberty to respond 
to the call of his fellow. citizens, which soon came, calling him to a difierenl 
TOCBtion, which position he accepted and duly lionored. 

The past fifteen months of Lincoln's history may not appear to thff^ 
casual observer as a period of remaikabie or of special interest, but it was! B 
otherwise. Ue had laid the foundation of his future hfe. He bad madsr,^ 
the first advance, the ^first step on that long and toilsome road that lo^la 
him onward and upward to that summit of honor and renown which he sa^ 
honorably attained. It was at this time he took his stand for freedom, fol 
the oppressed of every clime and color, for our soil to be ever dedicatad' tftj 
freedom and to the principles of home protection as advocated by QititA 
great American statesman, Henry Clay. Ue had chosen the ptof 
law. He had read and studied much and had made himself acquaintedl 
with the history of bis country and the position and standing of tiie statesmeit 1 
and politicians of the day, and was preparing himself for any step in adv 
that might ofier. His emploj-ment had given him opportunities to t 
numerous, and to him, valuahle acquaintance h, which became warm 
useful friends, whose respect and esteem he ever afterwards enjoyed. 
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Mt. Lincoln, in the days of his prosperity and popularity, often referred 
to bie odvenl into New Salem and his employment as clerk in Offntt'e store as 
tlie period in which was laid the foundation of his success in after lite. He 
ae there an entire stranger, without means or influential friends, but 
[;anie with a disposition for UBefulneHa and faitlifulneHs for his employer, 
with a heart noble and true ami with a, detemiinatiun to improve all oppor- 
tunities for advuncement and progress. The ehiployment seemed favorahle 
and timely. He would necessarily form an extensive uctiuaintance, and his 
opportunity for appication to study and acquiiing knowledge and information 
was favorable. While he was attentive to hnsiness and to all the interests 
ot hJB employer, he gave his leiaure hours to study and to the acquisition of 
Bseful information. In studying Murray's Grammar he often remarked, 
"that it was very dry reading, but that he would master the general prin- 
ciples," which he did; but his correct mastery of the language was aniuired 
ire from reading and writing than from study. From Blackstone ^ 
Commentaries he acquired those moral, legal ai)d political prmiipleB 
tbet gave bias to his character and form to his study. The selection 
of hooka for reading and study indicated a, mind and judgment rarely 
fotind in one of his age and attainments. It was usual for hiin, 
after reading and studying Murray or Blackstone for two or three hours to 
take ap Burns' poems, which he read much and admired greatly lie read 
witiL that hilarity which usually was so peculiar to him, some of the most 
hiwioroos productions of that versatile poet, his favorite selei-tions being 
Tom O'Shanter, Address to the Dial, Highland Mary, Bonny Jeaae and Dr 
Hornbook. Having a very retentive memory he soon became faniiliar with 
these poems and many others ; and his frequent quotations from them 
indicated the humorous inclination of his mind in his early life. There weie 
times, however, when his countenance and actions indicated more serious 
tboaghts, and memory was busy with incidents of his boyhood days. He 
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I voald read tJie Cotter's Satnnlav Kight, or Grer's Elcgr, 

iqier'a po«'ins. The readiog of tlie [loeU W3« subordinate to his genu- 

idicn. He often said that he only read them as a relish tw dessert » 

iking the more solid and Bubetontial food. At a more adranred petiod 

dcamei engaged in Ub law xtodiee, those worb were laid BSide;| 
tut their contents were retained in his memoiy, and he often made qnot 
a wh«n an ou.'asion offered- 
Hiii cluHe apiilicatiun to lua books, his studious habits, his desire a 

' obtain information relatire to the character and principles of the J 

teamen And jiolltieiaDS of tbe country and age, brongbt him in that respedl 

o marlci^ distinction and contrast witii the people, and he was looked u 

t that time as one who would in the near future mate himself distix^uishetl'l 

■ tlie Iiistary of the Btate- 

Tbc ijneHtion has often been aabed, and perhaps to some c 
nrily answered, wtiat were Lincoln's ChriBtian principles and belief ii 
Wriy life ? We are prepared to nay that at no period of Lincoln's life did h 
iriM' donbt the anthenticity, truth and inspiration of the Holy Bible. Itl 
urred tntthe, which were implanted in his heart by a fond Christian n 
>t none of their worth or value to him iu hie youth or mature years, 
bioral precepts were the role of bis conduct, which his life exhibited i 
Pliristian actfl and deeds. 

Lincoln was naturally secretive and taciturn in all matters In which t! 
hlic were not particularly interested, and this peculiarity in regard to li 
|!hrifttian experience, which was passive, tended to silence and reserve c 
labjeut. He said on one occasion, " When any ebun'h will inscribe ovt 
m altar as its sole qualification for membership, the Savior's condensed state 
jBent of the substance of both law and gospel r ' Thou shall love the Lorcl 
Biy Uod witli all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy streogthjH 
tnd thy neighbor as thyself,' that church I will join with all my heart and s<'~ 
ply soul." 

L preceding chapter reference was made to Lincoln's occasioially 
kt«ading a debating club in New Salem. On one occasion a subject vas 
tttuuglit forward for debate in which he tooli part, which is worthy of rote 
jBre, as tlie iiucstion involved unfolded the great and ruling principles of 
pncoln'a political life. Tbe question for debate was: " Are the principbs 
d jioliey oE African slavery so unjust, and the evils thereof of such magd- 
kide as to make the colonization and emancipation of the enslaved colored 
a In the United States necessary and desirable for the welfare of the 
lAmerican people?" The subject was suggested by Lincoln, and a 
mown that he would take part in tbe debate a large number were in attend-_ 
1^ both men and women, from the town and country. The c 




cESe^ou^Se 'best talent, ministers, dcictore and school teachers taking part 
in tlie debate. Lincoln assumed tiio al&rroative of the queetion. We can 
only note some of the prindpal points in his argument. He first spoke of 
the natural rights of ail men — " Lite, liberty and the pursuit of happiness," 
Those rights were all coequal and inalienable, and no argument or soph- 
ifltry conld estalilish »r prove the right or jUBtiee of African slavery. " But," 
said Lincoln, " there is a national and personal view to take of this question. 
The object and aim of our Government is and should be to elevate and dignify 
free labor, to make the laboring man a peer of any employed in t!ie different 
avocations and pursuits of life. We see and know that the effects and results 
of slavery are to degrade labor and to make it despicable and to bring it into 
contempt. Those of us who caioe from the slave States know from obser- 
vation and experience tbat the condition of the poor wbite man there is a 
hopeless one, and that by the side of slavery, which brands labor with 
degradation and disgrace, the condition of the iwor white laborer and ffis 
family is without hope in the present as wel! as for the future. Society there 
lakes the form of an aristiwracy instead of an equality, and caste, which is 
inimical to our republican institutions, becomes a fixed and deleterious prin- 
ciple in our body politie. Nor is tins a)!. Emigration from rather than lo 
the slave !jtat«s is the consequence, an absence of enterprise and skill in 
the manufacturing and mechanical arts is everywhere apparent, and the 
svenues of distinction, honor and preferment are closed except to the few, 
and this is the state and condition of society in the slave States which is 
thus fostered and created. Ncir are these the worst and saddest features of 
tile direful incubus resting uiwn the glory and prosperity of our country. 
Already we see and hear premonitions of danger to our nation and our free 
inetituiions. A spirit of opposition to slavery la abroad in the free States 
aod is growing, and it requires no prophet to tell the result. This much we 
may say here, that it portends the creation of a state of feeling beUreen the 
free and the slave States which is fearful to contemplate, and which bodes no 
good to our country and to our free institutions. If we remove this disturbing 
element by colonization and emancipation, the evils I liave stated will yaniah 
and pass away ; our Union will continue firm and united and our unsettled 
vaat public domain will become the homes of a free, happy and prosperous 
people." 

The writer has here briefly given an outline of Lincoln's argument on 
that occasion. They are recollections of his notes written in the store even- 
ings previous to their delivery. 

Thus early in his life, before political influences or prospect of place or 
power had warped his judgment or corrupted his principles, he clearly enun- 
ciated the great and fundamental trutiis wliich he had resolved to support 
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and maintaiii in his future life. This debate, and other queetioiiH in which. I 
Liccola occasioiiatly took a p:irt in the debating club, gave him notoriety >l 
and distinction with tlie public and prepared the way for an early tecogni- 1 
tion of his abilitieB and principlea. 

Lincola'a mode of address on any Bufaject which he desired to enforce a 
illuBtrate was iiBually of a. plain and unimpaeeioned character. He reasoned 1 
by compartaon and analogy and made his points by apt illustrations and with' J 
that sincerity and earnestnesH of manner whirfi usually carried convictiou to *f 
the minds of his hearers. A current of humor, which was a peculiar charac- 
teristic of the man, wa^ often intei woven in his conversation and illustrations I 
of any subject, and this hecame more noted in his political epeechea and J 
addresses later in his life. 

One of the most pleasant and amiable traits of Lincoln's character was I 
his modest estimate of his own powers and acquisitions, and this was marked J 
inliis early life. There was an entire absence of self-impgttance and c 
ceit, while truthfulness and the simplicity of childhood were the germs at I 
thai power which gave him success and popularity, and which has no preco- i 
dent or siniilitude in the histoi y of the distinguished men of our country. 

Atjiletie and active, Lincoln occasionally, as opportunity offered and husi-.i 
nesB and study would permit, joined in the field and out-door sports of'l 
which young men are fond. He participated in tlieae pastimes with zeafe 1 
and pleasure, and on those occasions his presence was always welcomed with I 
pleasure by his associates, and in the adjustment of all questions or 
puI«B arising in their sports or plays, Lincoln was usually selected as umpire, J 
and his rulings were given so humorously and kindly that thev seldom failed! 
to give satisfaction to all. These amusements, however, were only octa-T 
Bionally indulged in by Lincoln, They were never allowed to interfere with 'J 
his duties or etadies. He had early resolved that his leisure hours mustJ 
be chietl> devoted to the acquirement of practical knowledge and useful 'T 
information. Naturally of a jovial and merry temperament in his youth, it I 
was remarkable that he only, on speciaJ wcasions, sjienl any evenings ii 
social amusements or entertainments, and in this resolution he was immov 
able, and no prospect or promise of pleasure could draw him from the hours 1 
devoted I« his books and the course and means he had adopted to obtain I 
practical and useful knowledge. With such interest and devotion did ho 4 
employ bis time in study and manual labor, denying himself of tl 
pleasures and amusements that young men usually consider necessary and^j 
essential, that he could truly have said with one of the ancient sages, 
"What others give to public shows and entertainments, to festivities and i 
amusements, nay, even to mental and bodily rest, I give to study and I 
philosophy." His physical labors were preparing him for that mental and | 
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corporal eaduranco which the severe and important toil that liia Bubae- 
qenat hfe demanded, and his reading and etu dies were preparing his mind 
and forming hia principles Eor the great work wliich was in the unseea 
Inture before him. 

From the lite of Washington and tbe teachings of the Fathers of the 
Republic he imbibed those immortal principles which fired his heart to an 
honorable emulation and a true patriotism until he bad conceived and 
obtained that spirit which constituted liiin a true leader and wise counselor. 
Tbe life of the great commooer and Btateeman, Henry Clay, and hia 
gpeecheB in Congress, were read and admired by Lincoln, and from the 
teachings of that eminent statesman he received ins first political leBsans, 
and his political principles he early espoused and firmly adhered to during 
his life. T!ie science of government and train of thought which he received 
from that distinguished civihan closely identified him with the interest and 
heart of the common people, and as one of them, he understood their 
wants and feelings, and early in life he formed and cherished those reBolvet^" 
and principles which had for their object and aim tlie enfranchisement of 
the oppressed, the elevation of free labor and toil and tbe amelioration of 
the race. 

Thus, day by day, amidst the sturdy pioneers of the great West, was 
he preparing and putting on the armor, offensive and defensive, which 
coming events rendered appropriate and necessary. One has said, " ^,ap of 
Ittiury and hours of ease send not forth the arms that move the world; he 
■who is drawn aloft by the force of circumstances becomes Uie noblest soul 
and the mightiest power." The teachings and surroundings of his early 
life, with its varied struggles, had made him one of the laboring classes, 
and no elevation in society or office diminiabed iiis respect or severed hia 
connection with the men of labor and toil. Closely identified with the 
common people, he fully realized the principle which through his life he ever 
maintained, that in our Kepublican Government, where tbe people are tbe 
sovereigns, labor should be honored and receive its apropriate reward. 
With the yeomanry of the Prairie State, already the great work of Lin- 
coln's life had began. The simple debate in the debating club, in the log 
store in New Salem, indicated the principles and sentiments which, in their 
fruition, liave made hia name immortal, and his country, in prosperity and 
grandeur, the most subhme and exalted among the nations of the earth. 

In closing this chapter we may note some characteristics of Lincoln which 
were apparent^only to his most intimate friends. He was ambitious in tbe 
fullest sense of the word. He desired the respect, the confidence and appro- 
bation of his fellow citizens, He desired peace, power and preferment above 



laden with the spoils of victory, after having enjoyed a hearty supper. 
The volunteers of the State went into camp near the battlefield, where 
they reaiained seyeral days, awaiting the arrival of the regular troops. 
In the Bi>ortB and diversions of the camp, the New Halem company Hoon 
became the most noted for its athletic amuBements, and Captain Lincoln as 
the lieBt story teller and relater of anecdotes which tile corps produced, and 
his headquarters soon became famous for its jollity and genial companion- 
ship. 

In a few days the regular troops arrived and joined the volunteers, when 
eSbrta were made to overtake the Indians, but without success. They broke 
up into different bands, one of which made an attack on a settlement 
Ottowa, killing fifteen persons and taking captive two yonng wo: 
Before the Indiana could be found or reached the term of service of the 
volunteers expired and they were discharged, and many returned home. 
Others remained under a new call. With these was Captain Lincoln, who 
had volunteered for the war, and proposed to remain in the service imtil the 
Indians were subdued. A month of marching and pursuit followed, with no 
decisive results. Some fighting occurred near Galena and at Burr Oak 
Grove, but the Indians made good tlieir retreat. The Indians at 
last were overtaken on the Wisconsin river by a portion of the 
forces under General Henry, and routed, with a loss of sixty-eight killed 
and a la^e number woimded ; and finally, as the main body of the Indians 
had reached the Mississippi river and were in the act of crossing, they were 
again overtaken by the troops and the battle of Bad Axe occurred, whichi 
resulted in the utter defeat of the Indians, and the capture of Black Hawki 
and the most of his warriors. 

While the Blackhawk war was barren of any remarkable incidents, 
establishment of any distinguished military reputations, we may recoi 
fact, that two of the homeliest and truest men engaged in it became afterwards^ 
commanders in chief of the armies of the Union, and PreHidents of the United,' 
States, viz: (Then Colonel) Zachary Taylor and Captain Abraham Lincoln, 

During this campaign Lincoln made many valuable acquaintances and 1 
friends; one among the number was John T, Stuart, Major of the f 
Battalion, afterwards member of Congress. He bore testimony to the great I 
popularity of Lincoln with the soldiers, because of his care of his men, of his I 
good nature and his ability to tell more stories and better ones than any man f 
in the battalion. One who served under him in the New balem company 1 
Htated that he was a faithful officer, personally interested in the welfare 
his men, prompt in the discharge of his duties ; and this was the unanimoua | 
testimony of the members of bis company. 
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Lincoln rettirned from his militan' campnign to New Salem ten dftys 
befpre the election of members of the Legislature of the State, and was at 
ODce requested to allow his name to be placed on the Whig tleket as a candi- 
date for the Sangamon District. lie was then twenty-three years of age. 
The nomination was a surprise to him, and hie political principles did not 
promise success in the county, largely Democratic at that time. The ean- 
vasB, however, showed liia popularity in his own township. He received 277 
votes out of 284, polled a vol« unprecedented in the history of politics, and 
although he was defeated in the District it was the only occasion in whieh he 
ever failed in a popular election. 

Ijncoln was now out of employment, but be could not remain idle. A 
merchant of New Salem, wishing to retire from business, offered his stock of 
goods to Lincoln on credit. The offer was accepted and the goods purchased, 
and Lincoln taking a partner, the business was conducted under the fimi of 
Lincoln & Berry, The enterprise proved a failure ; the goods were old and 
unsalable. Berry, Lincoln's partner, was wild and dissipated in his habits, 
and at the end of twelve months tbe partnership was dissolved, and Lincoln 
retired from the business with some valuable experience and a debt wtuch he 
Baid afterwards was as bad as the " national debt," as it took him several 
years to liquidate it, wliich he did to the utmost farthing. While 
engaged in merchandising he was appointed by President Tackson 
Postmaster at New Salem, an.olBce of no pecnniaiy value. It was the first 
civil olBce he held, and one that gave him much pleasure, from the oppor- 
tunity it allowed him of reading the papers and periodicals taken at the office. 
The appointment was too trivial to be considered of any political importance. 
He received it because of his popularity and his ability |to inake out the 
official returns. 

Lincoln had now, by experience, ascertained that he could not succeed 
as a merchant. His heart was too full of the milk of human kindnesa to 
refaae credit, even to those tliat he had reason to believe would never be 
able to pay. He had no tact tor the collection of store bills, and to com- 
pel the payment from his friends and neighbors by iaw — the thought (or a 
moment could not he entertained. The business of merchant not proving 
a success, and the Postoffice yielding no revenue, some other employment 
became necessary. The daily wants, food and raiment, must bo supplied 
and that by his own labor and daily toil. The bread of idleness Lincoln 
had never eaten, and he fully recognized the Divine injunction, "that by 
the sweat of his bron his bread must be obtained." In looking for employ- 
ment it came from a quarter wliolly unexpected. 

John Calhoun, afterwards of Lecompton notoriety, was at that time 
Surveyor oF Sangamon county, which embraced tlie territory now included 
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in four countiea. The large immigration to the State at that time and the ' 
citiily location of public lande im^i'eaeed largely the Ubore and duties in 
the Surveyor's office, and the Surveyor, in looking for aBBistance, employed 
Lincoln KB a deputy, and gave him the territory now embractsd in 
county of Memard, for hie field of operationB. 

This appointment found Lincoln unprepared for the work. He had 
knowledge of surveying, and was but little acquainted with the science u 
which it waa baaed. He procured the proper books and engaged ' 
earaestneaB to prepare himself in the shortest possible time for the work o 
which he waa about to enter. In a short time he made himself acquainted 
with the rudimente of the profession and be then purchased a compass a 
chain and entered upon his work. His employment prorured him food s 
raiment, and whattobim seemed more desirable, books; for during the period 
he waa engaged in tbis work be was a conntant student, and was preparinj 
himself by obtaining knowledge and information for other fields of lahur.J 
He continued in this employment with Buccess and with such correctness! 
that the accuracy of tiis work and surveys haa never been called in question.,J 
and he onjy relinquished his work for the time being, as the people wi 
about to call him to a more dignified and exalted ntation. 

Three years had now passed since Lincoln had left the enjoyments a 
endearmeiltB of the parental home, for life's dutiea and responsibilities. D 
ing that period he had discharged the dutiea of flat-boat captain, merchaj: 
cleik. Captain of Volnnteers, Postmaster and surveyor, with fldelity a 
ability, with credit to himself and satisfaction to his employers, and Ita 
gained the respect and esteem of all with whom he had become acquainted J 

A writer has well said : " No man has ever lived who was mon 
made man than Abraham Lincoln." The same writer says : " Not a i 
stance of hia life favored the development which he reaohed." This latta 
slrtfemetit is hardly correct. Indeed, it maybe stated that the circumstancBB] 
and surroundings which had attended him for the past three years \ 
favorable to his aspirations, his hopes and efforts, and to his success in laying 
broad and soUd the foimdations of his future attainments and develonmenls 
as a great and good man. His voyages on the flat-boats to New Orleans, , 
through the slave States, gave him a knowledge and insight Into the eflecia 
and influences of slavery which he could not have obtained by reading oi 
otherwise, and quick to see and discern the evils and results flowing from 
that servile instiution, thus early in his mind.were fixed the great injustjct 
and wrongs of slavery, and broad and deep were htid those true principles 
right and justice which became the prominent features of his future politicati 
His official connection with the Black Hawk war brought him tn contact | 
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with, and j^ u^ aequa''^'* "'''' '"i*")' promiient citizens, associated 
with the voiperg f^^^ (ji.arent parts of the Htate, and tliose of his com- 
maiid, gav^ notoriei' and prominence, which follows favorably all 
popidar mill officer*. Hib occupations as clerk, merchant. Postmaster 
and survuyo^yg [,,„[ access to the people, and a lai^B and extensive 
acquaintance iijg county in which he resided. Those circumstances, 
improved ae ^^re, certiunly favored his snccesB in after life. 

The immil^,, (^ Illinois during this period of Lincoln's life was 
unprecedouted^g history of the country. Pioneers from the sunny South, 
Kentucky, TeniL^ ijhio and the Middle and Eastern Stales, were sending 
in great nniiiber^^,p n,p,i and women to settle the broad and fertile plains 
of the Prairie fit Hardy sons of toil, with means limited, hut buoyant 
With hope and ex^tions for the future, with sterling hearts of integrity 
filled with kindne^irt hospitality to all. 

It was a Htate Vderful in progresH, a community grand in its concep- 
tions for the futureL succesBful in its labors and iispirationH tor pre-emi- 
nence; a Held of tiise in whii-h Lincoln, with his laborn, desires and 
hopes, might well sL f„r buci^bhs. He waa poor, and his necessities com- 
pelled him to lahor liiis daily hread, among those who considered la'ior 
not derogatory nor iliiiental tfl moral worth and to aspiratiouH for a higher 
and more perfect chiutm-. His personal appearance, rough and homely, 
brought in contact wllth« refined and cuJtivuted, possibly would not have 
been appreciated or Viioianded their respect and regard. He had no 
tCRchere, few books ali'no learned and intellectual companions, and it 
woold not have been wf hud it been otherwise. From the character of his 
reading and studies w^n see that he was fiilly iioalifled to direct and 
choose his plans and pJowes for the future. Hia tonii-erament was hopeful, 
not buoyant. Failh inlirtiHelf was sufficient to form purposes, and when 
formed to carry thein tdheir final consumation. He was firm and positive 
in his convictions of rigl and purposes were not made without study and 
inveatigation ; but wheOnatured, no dazzling prospect of place or preferment 
moved him from what I believed to be the right. 

That at tliis time p liad political aBpirations there can be no doubt. 
That be iiad honorablind strong desires for popularity and place in bis 
growing State is true ; ^d knowing this we can realize to some extent how 
Btrong were those convtions if right and principle. In a State then largely 
Democratic, he took his)tand with tiie minority and steadily adhered to those 
principles during his e[j.re life. He did so, believing that those principles 
^ founded on right aid jus'tice, and that in the future they would jtrevail — 
and the result of hie pjitical life proved the correctness and wisdom of his 
choice. 
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CHAPTEE VT. 

CHAB ACTE BI BTl R M . 

The attainmenta of Lincoln at this early age, an* persiBtent, patient 
luborB tor auccesa indicated characteristita marked aneculiar. HiB habiW 
ot study, hia selection of hooks for study, and his effopiA metliodto obtain 
knowledge and information of the past and present h*y °^ ^^^ country and 
of the prominent men of the aRe.wereoften subjei^ts (nniark by his intimate 
friends. • GKfted with a memory remarkable, elasticii retentive, valuable 
information and thoughts wars treusured np to ba id as opportunity and 
occasion might require. Hia method of investigation qnestions of a public' 
or political character, was to give both aideaathorgh and critical exami- 
nation and then form his opinioaa aud conclusiuns. 

Wanting in those personal attractions which iithe envy of every -circle, 
Btill hia pleasant Taya, his endearing good naturviB way of telling stonea 
and anecdotes, gave him acceBS to all ; and winer with the learned or 
unlearned, the refined or unrefined, he was alwa weloomed as one that 
made the company or circle complete, and in all ices and at all times ha 
found men and women to love and respect liim.This popularity and thi* 
public favor he had attained, were the reaulte of tl outward manifestationa 
of the purity of hie life and the goodness of his hea. 

Lincoln, at this period of hia life, was not a re^ous man. He was not 
a member of any church, nor did he MubBcribeloanj'eligiona creed, butdi 
in hia heart and nature waa implanted a religious »acture -which was truly 
perfect. He had read and studied the Bible mmi, in his childhood t 
youth. He believed in God, and that His moral ad natural laws direel«< 
and contoUed the afiairs of men and nations. He blieved that he and e 
created beings were under Hia guidance and cont^l. He believed in tl 
success and final triumph of the right through the irovidence of God. I 

:ogniEed his acconn lability to his Creator, and sac-ed relations between hr 
Qod and himself in all the purposes of Ids life, "be lesaons of piety a 
tmat in the Great Author of hia being, early iniplantd by a Cbriatian motbeTj 



ran throughV; 
commaud, ' 

and he made Wuie.n his life "to do unto others as ba would have them 
do unto him.'H ^.^g ^^g principle that governed hie actions and produced 
the grand reai^f i^[a life. He held in reverence the ChriBtian' religion, and 
men q( earnest Uy and trne devotion were held by him in much respect and 
esteem. The ig of hia Creator waa only mentioned with reverence; 
habits of diseipaV he never acquired in any form ; dissimulation and false- 
hood to him aeeffl uhhorrent and were never employed. Re was precisely 
What he appeared wk ward and original, social and genial. He had no 
deaire for fine dreir appurel, no taste for show or display in any way or 
form ; and it wa» U ^Uildhke simpliL-ity, directness and truthfulness which 
he Rherished in hiBynhood, which was the eeuret of his power and auccosH 
in public hfe. . \ 

This narrative olinroln's studious hafrits and character, representing 
perfect manhood, is tftten by one who enjoyed his friendship throughout 
life and who reveres 1 memory. It is a mirror in which all may look with 
pleasure and profit, aj one in which the young meii of our country may see 
lessons of enuourageitit, with hopes of sueceas it the example given are 
ioUowed with iiidu8tr)Ld perseverence through life. It waa said of Lincoln 
at that time, and saidjp-uly: " Lincoln has nothing except perseverance, 
popularity and plenty OiHends." What could be more esaential (o success? 
A friend of Liiii.'olu,flio was a student at the Jacksonville Ccdlege, and 
wiiose home was near Nj^ 8alem, during a vacation brought home with him 
Uichard Yatos and a nu^ier of other studeuta, and as they all bad lieard of 
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They found him at his 



DSnul occupation, when lit otherwise engaged, readiug. This time it was a 
newspaper, and he was Mng on his back, outside the store, on the cellar 
door. Yutea anil Lincoljliere first formed their acquaintance and were soon 
eDgaged in conversation,! The friends listened to the Hpeakers, never giving 
tliou^t to the fact that ob waa to become the war Governor of lUinoia and 
the other President of th^Tnited Htatea. 

Two years had now ppsed since Lincoln waa appointed Deputy Surveyor, 
and since hie failure at al election aa a member of the Legislature. Ue had 
become, during this perijtl, more extensively acquainted witih the voters of 
biB county, and had treqantly ad<iresfled his fellow- citizens on the political 
topics of the day. His stOe of adrtrcsa waa novel, impresaive, forcible and 
popular with the people, aid his future was held by the voters of hia county 
to be one of promise. 

In 1834 he was again dominated on the Whig ticket for the Legiaiature. 
He made an entire canvaai of the county, which at that period embraced the 




jf.sent counties of Sangamon, Mernanl, Logan andVifiatian. ^^° Senator* | 
iren members of the lower house, the entire W^g tick* "*^ eleetad, 
feht receiving the lughest vote oa the ticket. It \^ durg "I's ( 
^'he became more intimat«l7 acquainted with Joh^ T. "''■'^'i * l>rother J 
officer in the Black Hawk war, afterwards a member \>! JngreHB. Majoit 
Stnart had during the canvass became warraly attaehei'* Lincoln anr 
fonneJ an exalted opinion of hia abilities; and pleased wll^'is purposes an4'^ 
determination to achieve success he advised him to puif . by every means 
and effort, the study of law. Lincoln informed him thaf bad made choice 
of that profesaion, but for the want of funds and books h^'^^ ""t making the 
prr^TMs he desired. Major Stuart was at that time enged in the profession 
of law in Springfield and had an extensive and lucrativpractice. He at once 
offered to loan Lincoln all the law books be required b his studies, and he 
accepted the offer with pleasure. 

The canvass in this election was warraly contesi- The parties in th^' 
county were closely divided, and although the field is new to Lincoln, 
entered into the canvass with ardor and zeal that prcised 
during this canvass that those peculiar characteristic*! Lincoln, 60ciabilit|n 
hilarity and companionship, were the more fully iiihit«d in pnblii 
which made him ho popular with the t)eople. In th« early days in E 
it was customary for candidates for public favor > travel through tl 
districts and address their fellow citizens in publj and also to call at 
homes and dwellings of their constituente. For tb latter mode of can' 
Lincoln was peculiarly gifted. Under all circumances he made himf 
pleasant and agreeable with all persons, with the ch or poor, in the stal 
mansion or log cabin. With, or in the first, lie waeespectful, deferential 
sociable; in the other he was affable, agreeable art simple. It was in the"' 
(amfly circle, around the fireside, no matter hovhumble and lowly, that 
Lincoln felt at home. He entered into a convertlion with the father and 
mother relative to their hopes and prospects in lifethe schools, farm, crops, 
stock. These, and other farm and family lopics, wee so pleasantly canvassed 
that they were made to feel that they had met a fried — one near as a brother. 
Soon the children would claim his attention, and in hia knee or around his 
person they would be listening to his stories, whia the mother would hi 
with pleasure that tbey were fine, beautiftil childen; that Willie 
image of his father, and Sarah, tlie most beautfal one, looked like hi 
mother, and that she reminded him of a dear sister a playmate of bis youth- 
ful days. The distribution of some candy and nuLS completed the picture. 
Those tender and simple interviews of Lmcoln with the families be met, cams 
from the natural impulses of his heart, to create kind feelings and thougl 
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IS outere, una receive correBponding pleasure in ratum. Lincoln's experience 
in his early life iiud taugbt him that in tlie family circle, uround tlio hearth 
stone, were realised ttnd enjoyed the hopes, the aspirations and pleamires of 
■our better natures, and that where the friend, the neighbor, or even tlie 
stranger, enters therein and partakes of our cheer and hospitality, and enjoys 
and gives ont of his own good nature, thoughts, sentiments and feelings, in 
tmison with our own aspirations and hopes, we feel that we have indeed met 
a friend. Herein was Iiincoln's/orfe — his great siiccassin securing the respect, 
confidence and support of his fellow citizens at the polls. Tils success in 
Ihia direction was an enigma to his fellow candidates. They could not 
nnderstand how lie, homely and unpretending, could so univerBally secure the 
respect and esteem of the women and children. Frequently Lincoln and one 
of his opjionents in the canvass would meet and spend the night at the same 
farm house. Both were greeted with the hospitality then so proverbial in the 
Western States. While supper is preparing, instead of repairing to the 
boaee to diecuss the pohtica of the day,T,incoln proposes a wait over the 
faxm. The stock is seen, the crops examined, and in all Lincoln takes a 
pleasure, which he communicates to hia host. Sapper being served, the men 
repair to the veranda, where the topics of tbe day are discussed: t^oon they 
are joined by the mother and children. Now is Lincoln's opportunity. He 
calls one of the children to him and relates some of the incidents of his 
boyhood days; if a boy, how, with his dogs, he used to hunt the raccoons 
)Uld wild cats, and set his traps for the wild turkeys ; if a girl, he relates how, 
'with his sister, he often went with her to gather in the woods, the wild berries 
and flowers ; and then, turning to the mother, be would relate the trials and 
hardships of a, frontier life in Indiana, and speak of the love and affection of 
a dear, departed mother, and his fond recollections of her blessed memory. 
This adaptation of Lincoln's nature to obtain and secure the respect and 
esteem of all classes of men and women, was Uie secret of his popularity 
and success. It was not superficial or assumed, but it was the natural feel- 
ings and impulses of his heart. He loved the farm and the farmers, because 
on the farm he was raised. He loved Uie children because he was child-like 
in manner and feelings. He loved the motheis because he had m remem- 
brance the love and affection of a mother, and still retained the hallowed 
Inflaences and fondness for a motlier's tender instruction and regard. 

The canvass having closed, and the election having been held, Lincoln 
returned to bis work of surveying. When the labors of the day were ended 
the study of his books was resumed. He was able now to procure the law 
hooks be retjuired, and, in the interval from labor, he applied himself closely 
and diligently to bis law studies. When the period arrived for the meeting 
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of the Legislature, Lincoln laid aside Ilia compasB and law hooka and walk* 
one hundred miles to Vandalia, the capit-al of the 

Lincoln was now twenty-five years of age. He, and J. K. DiiboiB, memtisi 
from the same (lounty, were the two youngest memherHof the House. Hewl 
aBsigned by the Speaker to the Committee on Public Expenditures and 
AccountB, and occasionally, during the session, took part in the debates. He 
wafl noUced for his retiring modesty and demeanor; always ready, however, 
to ftsaume responsibilities and labors when necessary ; but bis services wer& 
never offered or pressed uuIbbs he was satisfied that they were desired or 
would be accepted. Tlie State was new, and, although rapidly settling up, 
was aa yet imperfectly developed, and the duties of the members were more 
of work than talk. Lincoln was always at the post of duty, prompt and faitft- 
ful to advance the interests and wishes of his constituents and in the diff^ 
charge of all his duties. When the session closed he walked home aatf, 
resumed his surveying and study of law. 

At this period a sorrowful and affecting incident occurred in Lincoln']^! 
history. Some time previous to bis Brat election to the Legislature, Lincoltt " 
had formed an affectionate and ardent attacliment for a young lady, Mies 
Anna R., of !^ew Salem, memher of a family highly honored and respected. 
She was pleasing in her manners, add ress and appearance, accomplished and 
intelligent, home-Uke in her tastes and disposition, and would have made 
Lincoln a suitable, agreeable and pleasant companion for life. Their attach- 
ment was mutual. Their union was deterred for a time until Lincoln could 
provide a home suitable for the wife of his choice. His election to the 
Legislature, and future prospects, held out the hope that soon their fondest 
desires would be realized. The present, to them, was happiness — the future 
full of hope and promise. Soon after Lincoln's return from the Legislature 
Miss R., his affianced, was taken seriously ill. Her disease soon took tl 
form of quick consumption, and in a few days, after all that could be done 
physicians, parents, lover, brother and friends, she quietly passed away, a 
flower smitten by the untimely frost. To one of Lincoln's temperament, 
confiding, ardent and endearing, this severe and irreparable affliction came 
with ail the bitterness and hopelessness which follows the sudden destruction 
of our most ctierisiied hopes and anticipations. Following this sad bereave- 
ment come those seasons of sorrow and depression of spirits which had beeD 
observed frequently since the death of his mother and sister, and which now 
seemed to be imgmented, and which followed him several yeare of Ids life. 
In those sad and mournful manifestations of an overruling Providence, waa 
exhibited a lovely trait in Lincoln's character — his intense and devoted love. 
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THE LE0I8LATUHE — 

In. 1836 LiBcoLo was again nominated and elected to the Legislature. 
This canvJiBS tlicoughout the State was wannly conteated by botb parties, and 
resalted m the suclbmb of the Whig ticket in Lintoln's district, and in the 
election of a Lef^iBlatnre whose members have never been excelled for ability, 
and the prommence tliej aftemarda attained on the pages of their State's 
history. The members from Sangamon county, two Senatora and seven 
Diembers of the Lower House, were so remarkable for their altitude, that they 
were tailed " the long nine"— no one of the members was less than six feet 
in heiifht, and Liin;oln was the tallest of the nmnber, and before the close of 
seaeion he became the tallest in influence and popularity. 

Of the members associated with Lincoln in this Legislature may be 
menUoned : James Semple, James Shields, Stephen A. Douglas, W. A. 
Bichardxon, afterwards United States Senators; John A. McClanard, Robt. 
Smith, John Hogan, J. J. Harden and John T. Stewart, since members of 
Congress; J. R. Dubois, Ninnian Edwards, Newton Cloud, John Moore, Wm. 
UcMurtry, W- F. Linder, and others since diBtinguisbed in the history of tlieir 
State. That Lincoln thus early in life and Legislative experience, and with 
the most talented and ablest men of his State, should have attained Boprom- 
inent a position in the Legistaturo, shows a remarkable evidence of ability 
and popularity. 

The State during the two previona years had increased rapidly in popula- 
tion and prosperity. Many questions of legislation were ably debated and 
acted upon, one of which was tiie adoption of a general system of internal 
improvements for the State at large, and one was the removal of the capital 
ot the State from Vandalia to Springfield, The friends of the first measure 
could not succeed without the aid and votes ot the members from Sangamon 
county, and they refused to support the flrst measure uidess tlie removal of 
the capital was made a part of the proposed measure. The labors and in- 
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fluence ot Lincoln in effecting the removal of the capital by conneotliig it 
with the Jiret measure, gave him much credit as a legielfttor, and for himself 
JIB well ae for the other members from his eounty, it was oonsidered by their 
cODBtituents ae a tnaeter stroke of policy, and added much te their reputation 
and popularity. This session of the Legislature was alao noted as being the 
period when Stephen A. Douglas first made his entry into public life. He was 
a Democratic member from Morgan county, the youngest member of the 
House, twenty-three years of age, and at once took his stand as a leader of 
the Democratic party. Lincoln and Douglas here first met iis tlie leading 
repreaentotives ot different political parties. Here, daring this aeaaion^they 
commenced that political and intellectual discussion of policy and principle 
which outlined the road to political preferment and renown which each pro- 
posed to pursue, not anticipating the struggle in which they were to engage 
in after yeara, which was to lead one, after years of political labor and toil, 
to hopes and anticipations unrealized and prostrated, and the other to the 
realization of hie loftiest desires and aspirationa for fame and renown. 

At tliia period and proceeding, the larger portion of the immigration to 
Illinois, was from the border slave states. The question of the rights of the 
slave-holders, as they claimed them, had never up to this time been agitated 
or disputed. The prevailing sentiment of the people was in favor of slavery, 
or in favor o£ the claims of the slave -holdera, as thej' held their legal and 
constitutional rights. The Democratic party was unanimously pro-slavery, 
and the anti-slavery aentiineiit among the Whigs wiw very weak and of no 
practical political force. The Abolitionists were de.ipised by the Democrats 
and disowned by the Whigs. Both parties were strong in their professed 
regard for the constitution, and claimed before tho public that the constitution 
protected the inatitntion of African slavery in all its different phaaes as 
claimed by the slave-holders. 

At this period, however, the agitation of the queation of alavery in the 
Eastern States by the Abolitionists, was beginning to excite interest and 
inquiry in the public mind in the Weatern States, and as the avowed 
principles ot the Abolition party were then bo unpopular in the West, tho 
Democrats, having a large majority in the Legislature, introduced in that 
body, resolutions of a strong pro-slavery ciiaracter, for political effect, and for 
the purpose of affixing the stigma of Abolitionism on all who would not 
endorse them. The principle embraced in tlic resolutions offered by the 
Democrats, was that Congress bad no power under or by the constitution to 
regulate or interfere with the institution of slavery in the States, Territories 
or District of Columbia. No united effort was made against the adoption 
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o( the resolutions by the WLigs. Quite a number, however, looking to 
partisan design in their introduction, voted against tbeirpasRage. Two :t 
bers of the Whig party were willing to espress, in a more formal n 
their opposition to the reeolutioae. Abrfibam Lincoln and Dan Stone, mem- 
bere from Sangamon county offered a protest against the resolutions, and 
had. entered upon the joornala of the House their reaaons for refusing to vote 
for the passage of said resolutions. The protest was : " That while the Con- 
gress of the United States has no power, under the constitution, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the several States, and that while the pro- 
mulgation of abolition doctrines tends rather to increasE^ than abate the evils 
thereof, still the institution of slavery is founded on both injustice and had 
policy, and that Congress has the power under the constitution to abolish 
Blsvery in the District of Columbia at any time ; but this power should be 
exercised only at the request of the jieopleof tlie District." By tliis moderate 
protest we may have some idea of the resolutions that occasioned their utter- 
ance. That only two members of the Whig party signed this protest shows 
the low grade of the iinti-slave sentiment in the State at that period. The 
protest made no reference to the power and authority of Congress to legislate 
on the subject in the Territories ; it was seen, however, at once, that the same 
power that could legislate on the subjeet for the District could also for tbe 
Territories. Here Lincoln took occasion, on the first opportunity ia public 
life, to mate his first anti-slavery record. Moderate and guarded as it was in 
sentiioent, his views and opinion on this great and growing question were 
here fully espressed, and he never afterwards became mure strong in his 
sentiments than the principles of this protest indicated and affirmed. 
Lincoln had formed his principles on tiiis subject in unison with tbe iwllcy 
and action of the fathers of the repnblic. Tbeir resolutions declaring that 
all the territory of the United titates not embraced in tbe thirteen original 
sta.tea at that time should ever be free territory, was to him self evident that 
those reaolutions intended to restrain the further extension of slavery and 
to confine it for all time to come within theliinits it then occupied; and these 
principles being in full accord with Ida own senUmente, he thus early in his 
political life gave utterance to those great truths which later came to be 
acknowledged by the American people as true and correct — that Congress bad 
full power to regidate, restrain and prohibit slavery in all territory in and 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. This humane protest for truth 
and jastice, presented and spread upon tbe journals of the House of Repre- 
Bontatives of Illinois, in 1S36, waa the outline, the principle and tbe platform 
apon which he stood and fought tlie great battle with Douglas, for freedom in 
the territories, and which principles and Bentimenta in a later day called 
IJncoln to the highest office in the gift of the American people, and gathered 
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at his call a million of freemen for the support and defence of the principles 
^then and there enunciated. 

We may, to eome extent, imagine, at thiit Ittte day, the scene on that 
casion. Lincoln arii^ing in hie place, his couutenance indicating firm nees 
f Md pleasantry, asking the House the privilege of having his protest spread 
I- tipon the journal, Donglne, in his seat, with countenanire indicating disdain 
' nod contempt for thi principles contained in the protest, not apprehending or 
realizing that in after yeara the last grand struggle for place and power — the 
highest in the gift of the American people — was to be fought on this issue, the 
germ of which was now being planted and which was to grow, nntjl under the 
leaderohip o[ the unsophisticated youth now before him, those eternal princi- 
ples of right and justice would prevail; andthatintluE, his last grand struggle, 
his efforts, his hopes and aspirations for succeas, elevation and power wouhl 
fail, vanish and disappear as the morning dew before the rising sun. 

The student of the political history of our government for -the present 
century will find m Lincoln's protest a aubject fruitful for thought and 
reflection. The Democratic party of his State, in their eagerness to promote 
the success of tlieir jiolitical aspirations introduced their resolutions which 
were antagonistic to the ordinance of 1787, and subversive of tiie po' 
authority of the government of the United States. The long supremacy of,' 
the slave power and the Democratic party had made them arrogant and pie- 
aumptiiiiis in the declarations of their principles and policy, and in the person 
of their champion, the " Little Giant," was the battle against freedo 
waged in favor of slavery. Lincoln, on this occasion, was quick to re8pon< 
for freedom, and his protest against Uie Democratic resolutions and 
of the power of Congress to legislate for freedom was a resuscitation of tht 
principles and policy of the fathers of the republic, aa eshibited in their 
ordinance of 17H7, for the prohibition of slavery in the territories. This may 
be said to have been the commencement of the great work of Lincoln's life ; 
for, from this time forth, he was recognized as the champion of free soil and 
free labor, and marching onward with the people in the great national contest, 
he led them on to victory. The results of this have been commensurate with 
the interests involved, and the consequences have been the triumph of 
righteousness and justice, and the dawn, the fullness of a hiippy and 
reunited people. 
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LOCATION AT STATE CAMTA L— AnttlTTANCE TO THE B. 

Lincoln had been Lidntilted to the bar iti 183G, and during this bi 
the Legialatare, bia friend, Jolin J. btuart, made a ptopoeition to him to 
becoioe hia partner in the practice of law, whit'h he ai:tepte(l, and after the 
seasion closed, in April, IS'Sl, he left New Salem and removed to ijpringfield, 
which ever after was his home, llis law practice, to this time, had mainly 
been in Justice's Courts. He hod also attended a few sessions oF the higher 
courts held in hia vicinity, and had gained a thorough knowledge of the 
practical forms and legal applications of processes of law. He ia now about 
to enter upon a more extensive and laborious Qe Id of labor. The ties and 
ftssooiatione of tbe past six years are, in a measure, to be sundered. Friends, 
faithful and true, who hod shown and manifested a deep interest in hia 
welfare and success, and whose aid and influence had done much to advance 
and forward him in his efforts for diatinction and preferment, were to be left, 
but not forgotten. Subsequent visits to his old home proved the constancy of 
hia (riendsliip and affection. On his arrival at SpringSeld, he became a 
member iu t!ie family of William Butler, who was afterwarda Treasurer of 
the Stat«. The social and influential atandhi); and surroundings of Mr. 
Botler's family were such that the influences, happily lor Lincoln, were of 
the most lucrative and desirahle character. Lincoln's labors and influence 
in the Legislature, in the tranafer of the State capital to Springfield, from 
Vandalia, had given him a favorable introduction to the citazena, and his 
arrival was greeted with a warmth and welcome that was moat gratifying to 
hie aspirations and feelings. He was now about to enter into a professional 
vocation, to encomiter in the rare and struggle for place and eminence in hia 
ptofeasion a number o£ master spirite, wlio have since made a bright record 
on the pages of their State's history. There was Douglas, Baker, Shields, 
Browning, Harden, Logan, Yates, Davis, Linden, Richardson, and ofliera, 
who were now entered into the field aa competitors in tbe race for professional 
preferment and political honors. 61 



Soon after his removal to Springfield he was called to a special aeBBion of 
e Legislature, and his partner. Major Stuart, in the following September, 
a elected to Congreas, and took his seat at the ensuing aeasion, which 
Beasarily dosed their partnerBhip, This connection had been one 
advantage to Lincoln. It was an endorsement of hia abilities, and gave him 
valuable assistance in his entry on his protossional and political career. The 
ri tJEena of Springfield, and county, liaving grateful reeoUections of his former 
), would not allow him to pursue his professional labors without inter- 
^tion. In 1S36 his name was placed upon t!ie legislative Whig ticket, and 
3 again elected. The membership of this Legislature was nearly 
equally divided between the two parties, the Democracy having a email 
majority. The sacred right of petition had been, by a Democratic Congress, 
denied and voted down. The industries and trade of the country had been 
DBtraled by the uraah and failure of the State bank Hyatem, and the people 
pid, in a measure, the Democratic party responsible. These causes, and 
e rapid settlement oi the northern portion of the State by emigrants from 
If England and the Middle States, had wrought a great change in the 
Jnglli of the political parties in the State. Lincoln, at this time, and at 
ion, was regarded and recognized aa the leading member of the Whig 
uty, and was nominated as tlieir candidate for Speaker of the House, and 
was defeated by one vote. He took a prominent part in all the discussiona 
and debates of a national importance. Many of the debates were of a, 
political character, designed to haye their influence and effei:t on the next 
Presidential elet^tion, and particularly on the politics of the State. Reference 
has been made in the preceding chapter to Lincoln's peculiarities, relative to 
his surprising faculty and original ingenuity of telling anecdotes, always 
applicable and illustrating the event or subject then under consideration, 
would seem that he had a story tor every subject. Some event had occurred 
previously that would Illustrate any matter be had under consideration, and 
it was really wonderful, that for every event in bis life and history some law of 
association suggested some story which seemed to clothe itself in a form 
applicable to the event and occasion. Those who have heard him relate 
those humorous sayings have enjoyed them as being the most amusing and 
wittiest of their kind. The elements of wit and humor always pleased him, 
and whenever he found anything ludicrous, humorous or witty, he could not 
resist the inclination to use it, whatever the incident might be with which it 
was associated. Anything that was morally beautiful touched him deeply, 
and he was as equally sensitive lo all that was grand, heroic and ludicrona it 
life. His stories and anecdotes were varied by the associations that called 
n forth ; sometimes with a moral point, or elucidating some great truth or 



propoaitioD, and at other times witli a point, humorous and liidiciuua. An 
incident of tlie latter claHB occurred during the Begsion of this Legislature. 
A member from Wabash county found something unconstitutional in almost 

!ry Doeasare proposed and brought forward for diacusBion and adoption. 
He was a member of the Judiciary Committee, and after giving his objections 
to the measure, would generally move its reference to said committee- He 
finally became such a, nuisance in that way. that the members resolved that 
Bome method must be devised to silence him and abate the evil, and Lincoln 

A resorted to in order to effect this desirable object. An opportunity soon 
ofifered. A measure was introduced in which Lincoln's coiiatituenta were 
directiy interested, when the member from Wabash arose and urged all his 
eloquence against its unconstitutional points, as he held them. Lincoln then 
arose, his grey eyes sparkling Jwith mirth, and his features indicating some- 
thing racy and humorous. "He said: "Mr. Speaker — The attack of ilie 
member from Wabash on the constitutionalitr of the measure bcJore the 
House reminds me of an ittcident that occurred with an old friend of mine 
down in Coles county. He was a peculiar old fellow, with heavy eyebrows, 
and a pair of spectacles always under them." A personal description was 
here at once recognixed. " One morning, just after tlie old man got tip, he 
imagined, on opening the door, that ho saw a rather lively squirrel on a tree 

If his house, so he took down his rifle and fired at the squirrel, but the 
Bqnirrel paid no attention to the shot. He loaded and fired again and again, 
antU the tliirteentli shot. He sat down his rifle impatiently and fiaid to his 
boy, who was looking on, ' Dick, there is something wrong with this rifle." 
■ The rifle is all right, I know it is; but where is your squirrel?' said Dick. 
■Don't you see himjhumped up about halt way up that tree 7' asked the old 

n, peering over liis spectacles, getting quite mystified. ' No, I don't see 
Mm,' said Dick, and then turning and looking in his father's face he ex- 
claimed, 'Oh, pshaw ! I see your squirrel now ; you have been firing all tliis 
lime at a louse on your eyebrow.' " 

Lincoln resumed his^seat without further remarks. The member from 
Wabash had been watching Lincohi with eager interest as his story pro- 
ceeded, and at the close his eyes fell and ius countenance indicated a fatal 
shot. The members were convulsed with merriment and laughter and the 
House was not further troubled with constitutional objections by the member 
Crom Wabash. Lincohi probably wrote this anecdote from an incident which 
the readers of Bums will recollect. 

Alter the adjournment of the legislature, Lincoln returned to Springfield, 
intending to devote his time exclusively to the duties of his profession. The 
State was divided into' judicial districts, comprising several counties in each, 
and holding court in the difierent counties, was tailed by the judge and 



IftwyerB "riding the circuit." Some twelve weeks wonld Vie reqoi 
complete a circuit, which was repeated twice a year. It was at the capital 
the State and on the circuits that Linc-oln Boon made a reputation, that placed 
him among the moat eminent lawyers of the 9tate. Hiu success may b 
mainly attributed to the following principles and method of busineaa which i 
he invariably pursued and pracBced. If he was consulted in a case he carefully I 
eitamined the main grounds tor action i if he considered they were sufflcient 
he at once took the case and prosecuted it with diligence to the end; it he 
thought his client hud not a good case he always advised the applicant not to< 
prosecute, telling him frankly that his case was not a good one, and that he 
was not willing to take the cose, as he did not think he could succeed. When- 
ever he was employed, he made himself acquainted with all the points both 
for and against his chent. EHpecially would lie fully oiamine every point 
that could be made against his case by his opponent. He so fully made him- 
self master of his case that liiB reputation for success soon became BO general 
that the people soon regarded him as having no superior. In the first yeara 
of hia professional lite he was not regarded as deeply versed in the funda- 
mental principles of law by his professional friends, stil! by them he was 
regarded as a remarkable advocate. All admitted that before a jury he had 
no superior. In presenting a case te a jury he always fairly presented both 
sides. The great struggle of liis powers as an advocate was perfect clearness 
of statement, a, fair open exhibition of both sides of the case and the power 
and slcill to fasten on the common mind his chain of argument and logic, and 
conduct the same to the result of his own conclusions. He had the faculty a 
bringing every juror to feel that his statement of the case was an abaolute a 
to him in forming a coiTect and Impartial verdict. 

The fundamental principles of Lincoln's profession had required y 
study and deep thought before he became well versed in the intricacies of ti 
taw; but the success he early attalncil was by his thorough knowledge a 
familiarity with hie fellows— grown up with the people, and being o 
people in the common walks of life, he was qualified and could Renemlly form 
a correct analysis of the capacity and thoughts of the men who composed the 
Jury before whom his case wan to be tried, and his arguments were addressed 
to them more in the cause of right and juHtice than of law, and his efforis 
were not so much to impress on the jury his owu convictions as to lead them 
by his illuatrations and deductions to the same conclusions that his argument 
indicated. 

This " riding of the circuit," brought I-incoln in contact with tlie 
people that assembled at the county seats on these oA-aHions, and his good 
:, his pleasant, odd ways, and hia amusing anecdotes and stories always 
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gathered around him a crowd of admirere. Those pleatuiiit exhibitions of 
I-iiicoIn'B good feelings and familiarity with the people miide him dis- 
tinguiehed, popular and loved by all. A pleasing trait in his charaf^tflr was 
bis regard and kind recoil eutione of the old friends and companionH of hie 
earlier days. Frequently he would leave the village hotel after the day's 
labor in the courtroom and spend the eveninga with them, and where it was 
poaaible, would stop with them during the court term. Nor did he iii pros- 
perity forgot bis relations who were poor and in humble circumstances in 
life. Whenever he could, he visited them, and when in their presence or at 
their homen no evidence of his elevation and his superiority in his condition 
of life was ever assumed or made perceptible. 

A pleasing inddent, in harmony with Lincoln's character, occurred on one 
of those trips on his circuit from Bloomington to Springfield, giving a pleasing 
and delightful insight into tiia kindness of heart. Fie called to stay over 
night with the writer, as was usual on this route. It was observed as he 
aUght«d from his baggy on his arrival, that his pantaloons were much soiled, 
and the remark was made; " Lincoln," (the usual address in those days) 
"you have fonml some mud on your travels to-day? " His reply was, " I 
will tell you about tliat after supper," Seated 6n the porch after supper, 
Lincoln says: " Charles, you recollect the slough this side of Funck's Grove, 
with the deep holes? In pasBing there this aftamoon I saw in the distance a 
flock of shcDp, and on the banks of one of the water-holes was a sheep, a 
mother, in deep distress. On riding up and looking down in the hole I saw 
ft little lamb ic the mire. Aa there was more mud than water, I saw at once 
th»t it could not get out itself. I felt a strong desire to liberate the little 
(allow, but I was in a quandary. I had bought this new suit of clothes at Bloom- 
ington, and I looked at the latnlj and then at my new suit of clothes. I saw 
with pain the fruitless attempts of the lamb to get out, and the frantic appeals 
Ot the mother for the relief of her offspring. I thought I could not spoil uiy 
clothes in going down in the hole, and finally I concluded to go on and leave 
the little fellow to his fate. After going on some distance I felt so bad that I 
turned about and resolved to go buck and get the sufferer out; so I went l>ack 
and hitched my horse to the fence and took some rails off the fence and tixed 
them BO I got down in the bottom of the hole and got the little fellow out safely. 
The motlier seemed as well pleased as the lamb, and they ran off lofrether, 
and looking back seeming to say, we are much obliged to you. Aft«r riding 
Home time, with feelings much relieved, the thought occurred to me, what waa 
the motive that indni'.ed me to return — was it to relieve the sufferer or to 
relieve my own feelings? What do you think of it, Charles?" I replied, 
" The qoestion will admit of thought, but in this case, as I presume in all 
similar cases, whatever the motive, the object was and will be obtained — the 
relief ot the mind as well as the sufferer." 







Soon after tbe election of John T, Stuart to Congress, in 1840, Lincoln's 
lership witli him in their law basiiieHs was dlsaolved, and he entered into 
buBineas associations with Stephen J. Logan, one of the most eminent and 
learned lawyers in the State. He entered into this new relation intending to 
devote his time exclusively to the duties of iiis profession, but the eitizens of 
Ilia county again deiaanded his services in the councUs of the State. 

He waa again nominated for the Legislature in 1840, and elected by a 
large majority. 

His name had been placed on the Whig ticket as one of the Presidential 
electors in 1836, and again ho waa called to head the electorial ticket in 1840. 
He took an active part in that eiciting canvass, and his addresses for the 
hero of Tippecanoe at the great Log Oahin and Hard Cider Convention at 
Springfield, and others held in the State, are atill remembered by those wh* 
heard them. As the Democratic majority was so large in the State that it 
could not entirely be overcome, he had the pleasure of rejoicing in the success 
his candidate and the party to which fie was warmly devoted. 

leeting of the Legislature he was again nominated by the Whig 

iberB tor Speaker of the House, and received more than the strength of 
ie part}', but the Democratic party being still largely in the majority, he woa 
de{eat«d. Tiiis session closed Lincoln's connection with the Legislature, as a 
mamber. He was afterwards frequently aolicited by the people to represent 
them again, but he could not, as his professional business required his whole 
time and attention. 

During this year, 1841, an incident occurred in Lincoln's history, one which 
was at variance with hia life, and certainly not in unison with his principlea 
and feelings. A sarcastic poetical phillipicappearedin tlieSan;/«Morf /ounia/, 
published in Springfield, edited by Simon Francis, under the signature of 
"Aunt Becky." The poem waa intended as a caricature, and made snch 
Jumos Shields, a young lawyer of l^priugfieid, and since Dnit«d 
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States Seiiator, that there could be no mistake in its apulication. Nature had 
been favorable to Shielda in granting to him, at hia youthful age, Belf-esteem, 
oetentation and a Belf-eetimation of power and influence over the fair eex, 
whieh said in deeds as well ag in words, that he could lead the hearts of the 
ladies captive at his will. Thia arrogant presumption, "Aunt Becky," treated 
not lightly. The poem in Springfield, where (Shields was so well known, was 
a subject of much mirth and comment, and certainly held the person alluded 
to, in much ridicule and unpleasant gossip. There was not anything in the 
poblication reflecting upon or derogatory to Shields' character, still, to one of 
high chivalric pretentions and self-importance and pride of aelt and person, it 
deeply wounded sensitive teelinge. 

Shields was hauglityand impulsive, and, instead of treliting the afiair with 
edlence and contempt, he at once proceeded to the ofiice of the editor and 
demanded the author's name. Francis, who in proportions reminded one of 
" FalstAff," and he possessed in an eminent degree the combative principles 
of that noted personage, requested time to consult with the writer, and one 
day was given. Francis was now in a dilemma ; the matter seemed to him to 
be MBuming a serious phase; he could not for a moment think of assuming 
the responsibility, and to give the lady's name would he unpleasant. He 
thought of Lincoln and called on him tor counsel. 

" said Lincoln, "if Shields calls again for the writer's name tell him - 
tbat I assume the responsibility." The writer of the poem was one of his 
intimate friends, and prohahly at this time a more tender relation existed, 
and without doubt Lincoln had seen the offensive article before it was pub- 
lished. He hardly expected that Shields, on so frivolous a matter, would press 
a duel. He had reason to believe that he would possibly receive a chal- 
lenge, and he ttlso intended to accept the same, if presented. 

On the following .day Shields called on Francis and was informed that A. 
Lincoln held himself responsible for the publication of the poem. The result 
was that Lincoln at once received a challenge from Shields, through his friend 
Col. B., and was at once referred to Lincoln's friend. Col, B. It may be stated 
that there were outside influences that had a bearing in this matter. Shields 
I prominent member of the Democratic party. Lincoln was a rapidly 
rising leader in the Whig party. An exciting canvass had just closed in which 
Lincoln was successful, and the article being published in a Whig paper, and 
Shields believing that Lincoln was acquainted with the contents of the article 
before its publication, his sensitive feeling could only be healed by resort to 
the code of honor, as held by men of like character. The rules of the code 
gave Lincoln choice of weapons, and he selected broadswords for the encounter, 
and he proceeded to take lessons in the art of self-defence, under the instruc- 
tions of E. H. M.. a teacher in that branch of the military art. 



The place of meeting selected was on &a isla.nd in the MiHsiseippi 
opposite Alton, neutral ^TOund between Illinois and MiHsouri. The meeting 
took plu^e according to arrangement, the iirincipale being accompanied by 
their seconds — Lincoln by Col. B. and Shields by Col. R. and Surgeon, Dr. 
I{. M. Other parties, trienda of the principals, made their appearance 
ground, determined that on no such frivolous grounds shautda duel take pla< 
the ehallenge had been sent without any conditions — no opportunity givei 
whereby Lincoln could explain or giveaatiHfactionto Shields' wounded honor. 
Lincoln now stated tliat if the challenge was withdrawn for the time being he 
would make his statement or explanations to their mutual friends, but that he 
could not and would not until the cliallenge waa withdrawn. To this Shields' 
friends could not well object, and the challenge was withdrawn, and then 
Lincoln made his explanations as to tlie objects designed in tlie offenaiv© 
publication, to the friends of both parties, which were considered satisfactory 
and honorable to both, and thus the difficulty was amicably adjusted, An 
incident occurred at the place of meeting which showed Lmcoln's peculiarity 
and how little of dignity and decorum he exhibited on the occasion. Wliila 
the friends of the parties were visibly engaged in arranging the preliminai 
of the duel and endeavoring to bring it to a peaceful solution, Shields 
standing with arms folded, a countenance stern, firm and majestiCj awaitu 
the result of the deliberations, while Lincoln, with hia broadsword, 
engaged in cutting down the weeds and grass that ohatrut^ted a free move- 
ment of person about the ground selected for the encounter. The contrast 
in the bearing aud demeanor of the principals caused a smile 
tenances of tbe friends of the parties which, taken with the surround! 
indicated a scene of the ludicrous and comical. The affair being amicabi 
arranged the parties with their friends returned to Springfield. This incidei 
which has been frequently mentioned and aLludeil to by the press 
sections of the Union, waa regarded in the community in which Lincoln lived 
as a silly, foolish affair, excusable on his part as he had cliamploned the cause 
of a lady, and therefore, in the excitements of Lincoln's political l^e it was bo 
regarded. That Lincoln held in his heart no antipathy against Shields waa 
in later years made evident when Shields was appointed by Lincoln to a high 
S the Republic. 

At this period, 1842, Lincoln and E. D. Baker, of Springfield, and J, 
Hardin, of Jacksonville, were candidates before the Whig Convention U 
nomination for Congress. Referring to this Convention, Lincoln 
friend; " We had a meeting of the Whigs of tlie county here on Monday last 
to appoint .delegates to a District Convention, and Baker beat me and gob 
the delegation' instructed logo for liim. The meeting, in sptte of 
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to decline it, appointed me one of the delegates, so that in getting Buker the 
nomiitation I »hall be fixed a good deal like a fellow who ie made groomsman 
to the man who has 'cut him out' and is marrying hie own (Jear gal." 
Hardin was nominated by the convention, and elected. 

On the second day of November, 1H42, Lincoln married Miss Mary Todd, 
daughter of Hon. Robert 8. Todd of Lexington, Kentucky. Miss Todd had 
viBit«d several yearn in Springfield, Illinoie, previous to her marriage, with 
ner married sisters, Mrs. N. W. Edwards and Mrs. Dr. Wallace. She waa » 
lady of a pleasant and afifeetionate disposition, fond of gaiety and the social 
amusements of the day^tastes and tempermenta in many respects different 
from Lincoln. The union, however, proved to be a pleasant and happy one. 
Home to Lincoln had many pleasant and sacred memoriea. It was to him a 
borne of rest and domestic happiness where he laid aside the labors and duties 
of his profession, and in the bosom of his family, and with his ehildren, spent 
his happiest hours. Lincoln, now for two years, was actively engaged in his 
profeBsional duties and in the enjoyment of his new domestic life, the time 
tbue paeeed away until the great political contest of 1S44. 

Lincoln, early in lif^ read the hiograpUy and speeches of. Henry Clay, 
and espoused with all the ardor of his youthful enthusiasm the principles 
advocated by that eminent statesman in the councils of the nation; and he 
labored with hiti accustomed energy and zeal for the success of Mr. Clay's 
political aspirations. His name was placed at the head of the Presidential 
ticket as an elector. He entered into the canvass with his accustomed energy 
and canvassed the entire state, and visited Iniliana and delivered there 
several addresses in favor of his chieftain. The result of this strongly con- 
tested canvass was a sad disappointment to Lincoln. While it had rendered 
his great hero a hopeless man politically, the canvass had given Lincoln a 
pximinence much higher than he had heretofore attained. His canvass had 
^ven credit and strength to the Whig party and made him a reputation as one 
of the most effective and powerful pohtiial speakers in the country Hia 
speeches on and in favor of the protetti^e system of duties which was a promi 
nent issue in the campaign, were clear and powerful, and their subsequent 
adoption as the national policy proved the t-orrei tneas of his views in those 
addresses, which are still remembered for the clearness of their arguments 
and soundness of tiieir logic. In the result of this election Lmcoln «.is not 
only disappointed but disgusted. In Lontrasting the pohtical pnnnples and 
great anperior abilities of Clay over his suttessful competitor, he had his 
misgivings us to the capacity of the people for self go\ernment The result 
e«emed to him, reasoning from his pohtKal standpoint, that the people had 
made a serious mistake in the choice of their rulers, and their decision was 



antftgonistic to true political prineipiefl, and to the correct and 
wliich Btiould direct and control the national government; and, in the heat of 
hJB diBappointment, he declared to his friends that he would, for the future, 
discard politicB and attend to his own bueineeB, and devote his time to 
duties ot his proEeHsion. But his ambition and friends did not allow hini loi 
to be influenced by this formal declaration. In 1846 the friends of Mr. 01 
requested Ikim to deliver tin address at Lexington, Kentucky, in favor 
gradual emancipation. The sentiment and views of Lincoln were in 
with those of Mr. Clay in reference to slavery in the several states. 
held that it wbh a question of local legialation, and that the evil sliould 
abated by gradual emancipation and colonization. Lincoln had never 
the eminent statesman, and was desirous to hear his address on that occa 
He accordingly arranged his business and left Springfield and arrived at Le: 
ton in time to attend the meeting. After the address was delivered, LincOl 
was introduced to Mr. Clay, who invited him to visit Ashland. This gave 
much pleasure to Ijincoln; he bad heard him on the rostrum, and from the 
private visit and interview he anticipated much gratification. He found Mr. 
Clay at home very hospitable, polished in his manners and bearing, but 
evincing a superiority and pre-eminence that could not be misunderstood. 
He was evidently kind and affable, but it was in that patronizing, hberal 
way which creates unpleasant feelings in a sensitive mind. On his returning 
home it was at once apparent to Lincoln's friends that he had been somewhat 
disappointed in Iuh exiiectations of Mr. Clay. The address delivered was 
written, and was wanting the pathos and eloquence that Lincoln espi 
It was soon observed that his visit to Ashland had modified in a degr 
«uthu6iaHtic admiration of the " mill boy of the slashes," and that Mr. 
as a man, possessed the fallibility aud weakness common to all men. 

In 1846 Lincoln was nominated by the Whig party tor CongreBS, 
Sangamon district. Having received the nomination he laid aside his law 
books and devoted the intervening period before the election to a complete 
and exhaustive canvass of his district. His opponent, on the Democratic 
ticket, was the Eev. Peter Cartwright, an old pioneer and leading Minister 
AndElder in tbe Methodist Church. The popularity of Lincoln was unbounded ; 
his majority was fifteen hundred and eleven, the largest ever received before 
by any Whig candidate in that district. This remarkable majority was larger 
than that of General Taylor in 1848, when a much larger vote was polled, and 
was another evidence of Lincoln's popularity, and ol the trust and confidencgl 
reposed in him by the people. 
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CHAPTER X. 



1. RECORD. 

dfl the Gtli of December, 1847, Lincoln took hie Beat in the Thirtieth 
CocgreitB, His experience derived from four meaaions in the Legislature of his 
stAte prepared him well Uir his congrenBional duties. He had made hiniaelf 
fully acquainted with national policy and legialation. To th« former, in liiB 
enthnsiaHtiu canvass for Mr. Clay, he had devoted his moat laborione efforts, 
and understood well the ^reat questions which at that period divided the 
patties and people. He being the only Wliig member from IllinoiH gave him 
in6uence and prominence in the House ol Representatives. It was at this 
seesion that Stephen A. Douglas first took his seat in the United States 
Senate. Lincoln and Douglas had flret met as representatives of their respec- 
tive parties in the Illinois Legislature. Douglas, having with hini the support 
of the large Democratic majority, had the more rapidly advanced in tliepohtical 
race; itHeemed somewhat remarkable tliat the two leading men of their 
reBpective parties in their state should be brought together and kept so closely 
in contact until events still in embroyo should bring them out before their own 
state and country as champions of antagonistic principles and poIiticH which 
were momentous in their issues and grand in their results, and winch, even at 
that Ume, had hegan to agitate and divide the American people. 

On the meeting of Congress, the President of the United States, James K. 
Polk, was anxious to justify tlie war which he had declared against Mexico, 
and place in a favorable light bis action before the American people. In 
bis message to Congress of December 7, IS47, he said that, "The Mexican 
Qovernment had, under wholly unjustifiable pretexts to, involved the two 
countries in war hy invading the territory of Tesas, and shedding the blood 
of our citizens on our soil." Lincoln took issue with this statement of the 
President, by a set of resolutions he introduced in the House, which were 
called "tlie spot resolutions." taking tlie ground, that the first blood that 
was shed was on the Kio Grande ; if not on Mexican territory, at least it was 
on disputed territory — territory over which tlie Teian Uovernmeut had never, 
01 



previons to annexBtioii, exercised any juriediction. The resolutii 
introduced on the 22d ot December. They found no favor or advocaleB wil 
the Democratic party, and being laid over under the rules, they were 
afterwards called up; but they tornied the baaia of a speech delivered b] 
Lincoln on the 12th of January in which all the points in the resolution were 
folly diecuBsed and treated. The reaolutionH called upon the Preaident, by a 
aeries of eatirical, and yet serious questions, to indicate or fix the spot where 
the first blood was spilled. The speech was fully characteristic of the speakerJ 
Bimple, direct and clear as to the question at issue, and was considered 
most effective against the administration on the subject delivered during 
seaaion. Texas having been annexed to the United States, and in the interei 
of the slave states, and the war undertaken in the same interest, and for the 
acquisition of territory for the extension of slavery, it \e worthy of remark 
here, that on all questions arising out ot this war the Southern membere of 
the Whig party acted and voted with the Whigs of the free States. Bober^ 
Toombs, A. H. Stephens, Thomas B. King, and others, made their record as 
against tlie war. 

On the first of June the National Whig Convention met at Philadelphia 
to nominate a candidate for the Presidency. Lincoln was one of thememben 
of that Convention, representing Illinois. The Convention being governed in 
the selection of a candidate, not bo much for ability as availability, selected 
General Taylor. The war had made General Taylor a hero; his victories, 
and the simplicity and modesty of his dispatches had created an enthusiasm 
for him in the rank and file of both parties. Taylor and Cass liaving been 
iiominat«d for the Presidency, the seaaion of Congress was continued ontil 
August. After the nominations were made, nmch of the timeof the menibera. 

is occupied in making campaign speeches. On the 20th of July Lincoln 
obtained the floor and delivered a speech reviewing the pointeat issue between 
the two parties. This speech, viewed in tlie light of a campaign address, was 
ehnrp, telling and unsparing, and in revealing the weak points in one candi- 
date and marking the strong points in the other, it could not be excelled- 
The friends of General Cass were endeavoring to give him a militarj- reputa- 
tion, AS lie liad been near Huil's surrender in 1S12. On this occasion, 
Ijincoln'a remarks relative to General Cass' claims for military honors were 
intended to be humorous and sarcastic. " By tlie way, Mr. Speaker," said 
Lincoln, " do you know that I am a military hero7 Yes, sir; in the days of 
the Black Hawk war 1 fought, bled and come away. Speaking of General 
Cass's career reminds me of my own. I was not at Stillman's defeat, but I 

,s about as near it as Caas waa to Hull's surrender, and, like him, I saw the 
place afterwards. It is quite certain I did not breakmy sword, for I had none 
to break, but I bent my musket pretty badly on one occasion. If General 
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Caaa went in advance of me in [uckiiiK whortleberries, I giieee I surpassed him 
in chargeB on wild onione. If he naw any live, fighting Indiana it wua more 
than I did, but I had a good many bloody struggles with moBquitoes; and, 
Although I never fainted from the loee of blood, I can Bay truly that I was 
often hungry, and I hope, if I ever should turn Democrat and be taken up by 
that party as a t;aadidate for the Preaideocy, they will not make fun of me by 
trying to make me a military hero," 

The firtit eeaaion of the Thirtieth Congress came to a close in August, 
and the members returned to their homes to prosecute and complete the cam. 
paign which had been commenced at Washiugton. Lincoln )iad discharged 
his duties conscientiously and faithfully. He found, however, on his return 
home, that his action on the questions connected with the Mexican war had 
not generally pleased his constituents. The anti-war sentiment was not as 
strong in the West us in the East, and the people bad, in a measure, endorsed 
the sentiment uttered before his regiment by Colonel Baker, previous to taking 
op. their march for Mexico, "My country, right or wrong." The war was 
popular ifl the West, as the enthusiasm for General Taylor fully demonstrated. 
Lincoln, although opposed to the war, believing it to be unnecessary and 
unconstitutional, voted for all the men and supplies that were required. 
After the close of the session of Congress he visited New England and 
delivered a number of campaign speeches, and then returned home and 
entered with ardor into the canvass for General Taylor, and continued until 
the day of the election, and then rejoiced for the success of his candidate and 
the national triumph of the party for whose prosperity and success he bad so 
long and faithfully labored. 

In this political canvass the Whigs were charged by their opponents with 
inconeistency. They had selected as their standard bearer a man whose 
reputation had been made by the successful prosecution of a war which they 
had opposed. General Taylor had been nominated because he was a military 
hero, not for any natural or acquired fitness for the Presidency. The war had 
provided an instrunient whereby the Whigs might acquire power and success, 
and they were not slow to seize it. 

Lincoln, writing from Washington to a friend, a prominent political 
member of the Whig party, said in his letter: "In law, it is good policy 
never to plead what you need not, lest you oblige yourself to prove what you 
cannot. The application I mean to make of this rule is, that you should go 
for General Taylor, because yon can take some Democrats and lose no Whigs ; 
bvt if you go for some other one because he was in favor of the war and the 
mode of prosecutiog it, you will still take some Democrats, but you lose more 
Whigs, so that, in the sum of the operation, you will be the loser. This is 
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Uiy opinion, and, if you look around, I doubt if you do 
be the fact among your own neighbors." 

Soon after the close of the canvasB Lincoln left hia home to take his seat 
in the second sension of this Congress, which was comparatively a quiet one« 
The war vrilh Mexico had been brought to a close by the treaty of Guadalupe' 
Hidalgo. The Whigs had elected General Taylor, and the national pnlaft 
had resumed its wonted tenor. Lincoln, during this sesaion, left on record 
more fully his anti-Hlavery sentiments. He voted, as he often said, forty 
times tor the Wilmot proviso. He stood firmly on the right ot petiHon t». 
CottgrBBS, and did as much in opposition to the extension of slavery as oppor— ' 
tunity offered, find as his coneeived notions of constitutional obligations would 
allow him to do. Early in the seawion, Uott, a member from New York,intro. 
duced a resolution instructing the Committee on the District of Columbia to 
report a bill prohibiting the slave trade in the District. This resolution 
appearing to take measures impolitic and that could not succeed in the House, 
Lincoln vot«d against its adoption. He, however, on the sixteenth day of 
January, introduced a substitute for this resolution. It provided that no 
person not within the district, and no person thereafter born within the dis- 
trict, should be held to slavery within the district at Uie will of their mast«r 
who could claim their full value at the hands of the government, and that the 
ai^t iteelf should be subject to approval of the voters of the district, The 
above are the prominent features of the bill. It failed to pass, owing to oppo- 
sition from members of the slave states. There have been those who have 
believed and held that Lincoln did not regard slaves as property under the 
constitution, and have quoted his statements made durini; his conttist 
Douglas, in wliich he denied the statement made by the Supreme Court 
the Dred Scott decision, that " the right of property in slaves is distinctly 
expressly in the constitution." He held that there was a great difference 
between a distinct and express affirmation and a tacit recognition of property of 
BlavBH as the constitution implied. His anti-slavery sentiments, as expressedf 
and record as implied in the bill he introduced in CongresB, with his treatment 
of the stave question daring the rebellion, establishes the fact beyond contro- 
versy that he regarded slaves as property under the constitution. His 
sentiments and feelhigs were that slavery was morally and unjustly wrong, 
and hia humanity and regard for that which was morally right and just in 
that direction, was held and moved by his obligations to the constitution anit 
laws as he understood them. 

The fourth of Martih closed' Lincoln's congressional term and labors, Hia 
victories hereafter were to be achieved in a different and larger field. After 
the close of hia congressional term, his friends endeavored to secure his 
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appointment as Coramisaionet of the General Land Offn*, but the effort 
failed. On returning to hia home in Springfield, he foanrt that hia profeesional 
buBines§ had Buffered materially during his congreBsional term. He at once 
entered with energy upon the duties of his proteaaion, and proaecuted them 
Huccessfiilly until 1854, giving less attention to atate and national politics 
than he had during any period of his previoua political life. He was called 
to stand in 1852 ae an elector on the Scott electorial ticket. He made bat 
few Bpeechea during this canvass. He thought the selection of the Whig 
standard bearer not a fortunate one, and not having confidence in its success, 
lie did not allow the contest to draw him away from his profeBaional dnties. 
He had made his record in Congress on the slavery question, voting for the 
Wihmot proviso on every occasion, and had introduced a bill for the payment 
to those owners of slaves liberated in the Diatrict of Columbia. The sentiment 
of the people of the West at that time was not fully up to the standard indi- 
cated by Lincoln's record on tlie slavery question, but each succeeding wave 
of pubhc opinion indicated an increasing sentiment in that direction. Lincoln, 
during those years of which he was engaged in hia professional buaineBS, 
was a close observer of and not indifferent to the national events then in 
progress. 

On the 9th of September, 1860, California was admitted into the Union. 
The State was formed from territory wrested from Mexico, by which the 
South expected to extend the area of their peculiar institntion, the leaders in 
the South realiaing the tact that their political power was surely departing 
from them, and they were earger and zealous in their efforts and expedients 
to retain it. To satisfy the South, concessions were exacted from the free 
Btatea called the compromise measurea of 1850. This concession to the 
slave powers was not even satisfactory to the South, The political leaders 
of that section were not content with the mutual agreement, and could not see 
ID them the Becurity they desired, and the free states saw that the intention 
find results of the compromise measures would be to force slavery into the free 
territoriea, and they could only see in them abasement and humiliation. The 
people, however, desired quiet and peace. They had become weary of the 
endless agitatiou, and accepted the action of the two national conventions, 
which, in 1852, adopted these measures, as they trusted they would be a 
final settlement of the differences lietween the two sections of the Union. 
These concessions to the slave power and interest, were not satisfactory to 
Lincoln, and he had no confidence that they would secure the desiruil 
results. Hia study of national poHtics and Iiia knowledge of the leading men 
and measnrea, had satiafied him that the laat slave state had been admitted 
into the Union, and that the time was not remote when the principles of free 
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soil and free labor were to become tbe great leading political issues and I 
questions tliat would divide the national parties, and that in this contest of J 
the people for principle, right, juetice and freedom, would prevail. 

The period intervening between 1B50 and 1864, was a season of profesaional ' 
prosperity and of domestic happiness to Linuoln. With an affectionate and 
agreeable companion, their home had been blessed with children, and they 
■were to lilm a source of pleasure and enjoyment rarely if ever eicelled, and 
when from the labors and anxieties of his profeaeioDal and political duties he 
returned to the family circle he found rest and happiness which was pure and 
unalloyed, 

Lincoln had four children, all sons, Robert, Edward, (who died in 
infancy), William, who died in Washington during the President's adminis- 
tration, and Thomas, since deceased. Robert, the eldest, now the only 
Borvivor, is a prominent lawyer of Chicago, and is at present a, member of 
President Arthur's Cabinet, holding the honorable position of Secretary of War. 
The home endearments and enjoyments of Lincoln's boyhood days were 
renewed in his own family circle, and the honored and filial relations of 
husband and wife, parents and children, were happily blended in love and 
affection. Lincoln's home feelings were notably expressed by him on his 
receipt of a telegram announcing his nomination for President by the Chicago 
convention. He looked at it silently, while bis friends around him shouted 
in triumph. Ho said in his own peculiar way, "There Is a little woman 
down at our house who would like to hear tills ; I'il go down and tell her." 
He was anxious to be the first to communicate the happy tidings. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



KAKSAfi-NEDSAfiKA 

The historical events of 1854, were remarkable in their inception and in 
their extraordinary resulte upon the final BBttlement of the slavery qneBtion. 
Notwitbetanding the paflsage of the compromise measures, the discuaalon of 
the slavery question iji Congress was began and continued. TIub inflamed 
and excited the public mind, and wliicli was destined to continue until the 
institution was destroyed. The pledges of pea«e and harmony which had 
been given, seem to have been disregarded and' unheeded. The abrogation 
of the MiBsouri comiiromise of 1820 was afTeeted, and a bill organising the 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska was enacted, whioh left them free to 
choose whether they would have slavery as an institution or not. The 
ftdmission of California had given preponderance to the free states. To regain 
that power, and force slavery upon those territories was evidently the design 
and object of the slave interest in the enactment of the bill. 

Judge Douglas was the author of. what was termed the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill — a bill whiL-h he based upon what he was pleased to call popular 
sovereignty. This, opening up to the admission of slavery, territory which 
by the compromise of- 1820 was set apart for free territory, aroused the 
popular feeling to a degree which had never before been exhibited, Men 
who in good faith had acquiesced in the compromise measures, felt that they 
had been overreached and foully wronged. This movement in the sfave 
interest aroused Lincoln to the reality, as he then believed, that there was to 
bo no final settlement until either freedom or slavery should triumph. lie 
regarded the institution as the fathers of the republic regarded it. As 
Washington did, when, as President of the United States, he approved and 
signed an Act of Congress, enforcing the prohibition of slavery in the 
Northwestern territory, and a year later when he wrote to Lafayette, saying 
" That he considered the prohibition a wise measure, and expressing the hope 
that we should some time have a union of tree states." Tliis new doctrine 
that slavery was right and was entitled to the same consideration as freedom, 
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and that it was claiming national re gmtion and proteition even where, 
awakened and aronaed Lincoln s indignation and re'<iBl«nLe and this soon 
became the popular Hentinient and feeling m all the free etstes henator 
Douglas had seen the approa h of the political con motion in the distant 
and in bia desire to flatiefy liis (nends in the North and propitiate the Sout 
he brought forward Wh KanBas-Nebraeka Bill, hoping to outride the 
under the deluaion, as it proved to be, of popular sovereignty. Henal 
Douglas was fairly entitled to tbe credit of being an acute politician, but hei 
he soon fouud that he had made a great mistake, even with the members 
his own party. It was to be the conflict of the age, and on its issue hetwei 
Lincoln and Douglas, was to be fought tlie battle of giante, not for populi 
sovereignty, but for and against freedom. We do t^enator Douglas 
injustice to say that at this time be saw the Whit« House in the dietance, i 
that be wati trimming his sails for a voyage in that direction, and tliat 
Lincoln had in hie vision a seat in tlie United Statea Senate. Both were to 
he disappointed in tlieir expectatioon. Senator Douglas, before be left 
Washington, had heard the mutterings of the storm in tjie distance, but li{ 
was illy prepared for his rei^eption in hie own slate. He arrived in Chici 
the first of SeptembBr, and in his first attempt after the passage of his bill 
address his conatituenls, be was refused a hearing. We can imaghie 
great and universal was the opposition to the principles of his bill, when 
Democracy of Chicago refused to hear their great ohampion and leader 
defence of it. However, the first demonstration of political displeaBure 
passed away, and the city which refused to hear the exposition and defeat 
of his policy, now honors his dust and points with pride to hit 
that of a great leader of a party long in the ascendency in the state. 
leaving Chicago he addreaaed the people in several of the principal fowna, 
but Uie feeling of the people was such that his speeches affected the public 
mind but little. In October be arrived in Springfield, on the occasion of tJie 
State Fair. A large number of repreaentative men from all parts of the 
State had come together for consultation on the impending political crisis. 
Tbe chief interest of tlie occasion was in a discussion between Lincoln and 
Douglas. Judge Douglas had long been in public life. His speeches in 
the Senate on the repeal of the Missouri compromise and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill had given bim a national reputation. He was the recognised 
leader of his party in his own state, His experience in debate, his great 
aliility, his ambiHon and strong will, and bis untiring industry, made him 
moat (ormidahle antagonist. He entered into a defence of his policy with tbi 
bearing of a man who was detetmined not to be defeated. That be made 
able defence on this occasion was acknowledged by all, On the succeedinj 
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day Lincoln replied. The Sangamon Jmirnal. and the Chicago Pi-esa and 
Tribwnt said it was a. laaeterly effort. The Kanaas-NebraHku bill was the 
subject, and his expoBitioii of its fallacies was declared to be unanswerable 
and ovetwhelmning. The following passage is given as being worthy of note 
Jor itsefi'ecton his audience; " My distinguished friend saj-s it is an insult 
to the emigranta to Kansas and Nebraska to suppose they are not able to 
govern themselves. We must not siur over an argument of thia kind 
because it happened to tickle liie ear. It must be met and answered. I 
admit that the emigrant to Kansas and Nebraska is competent to govern 
liimBeli, but," the speaker said, rising to his full bight, " 1 den}< his right to 
govern any other person without that person's consent." This was the 
whole difference and matter between him and Douglas, and the people so 
nnderatood it. 

The next meeting between the champious took place at Feoria shortly 
afterwards. The sjieecbes made hare were reported. In this instance Lin- 
coln's triumph was more complete than at Springfield. It was evident thai 
Jn^e Douglas bad become conscious that he was not invulnerable. He 
Iiad evidence of Lincoln's power over the people, and did not manifest his 
usual confidence in the principle be had espoused. It may be here remarked 
that Lincoln in his political speeches never resorted to the tricks of stump 
Speakers. The real questions at issue occupied his entire attention. He 
□ever endeavored to raise a false issue or evade a real one. If he told a 
story it was not to amuse his audience, but to illustrote his argument. He 
was always in earnest and closely argumentative. Here, as at Springfield, 
Lincoln occupied more than three hours in the delivery of his speech. One 
passage will suffice to illustrate both. Judge Douglas argued that the people 
«f niinois had no interest in the question of slavery in the Territories, that it 
only concerned the people of the Territories. This was in accordance with 
bis own feelings when he declared that he did not care whether slavery was 
"voted up or voted down " in Kansas. Lincoln opposed this on the broad 
ground of humanity and the terms of the Declaration of Independence, but to 
bring the argument more directly home, and to show his audience and tlie 
people of Illinois that they had a practical interest in the question o( slavery 
in the Territories, he said ; " By the Constitution each State has two Sen- 
ators; each has a number o£ Representatives in proportion to the number of 
its people ; but in ascertaining the number of the people for tliis purpose five 
slaves are counted as equal to three whites. The slaves do not vote ; they 
are only counted and so used as to swell the influence of the white man's 
vote. To show the comparison we will take the States of Maine and South 
Carolina. Both States are equally represented in the Congress of the United 
States. Now bow are they in the number of their white iieople? Maine has 
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At tliiB period, 1854, politics in Illinois, aa well aa in all the free StateaJ 
was in a chaotic sttite. Whigs, native American and Anti-Mebraska Denio^ 
crate composed tlie opposition to tlic Democracy. Lincoln was still a WliigJ 
but he had become convinced from passing events that the organizatioal 
was in a state of disruption ; the interest of slavery had severed it forevas 
from the eouthern portion that had made it a powerfal national party. 

On the vote to reiwal the Missouri com promise, the Southern Whip lia^ 
united and vot«d with the Democrats, and this union created two sectJonaH 
parties— the opposition to the extension of slavery was sectional and the party ■ 
that foimed this opposition, however broad its views might be, was necee- 
Barily sectional, Lincoln was not alow to perceive that this unity of the South 
in favor of the extension of slavery with and in the name of the Democratic 
party, would unite all opposed to those meaeures in one great party, and that 
the time for its organization was at hand. A convention had been called to 
meet at Bloomington, May 29, 1856. Here, with Lincoln's assistance, the 
Bepubliean party of Illinois was organised, a Htate ticket nominated and a 
delegation appointed to the National Repnbhcan Convention to assemble at 
Philadelphia on the 17th of June. Lincoln was now an active member of a 
party whose avowed purpose it was to resist the extension of slavery in the 
Territories, and confine it to the States where it only held ita rigbtfl under the 
Constitution. He made a speech on this occasion which was of marked 
power and elo<iucnce. A writer saysi "Never was an audience more 
electrified by human eloquence. Again and a|,'ain during the progress of ila 
delivery the audience sprang to their feet and upon benches and testified by 
long continued shouts and the waving of hata how feelingly the speaker had 
wrought upon their minds and hearts." Lincoln was now regarded, not only 
by the Eepublicans of Illinois, but by all the Western States, as the first man 
in the party. His name was presented to the National Convention as their 
candidate for Vice-President. On the informal ballot he received 110 votes 
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259 for Dayton. Tbe vote was aeomplimentaryone.and was Lincoln's firat 
furmal introductioii to the nation. 

Lincoln engaged with lus usual eam«BtnesB and ener^ in pnblic addrosBeB 
dtiring the campaign for Fremont and Dayton, tlie Republican nomineea, and 
had the eatisfactionr after a heated and spirited contest, to find a notable 
change in the politics of his State. Col. W. H. BieBeU, nominated in oppo- 
sition to the Democratic candidate, waa elected Governor by a large majority, 
incoln 'a readiness in turning a political point was fully ill UBtratad by him 
during thiB campiiigii while mabing a speech in Coles county. A voice in the 
crowd called out; "Mr. Lincoln, is it true that you entered this State driving 

OK team barefooted? " Lincoln paused a moment as if conaide ring whether 
he should notice such cool imitertine nee, and then eaid: " I think I could 
prove that fact bv at least a doien men in thia crowd, any one of whom ia far 
more respectable than my questioner." The question seemed to inspire him, 
and he proceeded to Btal« what free institutions had done for himaelf, and to 
show the evils of slavery to the poor struggling white roan wherever it existed, 
and then aaked if it waa not natural that he ahould hate alavery and apeak 
against it. " Ye8,"Baidhe, "Wewillapeakforfreedom and against slavery as 
long aa the constitution of our country guarantees free speech — until every- 
where on this wide land, the sun shall ehine and the rain shall fall, and the 
■wind shall blow Uf>on no man who goes forth to nnrequited loil." From this 
time, it may be said, that Lincoln waa, to the cloae of his life, engaged in 
political afFaira, He now only occasionally, in the line of hia profession, took 
charge of important cases in tlie higher courts. 

Soon after the inauguration of Preaident Buchanan, Senator Douglas was 
invited to deUver a apeech at Springfield, IllinoiB. In that speech the Senator 
exhibited the progress he had made in his principles and hia departure from 
the fundamental tenets of the fathers ot the republic, by announcing tliat the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, when they asserted " that all 

n are created equal," only meant to say, " that British auhjects on thifl 
continent were equal to British subjects born and residing in Great Britain." 

Lincoln was invited by many of the citizens to reply and he did so. After 
givingin his ingenious manner the absurdity and the ridiculous interpretation 
of that sacred instrument, he then said he would give his opinion as to what 
the framers of the declaration meant. It was atatedlin such a liberal and 
catholic spirit that the following extract will be aihnired and appreciated. 

said: " I think the authors of that notable instrument intended to include 

men, but tbey did not intend to declare all men equal in all respects. 
They did not mean to say all men were equal in color, size, intellect, moral 
development or social capacity. They defined with tolerable distinctness 
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in what respect they did consider all men equal — equal in certain 'inaJienaDi^^ 
rights,' among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. They 
said this and thin they meant. They did not mean to assert the ohyions 
nntruth that all were then actually enjoying that equality, nor yet that they 
were about to confer such a boon. In tact, they had no power to confer that 
equality. They meant simply to declare the right, so that the enjoyment of 
it might follow as fast as circumstances should permit. Tliey meant to set 
np a standard maxim (or free society which should he-familiar to all and be 
revered by all, constantly looking to, constantly laboring for and even 
though never perfectly attained, constantly approximatjng and thereby con- 
stantly spreading, deepening in its influence and augmenting the happi 
and value of life to all people of all colors everywhere." 

The purposes and intention of making Kansas a slave State, which I 
coin had foreseen and foretold, was now in full progress. TJnderthe Kansas- 
Nebraska bill a pro-slavery Legislature was elected, mostly by non-reaidente. 
The free-soil men, who numbered three-fourths of the population, refused to 
participate on account of the illegality of the election. Tliis Legislature met 
at Lecorapton and passed an Act providing for the election of delegates to a 
convention to form a t^tate ConsHtution. In the election of the members to 
this conventJou the free-soil men took no part, on the ground that the Lejia- 
lature which ordered it had no legal authority. Only 3,000 votes were polled, 
whereas the le^l voters in the Territory were not less than 10,000. The 
convention met and a pro-slavery constitution was formed. The hist^iry Of 
its fate will be incidentally mentioned in a succeeding chapter. The grfl 
struggle tor freedom and the non-extension of slavery was now approach] 
and near at hand, and here may properlv be stated the political standing ^ 
connections which Lincoln and Douglas saetained and supported in this grj 
national contest. 

The Senatorial term of Douglas was now about to terminate, and | 
desired that his senatorial action should be indorsed and approved by i 
people of his State, and he be returned again to the Senate, But eventsl 
Kansas had taken a course he had not anticipated or desired. The burdeq-f 
the pro-slavery constitution was pressing heavily on his shoulders, and h^ 
first endeavored to shift the load on the Republican party. In this attemj 
in a speech delivered at Springfield, speaking of Kansas, he said; 
law under which the delegates to the convention are now about to be elect^ 
is fair and just in its provisions, and if any portion of the inhabits 
under the advice of politicatleaders shall absent themselves from the | 
on that party must rest the responsibility." By these words, Douglas i 
fully committed to whatever might be the a«;tion and coneiuaions of the c 
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vention. He had freely and voluntarily given the siave power what it had 
not asked tor in the KansaB-Nebraska hill ; he had offered and given the 
slave power the privilege and opportunity of making slave Btatea out of terri- 
tory set apart for freedom, if it could; and now the people were about to 
hold him reeponaible for the offapnng of hia own creation. In hla desire to 
conciliate and please the slave power, he had divided his own party in hia 
own State, and he was not Blow to observe that his own pohtical success in 
the future was in danger. lie was soon assured that he uould not place the 
burden of the Kansas obloquy upon the Hepublicane, and that his only pros- 
pect of re-election Wt the Senate required him to take isene with the Demo- 
cratic administration in this case and assnme the championship of the anti- 
Lecomplon party. 

As the most notable and important period in Lincoln's history was hia 
contest with Douglas for a seat in the United States Senate in 1858, and for 
the Presidency in 1860, it may ba projwr here to say something further 
in reference to Douglas himself : 

His career in hia adopted State as a political aspirant had been one of 
remarkable success. He had from his first entry into public life acquired the 
confidence and supjiort of his party, and long had he been honoredand recog- 
nized as its leader, and had si , red the power and influence second to none 
in his State. In the Senate and national councils he had achieved a national 
repatfttion of which he might well be proud. On all important questions of 
national significance he wielded a force and influence excelled by none ; he 
had labored for and done much in promoting and advancing the interests and 
prosperity of his adopted State; to the material interests of and to the success, 
advancement and preservation of the power of his party he was fully com- 
mitted and devoted, and his party had always given him its entire confidence 
and support. The national reputation that Douglas had secured and achieved 
encouraged his friends to present his name as a candidate for the Presidency 
in the Demotraric Convention in 1852 ; in that convention he received ninety- 
two votes. In the Democratic Convention of 1856 he was agam a candidate, 
receiving 122 votes out of 296, and the nomination of Buchanan was only 
effected by Douglaa requesting his friends to withdraw his name from the 
contest. These popular manifestations of favor had inspired Douglas with 
the hope tliat in 19fi0 he would be the nominee of the Democratic party tor 
President. His Kansas-Nebraska biU was intended by him as a popular 
measure for efl'ect in that direction ; it was a hid for the votes of the South, 
and the doctrine of popular sovereignty was intended to make the provisions 
of the bill acceptable to the Democracy of the free Htates. The success 
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Douglas bad not been unnoticed by Lincoln ; be bad admiration for ItiE 
and respect for bis power witb the people. 

In one of Lincoln'B original manuscripts, speaking of Douglas as Sen 
he said; " I effect no contempt forthe high eminence be ha,B reachei 
reached that the oppreeBed of my species might have shared with tbe 
elevation, I would rather st&nd on that eminence than wear the richest 
erown tliat ever pressed a monarch's brow." Noble words, worthy of 
who exempliSed and uttered them. 

Tbe adoption ot the Lecorapton constitution by the pro-alavety vot« 
Kansas had dispelled the illusion of popular sovereignty in the free States, SMi 
waB fully demonatraled that it was not the act and deed of tb« people of Kansas. 
At tills time tbe administration at Washington had committed iteelf in favor 
of tbe Lecompton constitution, and no apparent opposition was manifested 
against it by tbe leaders of the Democratic party. Before Douglas left Illinoie 
for Washington it was said that he would not support the administration in its 
approval of the Lecompton constitution, nor are we prepared to Bay that 
Donglas was not actuated by the best of motives in tliis resolution. To 
oppose that constitution was not inconsistent witb bis doctrine of popular 
sovereignty when taken by itself, for it was clear and certain tliat this consti- 
tation was not the act and deed of tiie citizens of Kansas. It is proper here to 
remark that Douglas saw now clearly that hex^'Qld not carry tbe Lecompton 
constitution through the aenatorial contest in bis 8tat«, then imprending, and 
he saw also that his opposition to the Lecompton fraud would take from tbe 
Bepubiican piarty some of its best capital and lessen the efforts of the oppo- 
sition to defeat him, On taking bis seat in the Senate on bis arrival at the 
national capital, Douglas startled many of bis Democratic friends by taking 
bie stand against the administration on the Lecompton qaestion, In oppo- 
sition to tliat slavery constitution he labored and voted with the Bepublicans. 
It was a stand— a step not often taken by politicians ; it lost liim the sup- 
port of the South in bis Presidential aspirations, and it was his only salvation 
in his senatorial aspiration in liis own State. It was a bold step, and we may 
not Hay that it was not a patriotic one, but taken in all its connections, it was 
a remarkable one. He it was who, by his Kansas-Nebraska bill, liad opened 
this free territory to this outrage, and he was now about to, by bis own 
Action and efforts, strangle tiiH own legitimate offspring at its ciiristening. 
In the fina] vote in tbe Senate, Douglas, with three other Democrats, voted 
agtunst tbe Lecompton constitution, and in tbe House twenty Democrats 
voted tbe same way ; tbe votes defeated tbe measure, Douglas, in his action 
on this measure and against the administration was endorsed by most all tbe 
Democrats of his own State, and the administration, in its efforts to defeat 
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him in hie senatorial canvaes was only able to carry a smatl taction ag^net 

This stand taken by Douglas, while he lost the support of a few adminis- 
tration adherents in his own State, rendered hira so popular with the Repub- 
licans in the eaetcm States that many of tliem not knowing the causes and 
motives by which he was actuated,desired and recommended that tlie Repub- 
lican party of Ulinois should aid in returning him to the United States 
Senate. Wbile this act of Douglas led the Republicans of Illinois to feel grate- 
ful lor his aid in defeating this iniquitous measure, they well knew that his 
course was moved in that direction not by any love he had for the Republican 
party. Douglas was onh- at variance with the administration on a point of 
difference as to what was the act and deed of the citizens of Kansas, and the 
Republicans of his Stat«, knowing well the cause and motives of hie disagree- 
ment with the administration, saw in the future no probability of any further 
agreement or aid in the supjiort ol the measures and principles of tlieir paity, 
and events in the near future proved tlie correctness of their conclusions. 
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1 DOUGLAS. 

Before tlie cloae of the Beeeion of Congress in 1857~8, DouglaB returi 
home to look after hia senatorial interests and prepare for the moat importal 
and closely contested canyues of his (xtlitical life. He was a candidate 
re-election to the United States Senate, and the Democratic State Convi 
tion of Illinois of April 21, 1858, indorsed his course and votes against t1 
Lecompton constitution. His popularity and power over his party 
Btate was fully manifested during this campaign, when all the efforts of the 
administration, combined with the Repubhcans, failed to defeat him. 

The Republican State Convention met at Springfield on the 16th of June, 
two months after the meeting of the Democratic Convention. The conven- 
tion had hardly assembled before it was evident that there was an entire 
nnanimity for Lincoln as its nominee for the Senate in opposition to Douglas. 
After some preliminary business, the following resolation was introduced and 
unanimously adopted : 

" That Hon. Abraliam Lini^ln is our first and only choice for United 
States Senator lo fill Uie vacancy about to be created by the expiration of 
Donglas' term of office." 

Lineoln was prepared for this action of the convention, and posters 
announced that he would address his fellow citiisens in the State House 
the evening. Tlie lial! of the House of Representatives, at 8 o'clock p. 
was filled to its utmost capacity, and Lincoln was received with unbount 
applause. The desire to hear Lincoln on this occasion was very great, 
liis speech, which was listened to with intense interest, occupied three houra 
in its delivery. It made no appeal to partisan prejudices, contained no 
tricks to win political applause. He stated the real issue of the political con- 
test, and laid out the ground work upon which he proposed tostand and ftgl 
the battle for freedom. The first point he presented was, that in liis opinii 
our government could not endure permanently half slave and half free, 
controverted the position of the friends of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill as beij 
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founded on popular Bovereignty, and fully esposed Uie Nebraska doctrine 
which was intended to mould or educate public opinion, particulBrly in ttie 
Korth, not to care whether slavery was voted up or down in the territories, 
and showed fully that while the inhabitants of a Territory could, under the 
proviBions of that bill, establish slavery, they were debarred by the Dred 
Scott deciaion of the United States Supreme Oourt from excluding slavery 
from any Territory. One point in that notable deciBion was, " That subject 
to the Conatitution of the United States, neither Congress or a Territorial 
Le^elatare can exclude slavery from any United States Territory." And as 
this Dred Scott decision of the Supreme Court enters largely into the diacua- 
sions of the policy of the two parties, the following is a furtlier extract from 
that notable decision : " That no negro slave imitorted as Buch from Africa, 
and no descendant of such slave can ever be a citizen of any State in the sense 
of that term as used in the Constitution of the United States." 

The members of the convention and the miinerous audience were pro- 
foundly impressed bytheaddreaaof Mr. Lincoln. Hia manner and his earnest 
appeals to their patriotic Bensibilities and aense of duty carried conviction to 
the minds of all that he was discussing the gravest and most momentous 
political questions and issues of the day and age. 

Senator I>ouglaB, on the 3th of Jidy. made his ilrat appearance in the 
senatorial campaign before a Chicago audience, and his reception on that 
CMicasion waa an imposing one — one that gave him pleasure which he did not 
atrive to conceal. A few months previoua he was denied a hearing, and now 
in the same place he was received with applause. He had voted against the 
iecompton constitution, and his former sins were forgotton or not mentioned. 
The Senator, in his speech, reviewed the action of the late Republican Con- 
ventjon and Lincoln's speech on that occasion, commenting on hie opinion 
that this government cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. He 
unfairly proceeded to say that Lincoln by this advocated broadly and clearly 
a war of sections — a war of the North against the South — to be continued 
re-lentlesaly until one or the otlier shall be subdued— nt 1 all th States shall 
become eitlier slave or free, Following in this train f a g m t wl ch was 
as unfair as illegitimate, he next charged Lincoln with a d ir a d policy to 
reduce the States to a perfect uniformity of intereats and m tituti a ontrary 
to policy and usages of the republic. Lincoln's critii, ms of th D d Scott 
decision were next treated in a manner by the Senat wh I not in 

aniBon with the sentimenta and feelings of the larger portion of hia audiencii. 
In bis remarks, he said : " I resjioct the auguat decisions of tliat tribunal, I 
shall always bow in deference to them. I am equally free to say tliat the 
reason aaaigned by Jlr. Lincoln for resiating the decisions of the Supreme 



Court in the Dred Scott decision does not in itaeli meet my approbation," 
The wht^e tenor of tho Senator's speech was intended to mii^ represent MfJ 
Lincoin ani place him in a, ialse light before the public. Lincoln wae presentj 
heard the whole B^ieech, and it was announced that on the following e 
he would reply to it. 

The wekome Lincoln received when he took the stand the followina 
evening was quite as enthusiastic as Douglas had received the previous evea3 
ing. He was introduced by Hon. C. L, Wilson of Chicago, and when lift 
came forward there was such a storm of loud and continued applause that Ii» 
was obliged to extend his hand before he could secure silence necessary £o» 
proceeding. After treating of some minor subjects he proceeded to the point^j 
of Douglas' speech, and treated them fully and fairly. Referring t 
remarks of Douglas, that he advocated a war of sections of the North agains^ 
gonth, he said ; 

"The adotition of the constitution, and its attendant history, led th^ 
people to believe that slavery was in the course of ultimate extincUon, j 
Buch was the belief of the framers of the constitution itself; if not so, v 
did the fathers declare that slavery should not ^'o into the Territariea ; ■» 
declare that within twenty years the African slave trade might be abolishectg 
why these acts and more that might be ennmerated — but a clear indicatioi 
that the (ramera of the constitution intended and expected the ultimata e 
tinclion of slavery? I have said a hundred times, and 1 have no desire a 
inclination to take it back, that I believe ther j is no right, and ought to be n 
inclination in the people of the free States to enter into the slave t^tates s 
interfere with the question of slavery at all." 

The charge made by Douglas that Lincoln was in favor o( reducing tho 
institutious of all tlie States to uniformity was by Lincoln so clearly bandied 
and utterly demolished that the charge was not again reiterated during that 
campaign. 

The reasons here given by Lincoln for his opposition to the Dred 3 
decision were so full and coneluetve that his audience manifested in 
strongest manner tlieir unison and concord witli the speaker on this subjects 

Lincoln had reason to be gratified with his speecii and his reception by^ 
the citizens of Chicago on this occasion. His enthusiastic reception, the ctosfl 
attention, the favor with which his arguments were received, indicated thftf| 
already a change woa taking place against the further eiftension of slavery, ii 
the sentiments and minds of his auditors. 

This local contest for a State election was now inaugurated and opened^l 
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coin took bin stand, while Donglas, with the Democrats, held to the Nebraska 
bill, leaving the question of slavery to be settled by the inhabitants of the 
State or Territory proposed to be admitted into the Union. How tar Lincoln 
wae moved in thia contest by PMsidential aspirations we are not prepared to 
say. That he desired and intended that hie speeches shoiild have a national 
reputation and effect is apparent, and that he considered the senatorial contest 
of secondary importance liis speeches clearly indicated, as well as his replies 
to his Eriende who insisted that his intention to draw Douglas outfally on the 
Dred Scott decision was not politic. His friends said: " If you pnt that quea- 
tioQ to him he will perceive that an answer ipvin^ practical force and effect to 
the Dred Scott decision in the Territories will lose him the battle, and he will 
reply by offering the decision aa an abstract principle, but at the same time 
denying its practical application." But, said Lincoln, " If be does that hC 
never can be President." His friends replied, "That is not your lookout; 
yon are after the Senatorship." Lincoln replied, " No, gentlemen ; I am 
killing Iftrger game. The battle of ISGO is worth a htmdred of this." 

This contest of Douglas with Lincoln was a mazy and difficult one. He 
bad inaugurated his plausible theory of popular sovereignty, and introduced 
and passed his Kansas-Nebraska bill — the first to please the North, the last 
to satisfy the South ; but the untimely introduction of the I^ecompton pro- 
slavery constitution compelled him to change his tactics in order to save his 
place in the Senate ; and now lo regain, it possible, his lost popularity in the 
Sontb.he was giving in his adhesion to the Dred Scott decision — a decision 
utterly at variance with [wpular sovereignty. Douglas had, by his opi«sition 
to the pro-slavery constitution , regained , i n a large measure, liia popularity with 
Mb party lost by the enactment of his Nebraska bill and tlie opposition against 
bim in this contest by the administration gave him sympathy even with the 
K«publicans. 

Douglas, a week after his Chicago speech, addressed the Democracy 
at Bloomington, and the following day at Springfield. The Bi>ecial points 
which he elaborated were his popular sovereignty notions, and his disagree- 
mentwith and opposition to the administration on the Lecompton question. 
Mr. Lincoln was present at Bloomington during the delivery of the Senator's 
speech, taking notes and preparing himself for the struggle on which he had 
entered, and on the day following he addressed the people at Springfield 
at a subsequent meeting to that addressed by Douglas. 

Mr. Lincoln opened his address by speaking oE the disadvanh^s which 
the Republivans were subjected to by the unfair and unjust apportionment of 
the legislative districts, and he also referred to the diijparity that existed 
between the reputation and prospects of the two candidates tor senatorial 
honors. He then proceeded to say : 
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"The acsiDus friends of Douglas have been hoping, and now expect, that. J 
at no distant day he will be President of the United States. They see not fat I 
in the future postoScea, land offices, foreigrt missions, marsh alahipe, and arfl 
they gaze on this beautiful picture, they are redoubling their efforts andj 
labors to make his election sure, and in this respect Judge DonglaB bi 
me at an advantage. Nobody ever expected me to be President, and in a 
poor, lean, lank face, nobody has ever seen any cabbage sprouting oat." 

In closing his address on this occasion, Lincoln |held up to his audiencM 
in a vivid exposition the course Douglas was pursuing in being a party to c< 
Bpiracy, intending to deceive the people with the plausible idea that t 
Eettlers of the Territories could exclude slavery from their borders if they 
chose to do so, while at the same time Douglas well knew that the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, rendered it impossible for them to 
do BO. Beferring to this, Lincoln said: "This charge, which is a serious 
and important One, was made in my speech of June the 17th, and Judge 
Douglas has, np to the present, ignored it. Since it was made he has not 
alluded to it at all. On his own tacit admission, I now renevt- the charge." 



CHAPTER XIY. 



CONTEST 



The Benatorial contest between Lincoln and Douglas had taken national 
iaaues, and, in a remarkable degree, was exciting the Intereet of both partieB 
throughout the Union. 

The Republicans of the Eastern States who had at first favored Donglas 
in his aident desire to be returned to the Senate, in retam for his opiMjsition 
to the administration on the question of the passage of the Lecouiplun consti- 
tution, were now eatisflod, from the published reports of the speeches of 
Douglas, that he would give no support to the party opposed to the eKteneion 
of slavery. 

Lincoln had observed with pleasure and interest the attention that was 
being given by the public men and press throughout the Union to the contest, 
and in order t« bring himself more fully in contact with the Democratic Toters, 
and to press on the auditory whom Douglas addressed, the deception and 
sophistry of Douglas' arguments and reasoning as to the effects of the Dred 
Scott decision, he was an:xious to address the same audiences at the 
eame meeting with his antagonist. To effect this desired object, on the 
twenty-fourth of July he forwarded the Senator the following note : 

" 3os, S. A. DoL'ULAB — M>j Dear Sir: Will it be agreeable to you to mate 
an arrangement for you and myself to divide time and address the same 
audiences the present canvass ? Mr. Judd, wlio will hand you this, is author- 
ized to receive your answer, and, if agreeable to yon, to enter into the tenus 
cl such arrangement. Your obedient servant, 

A. LmcoLS." 

In reply Douglas said, " That recent events had placed difficulties in 
the way of such an arrangement; that he had made a series of apiwintmenta 
extending over nearly tlie whole jwriod that remained before the election, 
and that candidates for Congress, the Legislature and other ottices would 
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desire to speak at those meetings. While, therefore, he declined the genei 
invitation, he would make an arrangement tor seven joint debates in 
tongreBsional diatricts respectively, where they had not already epoken. 

The agreement was consumated between the two championa, and 
following places and times designated: Ottowa, August 21,1858; Freeport, 
27 ; Jonesboro, yeptember 15 ; Charleston, September 18 ; GaleBburg, 
October 7i Quincy, October 13, and Alton, October 15. During the period 
before the first appointment both parties were engaged in their independei 

work. 

The first meeting of the series agreed upon was held at Ottowa. A lai 
concourse of people, estimated at twelve thousand, were present. Douglas 
had the opening speech of one hour, followed by Lincoln of one hour and a 
half, and concluded by Douglas in u half hour. And this was the arrange- 
ment to be followed alternately through the series of debates. The Imuta of 
this work will not permit even in an abreviated form a report of the speeches 
delivered at this series of debates. They were all printed soon after the cam- 
pstign closed, without note or comment, and were read and re-read by 
millions of American voters before the great political contest of IStiO cloei 
This great contest between Lincoln and Douglas, aside from its local 
assumed this order : Has Congress the power under the constitution to pi 
hibit slavery in all the Territories of the United States ; and if ho, is it the dul 
of Congress to carry this power into effect? Lincoln assumed the afBrmaU( 
of these propositions, He placed himself on the broad platform of th] 
Declaration of Independence, tli«t ail men are created equal, and are endowed 
with rights which are inalienable, such as lite, liberty and the pursuits of 
happiness. He held that all men, without distinction of race or color, are 
included in this declaration. He believed that slavery lived by the 
freedom, and in a state of sufferance with it, simply because freedom regal 
itself as eternal, while it regarded slavery as ephemeral. He nnderstoi 
from the history of the Republic, that it was so held and regari^ed by th«' 
illustrious patriots that gave us our constitution and organized our govemmonl, 
and in their prohibiting slavery in all the territory of the United States *t 
that time, they anticipated and expected the end of slavery at no distant day. 
And now, when it was the design and policy of the government under the 
present administration and its supporters to natioualize slavery and make it 
perpetual, to give it by judicial authority more rights tlian freedom, and even 
to make it impossible for freedom or the jieople to abolish or overthrow it, 
he beheved a conflict would arise which would continue until the question 
was settled by its extinction or its universal predominance. In this iseoe 
Lincoln was disposed lo take the side of freedom, because he beli 
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slavery should be reRtricted to tUe States in whkh it was constitutionally 
tolerateil, and that CongresB, having the power, aliould by appropriate legis- 
lation ]»rohibit slavery in all the Territ-ories of the United States, 

Douglas asBUnied that the people of every Territory liad tiie right to 
decide for themselves as to whether they would have slavery or freedom ; 
that neither Xllinois nor any other State had any right or interest in the 
decision of that question; that what those rights should l>e was only 
legitimately to be determined by the Stales or Territories tliemselves. 
On these points, with tlie side issues — the Nebraska bill, popular sover- 
eignty, the Dred 8cott decision, the abrogation of the Missouri compro- 
mise, B fugitive slave law — were the seven debates maintained and contested 
by tbe speakers. There was in those debates one particular point in which 
Lincoln had forced Douglas into a declaration and position unfavorable for 
luB Presidential aspirations. In the early stage of the canvass, before the 
arrangements tor the joint debates were made, Douglass, in a speech at 
Springfield, had indorsed the Dred i^cott decision of the Supreme Court and 
severely criticised Lincoln's opposition to that decision. During the joint 
debates Lincoln Bo clearly allowed the fallacy of Douglas' theory of popular 
sovereignty in connection with that decision tlnat Douglas, in order to 
save himself from defeat for the Senatorship, was coni|)elled to change 
his position, In answer to Lincoln's inquiry, " Can tlie people of a 
Uttited States Territory in any lawful way, against the wish of any 
citizen of the United States, exclude slavery from its limits prior to 
the formation of a State constitution?" The Dred Scott decision he had 
indorsed, and which he said he would sustain, said " no." But the 
political barometer had fallen, and now Douglas, in answer to Lin- 
coln'squestion, says: "It matters not what way the Supreme Court may 
faereafter decide as to the abstract question whether slavery may or not go 
into a Territory under the constitution, tlie people have the lawful means to 
introduce it, or exclude it as they may please, for the reason that slavery 
cannot esHt a day or an hour an3^'here unless it is supported by local police 
tegalationa. Those police regulations can only be established by the local 
legislature, and if the people are opposed to slavery they will elect representa- 
tives to that body who will, by unfriendly legislation, effectually prevent the 
introduction of it into their midst." 

It was the intention and aim of Lincoln in requesting and arranging the 
joint debates witli Douglas, to force him into such an open declaration of 
slavery as to secure Ids defeat for the office of Senator, or, failing in this, to 
compel him into sucli declarations on behalf of freedom as would rtun him as a 
Southern candidate for the Presidency. This concession of Douglas to free- 
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dom, without doubt saved Idle the Senatorsbip, while it ia equally 
that with it went tlie last hope for Southern support in hia PreaidenI 
aspirations. 

Pollard, the Southern hiatorian, in his history of the " Lost Cause,' 
" It ia thus Been that Mr. Douglas has tortured the language of the Kansas- 
Nebraeka bill into the sense that the unorganized population of a Territory- 
might decide the question of slavery as against the States' interest of the 
South, thus indicating to the North that this meoEure might quite as 
and readily exclude slavery as the intervention of Congress, tlie right of 
the black Republican party claimed." 

The abaurdity of adhering to the Dred Scott decision and advocatioi 
popular sovereignty at the same time, Lincoln showed in a single sentence, 
giving the whole argument. He said : " It was declaring no less than that 
a thing may be lawfully driven away from a place where it has a lawful right 

Those who have read those debates have not failed to notice that Douglas, 
by his artful appeals to a principle, which was only a shadow without the 
Bnbstanee, was creating false issues, leading his audiences by appeals to their 
prejudices, from the real principlea involved in the contest. Lincoln made 
no effoTtti to gain applause, but with zealous tenacity he mastered the great 
questions he had In hand, and refused in every instance to be drawn 
away from the real issues of the campaign. Thus briefly have been atal 
the principles of the two champions and that of the parties they represenl 
the merits of the controversy at issue and their methods of conducting 
canvass. They attracted to their debates immense concourses of peopli 
the entire nation watched the contest with a solicitude and interest whioKI 
indicated the national character of the issues involved. While the canvaaf 
was local, the questions and issues were national and they indicated the plat- 
forms and policies of the parties of the next Preaidential contest. Politicians 
of the East as well as those of the South were now looking to the West with 
eager interest as Lincoln marshaled the young Eepublicana an^ the littlfl 
giant the old Democracy, for the great contest of principles which was near 
at hand. It maybe saidthat the text-book of the principles of the Bepublicaa 
party on the question of slavery may be found in the speeches of Lincola 
delivered during this contest. They are so clear in the exposition of the 
principles of the Republican party, and so plain in their statement of the 
issues which divided it from the Democratic party at tliat lime, that they 
came to be regarded as a complete and correct statement of the spirit 
freedom and the purposes and power of slavery. Those speeches which 
Lincoln delivered in this memorable contest, with others delivered in Kansas, 
Ohio, New York and New England, covered the whole questions at issaa 
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n the two parties, and form the cliief superstructure on which his 
reputation and fame as an orator and debater stands. Viewed in the light 
oi a contest between the power of alavery and the spirit of freedom, the judg- 
ment of mankind has long since recorded its verdict and decision that Lincoln 
was victorious and Buccessful ; before the people of his'own State, the record 
ehowe that he received a majority in the popular voto over Douglas of four 
thousand one hundred and forty votes. This vote, had the people been per- 
mitted to decide the question directly, would have retnrned Lincoln to the 
Senate, but the Stal« Legislature was the tribunal that was to pass finally 
upon the senatorial election, and fortunately for the country, as the future 
ehowed, but unfortunately as il appeared at that time for Liucoln, the Demo- 
crats had by an unfair districting of the State secured an advantage which 
could not be overcome. 

In the Senate the parties stood fourteen Democrats and eleven Repub- 
licans; in the Lower House, forty Democrats and thirt;y-five Republicans, 
This secured the re-election of Douglas, but the majority against him in the 
popular vole took from his triumph the exultation of success. By the unfair 
apportionment Lincoln wan defeated in the Legislature, after a contest in 
which the principles of the Republican party were urged with surprising 
power and persistence, with fairness and skill rarely, if ever, surpassed. He 
was consuioiiB that he had the advantage and had worsted his opponent before 
the people in the moral and intellectual struggle, and when defeat came in 
the manner in which it did, he was disappointed. When asked by a friend 
how he felt after the result was known, ho replied, "That he felt, he pre- 
sumed, very much like the hoy that stubbed his toe— too bad to llaugh, and 
too big to cry." Much was said in those debates between Lincoln and 
Douglas as to wbat the signers of the Declaration of Independence intended 
when they said, " All men are created equal, and are endowed with certain 
inalienable rights," Lincoln holding that all men without distinction or color, 
Dotiglas, that only white men were intended to be included in that declara- 

Th© following extract from a speech delivered hy Hon. A. H, Stephens 
(Vice-President of the Southern Confederacy) at Savannah, Georgia, in 1860, 
will give an honest Southern opinion and be pertinent to that disputed 



Mr. Stephens said; "Butwhetlier Jefferson fully comprehended the 
great truth upon which that rook stood and stands, may he doubted. The 
prevailing idea entertained hy him and most of the leading statesmen at the 
time of the formation of the old constitution were that the enslavement of the 
African race was in violation of the laws of nature ; that it was wrong in 
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principle, socially, morally and politically. It was a 
well liow to deal with, but the general opinion of the men of that day was 
that somehow or otlier in the order of Providence, the institution would be 
evanescent and soon jiass away. This idea, though not incorporated 
constitution, was the prevailing idea at that time. The constitutioii, it is true, 
secured every essential guarantee to the institution while it should last, 
hence no argument tan be justly used against the constitutional guarani 
thus secured, because of the common sentiment of that day. Those ideas, 
however, were fundamentally wrong ; they rested upon the presumption of the 
equality of the races. Tliia was an error. It was a sandy foundation, and the 
idea of a government built upon it was wrong. When tiie storm came 
the wind blew, it tell." 

Mr. Stephens lived lo see that the prevailing ideas of Jefferson and 
leading statesmen that formed the constitution, relative to African slavei 
were received and adopted by the American people as correct, and that wht 
the storms came and the winds blew it fell not, because it was founded on 
rock. 
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At the t'lose ot the Senatorial uontest Lincoln returned to the orautice of 
his profesHion, His political pursuita (or the last few years had interfered 
materially with liis jirofeHBional hiisiness. He, tiowever, retained in tlie 
higher Courts all that he deaii'ed to attend to. During the Winter o£ 1858-H he 
received invitations from a numher of lyceunis to deliver lectures. For the 
parpoee of meeting tliis demand, or to change the range of thoujflit 
from subjects in which he had bo long ticen interested, he Wrote out in a 
form of a lecture, a history of iuventions, beginning with those described in 
the book of Genesis and running through all the different ages, ending with 
the latesl inventions. He delivered thia lecture in Springfield and one other 
aty. The effort was not a satisfactory one to himself, and probably was not 
attractive to the lecture going puhlic. Delivering lectures and malting stunip 
Bpeechea require different styles of efforts, and orators are as often as much sur- 
prised themselves as are their audiences at their failures. This failure of 
Lincoln in his lecture on inventions calls to mind hie steamboat inventinn. 
Viaitors at Washington will find, on examination in the patent office, in one of 
the ahow-casea, a little model. It is a plain, simple model of a steamboat. 
roughly fashioned in wood by the hands of Abraham Lincoln. It bears date 
1S46, when the inventor was known simply as a suciiesaful lawyer and rising 
politician of Springfield, Illinois. The design of the invention is suggestive 
of one phase ot Lincoln's early life, when he went up and down the Miaaia- 
eippi river as a flat-boat captain, and became familiar with the diffic til ties 
and dangers attending the navigation of the Western rivers. The main idea 
represented by the model is that of an apparatus resembling a noiseless 
bellows placed on each side of the hull of the craft, just below the water-line, 
and workedby an odd, but not complicated system of ropes, valves and pulleys. 
When the keel of the boat grated againat the sand-bara or other obatructiona, 
those bellows were to be filled with air, and* the vessel thua buoyed up was 
expected to float lightly over the ahoala, which would otlierwise liavB proved a 
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B intorrnption to the voyage. The model, which is nhout twenty inehes 

long, has the appearance of having been whittled with a knife oat of a cigar 

hox and a shingle, and is built without any elaboration of adoroMent, or any 

extra apparatus heyond that necessary to aliow the operation of buoying the 

r the obstructions. It ia a model carved as one might expect a rail* 

^tter would whittle, strongly and not emoothly, and evidently made with & 

w solely to convey, by the simplest possible means, to the minda of the , 

patent authorities an idea of the purposes and plans of the simple inventor. 

The label on tbe steamer's deck informs us that the patent was obtained. 

That little model has rejiosed there over thirty years, its merits not utilized. 

Soon after this model was deposited in its resting place, the inventor was 

called upon to prepare a model for the transportion ot the ship of State o 

the shoals of secession and sand-bars of slavery, obstructions far more peril- 

B and difficult than any dreamer had imagined or thought ot when Lincoln 

e his autograph on the prow of his miniature steamer. 

The private letters of Lincoln are so characteristic of his goodness of heart, 

charmingly sincere and natural that one is given for an illustra- 

one can read them without feeling that hie personal friendships 

e the sweetest sources of his happiness. To a friend he wrote: 

■' Yours of the 16th announcing "that Miss and you are no loi 

a, but one flesh, reached me this morning, I have no way of telling you 
much happiness I wish you both, thoughl believe you both can conceive 
I feel soroewhat jealooH of you both now, for you will he so exclusively 
""mMicemed for one another that I shall be forgotten entirely. My acquaint- 
ance with Mias (I call her thus lest you shovild think I am speaking of 

her mother) was too short for me to reasonably hope to long be remembered 
by her; and still I am sure I shall not forget her soon. Try if you cannot 
remind her of that debt she owes, and be sure you do not interfere to prevent 
her paying it. I regret to learn that you have resolved not to return to 
Illinois. 1 shall be lonesome without you. How miserably things seen 
be arranged in this world ; i£ we have no friends, we have no pleasiu-es ; and 
if we have them, we are sure to lose them and be doubly pained by the loss. 
1 did hope that she and you would make your home here, yet I own I have 
no right to insist. You owe obligations to her ten thousand times n 
sacred than any you can owe to others, and in that light let them be 
respected and oftserved. Itisnatural that she shoulddesire to remain with her 
relations and friends. As to friends, she could not need them anywhere; 

she would have them in abundance here. Give my kind regards to Mr. 

and his family, particularly Miss E. ; also your mother, brothers ttnd 

Ask little E. D if she will ride to town with me if I come there 
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again. Andfiiially, give u double reciprocation of all the love she eeutme. 
Write me aitna, and believe me, yours forever, Lincoln." 

It WHB the 10th of May, 1859, that the fttet movement took form formakiiig 
Lincoln the Republican candidate for President, It was at the IllinoiB State 
Repablicau Convention held at Decatur. Lincoln was present aa a spectator. 
When he entered the hall he wua received with enthusiasm such as is rarely 
accorded on any occasion. This reception left no doubt tliat the audience 
regarded his late defeat as a great triumph, whose fruits would not long be 
delayed. Lincoln had hardly taken hia seat when Lieutenant Ogleshy [since 
Governor and United States Senator) of Decatur announced that an old 
Democrat of Macon county desired to make a contribution to the convention. 
The offer being atonce accepted, two oldfence-rails, with suitable emblazonry, 
were borne into the convention, and bearing the inscription, "Abraham 
Lincoln, the rail candidate for the Presidency in 1860. Two rails from a lot of 
three thoosand made in 1S30 by Thomas Hanks and Abe Lincoln, whose 
father was the first pioneer of Macon county." Pen would fail to describe 
the effect on an audience already excited. After the strength of the assembly 
was completely exhausted in cheers, Lincoln was called upon to explain the 
matter of the rails, which he did by giving a histury of his first work in 
Illinois, helping his father to build a log cabin and split rails to fence in a 
field of corn. It is said of Jackson that he was re-elected because he said, 
"By the eternal, the Union must and shall be preserved," That Harrison 
was elected because of log cabins and hard cider. Taylor, because he said, 
"A little more grape, Oaptain Bragg." Lincoln, because he was a rail 
eplitt«F, and that Grant was elected and re-elected, because ho said, " I pro- 
pose to fight it out on tlus line if it takes all Summer." These symbols or 
sayings, it la true, had but little to do with the duties or qualifications of those 
who wore called to the Presidency. They prove, however, that when tlie 
people, the masses, take up a point or principle and make it a national watch- 
word, they seldom fail to succeed. 

Soon after Lincoln's nomination these rails were in demand in every 
Statfl in the Union in which free labor was honored, where Itiey were borne 
in processions of the people, and hailed by hundreds of tiiousands of freemen 
as a symbol of triumph and as a grand vindication of freedom and of the 
rights and dignity of free labor. Some time previous to this the Stat« of 
MasBBchuaetts bad amended her constitution, making the naturaliEation of 
foreigners more difficult, and extended the period of time required. With 
many letters received by Lincoln after his nomination by the IlUnois conven- 
tion, was one from Theodore Cauisina, a German citizen of Illinois, of date 
May 17, 1859, inquiring what were hia (Lincoln's) views relative to the consti- 
tutional provisions recently adopted in Massachusetts in relation to natural- 



ized citizen§, and wliether he lavored or opposed a fusion of Republic. 
and other opposition elements in the approaching campaign of 1860.J 
In reply to tliia letter Lincoln aaid : " I have no right to advise the sovei 
eign and independent State ot Maasatliusetts concerning her policy, but s 
far as I understand the provision she has made, I am against its adoption i 
IllinoiB, and in every other place where I have a right to oppose it. As 
understand the spirit of our institutions, it is the design to promote tliM 
elevation of men. I am, therefore, hoKtile to anything that tends to tbelfl 
debasement. It is well known that I deplore the depressed condition of thn 
blacks, and it would be very inconsistent for me to look with favor on 
approval upon any measure that infringes upon the inalienable rights of whitq 
men, whether or not they are horn In another land or speak a different 
language from our own." To the inquiry touehingtlie fusion of all oppositioiM 
elements', he said: "1 em in favor of it if it can be done on KepubUca 
principles, and upon no other coiisidemtion. A fusion on any other platfom 
would be insane and unprincipled. There are good and patriotic statesmeid 
in the South, whom I would willingly support if they were placed on Repobi 
lican ground, but I shall oppose the lowering of the Kepublican standard eveqj 
by a hair's breadth." 

With what broad and catholic sentimentH towaida adopted citizens doe 
Lincoln reply to this letter, charucl«riatic of his principles and hia entire life^J 
How strong his appreciation of bis Kepublican principles and platform, 
felt that it was liberal and broad, on which all could unite and stand v, 
desired the elevation of the human race, and the unity and prosperity of theiv^ 
common country. Lincoln had now become a representative man, and waBl 
regarded by the Republican party of the West as their candidat« for Uis: 
Presidency. Hia senatorial contest with Douglas had proven bim the people's 
friend, the man ot the people, from the people, and the champion of freedom,, \ 
free soil and free labor. His statement that the battle of 1860 was worth a 
hundred of the senatorial contest was now understood and appreciated. The M 
result of that contest was now bearing its legitimate fruit. It was marshal-'r 
ingand uniting the sons of freedom for the great battle for tree soil and! 
free labor, while the stand taken by Douglas was creating dissension in,.! 
and threatening the disruption of the Democratic party. 

The movements of the WesWrn Republicans indicated that Lincoln 1 
would be a prominent candidate for President before the Republican i 
tion, and he, during tlie last of 1859 and first months of IfiHO, visited several I 
portions of the Union and delivered a number of the most remarkable 1 
speeches of his life. In the last ot 1859 Lincoln visited Kansas. He had a I 
I desire to see llie people and State in whose behalf be had labored so efficiently 1 



in hia (treat conteflt with Uuiiglas. He was rei^eiveii witii unbounded 
entbasiasm by the people. He addresBed the people at Jjeav^nworth and at 
several other towns. His reception at Leavenworth waa gnmd and magnifi- 
cent. The Leavenworth RegiHer said: " Never didman receive 8uch lionors 
at the hands of our people, and never did our people pay honora to a better 
man, or to one who has been a truer friend to Kansaa." The following is a 
paragraph of hia apeech on that oceasion : 

" Bat jou Democrata are for the Union, and you greatly fear that the auc- 
ceaaof the R e pub li cans would deatroy tlie Union. Why? Do the Kepub- 
lieans declare against the Union? Nothing like it. Your own ataternent of 
it ia, that if the black RepublicanB eleet a President you won't stand it; 
you will break up the Union. That will l>e your act, not ours. To justify it 
yon must show that our policy gives you just cause for anch desperate action. 
Can you do that? When you attempt it you will find that our policy ia exactly 
the policy of the men who made our Union — nothing more, nothing leas. 
Do you really tl)ink you are juatified in breaking up the government rather 
than in having it administered aa it was by Waabinglon ? If yon do, you are 
very unreaaonable, and more reasonable men cannot and will not submit to 
you. While you elect Preaidentj* we aubrait, and do not attempt to break up 
the Union. If we conatitutionally elect a Preeident it will be our duty to aeo 
that yon also submit. Old John Brown has been executed for treason againat 
a State. We cannot object even though he agreed with ua in thinking 
atavery wrong. That cannot excuae violence, bloodahed and treason. It 
could avail him nothing that he mijiht think himself right. Ho, if we 
conatitutionally elect a President and therefore you undertake to deatroy the 
Union, it win be our duty to deal with you aa ohi John Brown has been dealt 
with. We ahall try to do our duty. We hope that no section will, aa a 
majority, so act as to render auch extreme mpaeurea necessary." 




CHAPTEll XVI. 



NOMINATION ( 

In September, Lincoln waa invited to visit the State of Ohio, which 
did, haying been preceded by Douglas ; he addreeeed large andienceB 
ColumhuB and Cincinnati. At Columbus lus speech was mainly in reply 
an elaborate article that had appeared in Harper'» Magazine, written 
Douglas. At Cincinnati Douglas delivered a speeuli in, which he diecUHi 
popular sovereignty and its kindred subjects, Lincoln receiving a share of his' 
attention. It was in the main a renewal of the principles involved in the 
Bennlorial contest in Illinois, and the citizens of Ohio gave them large and 
considerate attention. These speeches wore pablished in full in the leading 
papers of the day. Young Democracy here, as in Dlinois, was ranging itseU 
on the side of freedomj while the old Democrats still held to the traditiona 
and principles of the slave oligarchy. 

In February, 1860, the Young Men's Kepublican Club of New York city 
invited Lincoln to deliver an address in that city on tbe important questions 
of the day. The invitation gave Lincoln mucJi satisfaction, as it afforded hini 
an opportunity to make the acquaintance of the Btatesmen and politicians of 
the Eastern States, and to give tbem and the people u personal exhibition of 
those principles and their illustrations by tbe young Republican of the West, 
whose recent debates with tbe little giant of Demooratiy had created such a 
furor in the Western States. Lincoln accepted the invitation and arrived in 
the city on the 25th of February— Saturday. Arrangements were made, and 
Monday following it was arranged that he should sjieak tliat evening in the 
Cooper Institute. Tlie announcement that Lincoln, the aiitagoidst at 
Douglas, and the champion o£ tree soil and free labor of Iliinois, was to be the 
epeaker of the evening filled tbe institute ; and when he entered, he found 
the platform filled with the Uepubtican leaders of tbe city and of Brooklyn. 
Lincoln was introduced to the large audience by tlie venerable Win. C. 
Bryant, who said ; " It is a grateful office I perform in introducing to you 
1 of the West, hitherto, known to you only by reputation." 
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standing now iB tbe greatest city af the nation, before and in preRence of an 
audience composed of the learned und prominent iitirenB and politicians of 
the BTcat metropolis, Lincoln felt doubtful of his HUi.ces8 If wanting in 
confidence at first, bo soon felt that be bad a most attentii e and appreciate e 
audience. Hia ntyle of epeech was so fresh and unique, and his manner of 
statement BO simple, and his illustrations so proper, so appropriate and 
peculiar, that his audience listened with respectful and marked attention and 
vith an interest which the intense stUlness indicated Lincoln bad found an 
audience which gave evidence that they were listening to a speaker who wub 
master of his subject. Tlie sijeech delivered by Lincoln on this occasion 
required much labor in preparation. The lustorical events mentioned in con- 
nection with the formation of our government, and its records on the ques- 
tion of slavery involved much labor and research, but it waa intricate and 
complete. Lincoln was much pleased with Mr. Bryant's statement in the 
day's Evening PoH (of which he was editor) : " That for the publication of 
such words of weight and wisdom as those of Lincoln's, the pages of that 
jonma! were indefinitely einatic." The papers of the city were fnll of bis 
addreas, and with comments upon it the next day. The Western orator was 
a lion. Critics read the speech and were astonished at its pure and compact 
Engtish and its faultless logic. The speech was, without doubt, the greatest 
Speech of Lincoln's life — followed by the audience through all its close and 
pointed reasoning with an interest that the profoundest stillness indicated, 
which was only broken, at every successtii! point eatablished, by vociferous 
and hearty applause. Numbers who entered the hall in doubt went away 
with their path of duty bright before tliem. 

Lincoln remained several days in New York, making many friends, who 
were as much pleased with the man as they liad been instructed by bis 
speech, and amused and entertained by bis peculiar sayings and conver- 
sation. During bis stay in the city be received numerous invitatjone to speak 
in New England, and in response to those invitations he addressed large 
audiences at Hartford, New Haven, Meriden, Norwich and Bridgeport, in 
Connecticut, and at Woonsacket, Rhode Island. Connecticut that year went 
Republican against the most powerful efForts of the Democrats — a result 
which was due more to the speeches of Lincoln than to any other cause. 
After visiting his son Robert, at Harvard College, and many of the principal 
towns of New England, and making the acquaintance of many of her promi- 
nent citiEens, be returned to Illinois. The result of this visit to the Eastern 
States was a marvel to Lincoln. He had become familiar with his success Ln 
his public speaking in the West, but he could not understand the marked 
appreciation with which his addresses were received in the East, particularly 
among the learned and literarj- men. He had learned one thing at least by 
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thJB visit, that people of the older HIatea eatimiite a man by the same rnlaJ 
thut prevails in the new Ktatefi — by what he is, and what he does, and not bjd 
the knowledge he liae aequired, tlie clothes he wears, o 
couraeB through his veins, 

Soon alter Lineoln returned home from the East, the Democratic convei 
tion met at Charleston, April 23. Here the Southern members met t 
Northern members of the Democratic party, probably not with the expect 
tion of being able to agree on a platform and the selection of a candidate>.| 
Douglas, with his popalar sovereignty, Dred Scott decision and " don't care " 
policy offered them tlie only ground of union. The Northern men Bsid,.| 
Douglas is our man. If he has fought the Lecompton fraud and the adm 
tration, and made some concessionB to freedom in order to nave bis place il^ 
the Henate, he will do for ua. The South said, " No unfriendly legislation 'f 
should exclude slavery from the Territories. We must have a man who ii 
fairly and squarely a pro-slavery man, with a clean record, and can subscribe 
to no platform that does not accord to ua the full rights we claim, 
have our property protected everywhere. 

Yancey was the leader of the Southern wing. He anticipated a disruption 
of the convention, and there is no doubt but that he intended there should be, 
and the old Democratic party that had been victorious on many a battle field 
was rent in twain. ^{The Southern members withdrew and formed a " Conatt-f 
tutional Convention." This convention transacted no important businesH 
but adjourned to meet in Richmond in June. The regular conventloal 
remained in session, and after fifty-seven ballotings, lu which Douglas 
near a nomination, they adjourned, to meet in Baltimore on the 18th of Jui 
The Charleston people were highly delighted with the reKults of the quarreU 
The smiles of all the beauty of Charleston were bestowed upon Mr, Yancen 
and his party. They regarded this disruption of the party as insuring a pr»*lH 
text for disunion, which they ardently desired. The regular Democratift J 
convention at Baltimore nominated Douglas, he insisting that they shoulda 
sacrifice him rather than tlie patty. The antagonism in the Democratic part]i| 
could not be reconciled. The two sections could not agree upon a man O 
platform that would be acceptable to all. The friends of Douglas though^ 
that he had deserved better treatment at the hands of the South, and s: 
tlie division of their party the ultimate defeat of all their hopes. The Repub- 
lican convention met in Chicago, June lli. The assemhy wae immense : tlie 
largo wigwam erected would contain only a fraction uf the people. Hon. 
George Ashmun o£ Massacbusetbj was chosen to preside over the deliber-J 
ations of the convention. The platform of the party was adopted on 
, BBtiond day of the convention. It rei'Ognized the rights of slaverj' in 
States imder the constitution. It denounced tlie maxim that the coufititu-l 
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tion carried slavery into tbe TerritorieH and protected it there, aud deelared 
that l±ie condition of all the territory of tlie United StatcH is that of freedom, 
ana that a sound policy requires a protective tariff, ett;. The ptatfonn wan 
adopted without a diasenting voice, amidst demonstratione of enthusiasm 
which pen would fail to doai^ribe. On the meeting of the convention on the 
third day, the different i-andidatfla were nominated by their frienda. EvartB 
of New York nominated t^e ward, and Judd of Illinoie nominated Lincoln. 
AfterwardH, Da)^on of New Jersey, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Chase of Ohio, 
Bates of Misaouri and McLain of Ohio were formally nominated. The voting 
then commenced. Maine gave nearly haif her vote for Lini^oln ; New 
Hampshire, seven of her ten for Lincoln; Massachusetts was divided; 
Virginia gave fourteen of her twenty-two votes (or Lincoln ; Indiana gave her 
twenty-Bix votes for Lincoln ; New York gave her seventy votes for Seward ; 
thus the voting continued amidst intenne interest aud until the whole vote was 
u&Bt — Vi5, neueesary to a choice, 233. Seward had 173^ ; Lincoln, 102 ; Bates, 
48 J Cameron, 50>4 ; Chase, 49 ; 42 votes scattering, On the second ballot the 
first gain for Lincoln was from New Hampahire ; Vermont followed with her 
entire vote; Pennsylvania followed with her vote of 50}^, which she had given 
to Cameron. On this ballot Lincoln gained 79 votes, receiving 181 ) Seward 
giuned II, receiving 1S4^. Then came the third ballot. This was expected 
to be the decisive one, and the friends of Seward were fearful of the result. 
Pencils were in requisition and operation, and before the result was announced 
it was known that Lincoln had received 2311^ votes, wanting one and a half 
rotes of an election. Carter of Ohio wns up in an instant and announced four 
votes of Oliio from Chaae to Lincoln ; thut decided the conteal. The excite- 
ment waa now at its extreme tenaion. Quiet aud stillneaa for a moment 
seemed to prevade the immenae assembly, and then, like the gathering 
storm whicli seemed to have augmented ita force by ita atillneait, broke out in 
wild nncontrollable shouts of applause and enthusiasm, which can only be 
described by those present on the occasion. When after a time the (conven- 
tion became quiet, the business proceeded. Delegates from Missouri, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Minneaota, Virginia, California, Texas, Kanaaa, Nebraska and 
Ctregon insisted on casting unaniraoiia votes for Lincoln before the vote was 
declared. When the vote was declared, Mr. Evarts, on behalf ot the New 
York delegation, expressed his regret that Mr. Seward had not been nomi- 
nated, then moved that the nomination ot Lincoln be made unanimous, which 
was seconded by Andrews of Massachusetts and Carl Schurt of Wisconsin, 
and it was carried. The convention then adjourned and met in the afternoon 
and finished its labors by the nomination of Hannibal Hamlin of Maine for 
Vice-President. The delegation from the State of New York had preaenled to 
e of the most prominent stateBnian of the nation. 



Mr. Seward had been in public life thirty years; liia name and fame n 
well established in the regard of the Republic aa the moat eminent stateBinen 
of the age. He was known a.e a. man of wide ext>erieiice, of extended influence 
and of great marked ability — known and recognized as such abroad as well as 
at home. That his friends were sadly diBspiiointed at the result can well be 
imagined. During this time, while Chicago was wild with excitement, Lin- 
coln was at home in Springfieid in constant telegraphic conimnnicationB 
with his friends in Chicago. He was apprised of the result of every ballot, 
The moments passing were momentous — big with events. At last, i 
midst of excitement, intense and painful, a messenger enters the office with 
the decisive dispat<ib in bis band. It said: "Mr. Lincoln, yon are n 
nated on third ballot." He took the telegram and looked at it in silence 
amid the shouts and rejoicing of those around him ; and rising, be said, 
"There is a little woman down at our house who would like to hear tliis. 
I'll go down and tell her." As soon the news reached Springfield the citisienB 
(all of whom had a warm personal regard for Lincoln) responded to the 
nomination with a liundred gnns, and during the afternoon thronged fais 
house to tender their congratulations and express their joy. 

On the folIoH'ing day, the committee appointed by the convention arrived 
at Springfield to inform Lincoln officially of his nomination. In the evening 
Mr. Aahmun, with the committee and many others, repaired to Lincoln's 
residence. Mr. Ashmum, on being presented, said : " I have the honor, on 
behalf of the gentlemen who are here present — a committee appointed by the 
Republican convention recently assembled at Chicago— to discharge a most 
pleasant duty. We have come, sir, under a vote of instructions to that a 
mittee, to notify you that you have been selected by the convention of the 
Republicans at Chicago as their candidate for President of the United States. 
1 desire to present to you the letlar which has been prepared, and which 
informs you of your nomination, and with it the platform, resolutions s 
sentiments wliicli the convention adopted. Sir, at your convenience we shall 
be glad to receive from you such a response aa it may be your pleasure 10 
give us." 

Lincoln listened to the address with a seriousness that indicated deep. 
thought aud the pressure of momentous responsibility, and after a brief pause' 
he replied ; " Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of tlie committee, I tender to 
you, and through you to the Republican Convention, and all tlie people ret>- 
resented in it, my protoundest thanks for the high honor done me which yoU 
now formally announce. Deeply and even painfully sensible of the great 
reaponHibility which is inseparahh> from this high honor — a reaponsibililjr 
which I could almost wish had fallen upon some one of the far more eminent 



and experienced sUtesmen wbose iliHtmguiehed nameB were before the con- 
vention — 1 ehall by your leave eonaider more fully the reHolutions of the i^on- 
venfion denominated the platform, and without unnecesBary delay report to 
you in writing, not doubting that the platform will be [ound Batiafactory and 
the nominnfion gratefully accepted. And now I will no longer defer the 
pleasure of taking you and each of you by the hand." 

Mr. Aehmun met Lincoln as ah old friend, they having acted together in 
Congress while both were members of the Whig party, and the interview 
between them was of special interest. It may be Btuted an a coincidence 
that Mr. Aehmun, who received Lincoln's first oral and written address as a 
candidate for the Presidency, received the last word he ever wrote as Presi- 
dent oE the United States. The evening witli the committee and citizens 
passed pleasantly away, and the committee retired with the impreBsion that 
tlte standard of the party waa intrusted in the hands of a great and good man. 
On the foUowiog week Lincoln responded to the letter which Mr. Ashmun 
presented him, as toUows; " Sir, I accept the nomination tendered me by 
the convention over which you presided, of whicli 1 am formally apprised in 
a letter of yourself and others acting as a committee of the convention for 
that purpose. The declaration of principles and sentiment, which accom- 
panies your letter, meets my approval, and it sliall be ray care not to violate 
it or disregard it in any pact. Imploring the aid of Divine Providence, and 
with due regard to the views and feelings of all who were represented in the 
convention, to the rights of all tlie States and Territories and people of the 
nation, to the inviolability of the constitution and perpetual union, liarmony 
and prosperity of ail, I am most happy to co-operate for the prw^tical success 
of the prbiciples declared by the convention. Aebaham Lujuoln," 

"Hob, George Aanni'N." 

Lincoln's nomination proved universally acceptable to the Bepubiican 
party. Its members recognized in him a man of firm priuciples, of ardent 
love for freedom, of strict integrity and truth, and tiiey went into the political 
contest with a zeal and enthusiasm which was the guarantee of victory and 



"We have in the preceding chapters given briefly an outline of 
Abraham Lincoln's life from his birth up to the positionjof a candidate for 
the highest office and honors in the gift of the American people. Bom of 
hnmble parentage, in poverty and obscurity, early in lite gathering his educa- 
tion and knowledge by the hardest labor and toil from the most limited 
sources, with none of the advantages and assistance afforded by affluence 
and social support, he had achieved the development of Iiis moral and intel- 
lectual powers by the means of Jiis own industry and integrity. With 
principles, early imbibed, of the most correct and humane character, and with 
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a noble goodness never excelled, he had outstripped his compeers in the race 
for honor and fame, and raised himself — one of the people — ^from the people, by 
the aid of the people, to become the champion and leader of the great national 
party of progress and liberal principles. His mission now was to pilot and 
guide the ship of State through the approaching storm of secession and 
disunion into the haven of perfect unity and universal political liberty and 
equality. 




The Republican party, of wliicU Lincoln was the exponent, deolareil in 
its platform its purposes to protett the Southern States in all their consti- 
.tutional rights, and also Baeerted the right and duty of Congrees to exulude 
slavery from Territories by positive legislation. Mr. Breckenridge, represent- 
ing the pro-fllavery element of the DemotTntic parly, asserted the duty of the 
nationSil government hj' a positive exercise of its legislative and executive 
power to protect slavery in the Territories. Douglas, for the regular Demo- 
crate, supported the principle that the people of tiie Territories, acting througii 
r Territorial Legislatures, or constitutional convention, had the samtt 
right to decide this question as any other. And Bell, for the fourth parly, 
went into the canvass with, " The Constitution, the irnion and the enforce- 
iinent of the laws," as their platform. This platform was one on whicii all 
could have united, but for tlie reason that the widest difference of opinion 
possible prevailedamongthe people asto its meaning. All theisaues involveil 
In these several platforms were discussed with energy and vigor, and ever}'- 
i the surface indicated the usual terniination of the contest — the 
peaceable acquiescence of all parties in the result. The election toot place 
ivember nth. In the large wigwam erected by the Kepublicana of Spring- 
field tor campaign purposes, the citizens assembled en maue after the closing 
I of the polls, to hear the result. The telegraph was brought into requisition. 
I The ladies of the city were present in large numbers, having prepared a 
I BDmptUoue repast for all those who would be present Soon after 9 o'clock 
I Ute t«let;raph first from Pennsylvania announced to the expectant and waiting 
I multitude: " Simon Cameron to A. Lincoln; thirty thousand for Lincoln." 
I Seit came Indiana, fifteen thousand Republican ; next, Ohio, forty thousand 
I fbrtiie rail-splitter ; New York next, fifty thousand for Lincoln. Then came 
I the announcement, New England solid for Lincoln; and later, Illinois, fifty 
I lliouaand for her favorite sun. The excitement and enthusiasm manifested 
1 the receipt of these several dispatches bafHea description. These tele- 
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grfimB having sufficiejiUy indicated the result, the citizens, at a late hour^ 
repaired to their homes lot rest, after hours of intense excitement and rejoii;- 
ing. The result of the election was, that in the electoral college Lincoln 
received 180 {all of the free States except New Jeaey, of which he reci 
four votes, and DouglaB three) ; Breckenridge, 72 (all the slave States e; 
Kentucky, Tenneseee and Virginia, which voted for Bell, and MiBsouri, * 
voted for Douglas). Boll received 39 and Douglas 12 electoral votes. 
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Ab soon as the result of the election was known, i 
the South indicated purposes of resistance. Among the Republicnr 
was Ihia feeUng, that they had fairly, oa ao open declaration of prinitii 
policy, and according to the provisions of the constitution, elected j 
President, and if for tbiti the t^outb was going to make v 
test might come as well first as last. The incipient steps towai 
secession were taken, however, before the election, by the officers 
tlie government ander Freeident Buchanan. During 1860, 115,000 mueketa 
were removed from Northern armories to Southern arsenals by one order. 
Tlie Southern forte were left without efficient garriaona unless com- 
manded by officers who could be relied upon for the South. In the navy 
the efficient vessels were Hcnt into distant waters, and President Buchanan 
had said that the government was powerless to prevent aecMsion. Soutli 
Carolina led off in the secession movement. A convention was called to 
meet December 17. It met at Charleston, and on the twentieth an ordinance 
was passed dissolving the Union then existing between South Carolina an4 
the other Stales under the name of tlie United States of America, 
debates in the convention, Mr. Parker said the movement was " ni 
modic effort ; it had been gradually culminating for a long series of yean 
Mr. Rhett declared that " the secession of South Carolina was not the e 
of a day; it is a matter which has been gathering head for thirty years." 
Disclosures which have appeared since the rebellion prove clearly that the 
entire secession movement was concocted by conspirators who had t 
headquarters in Washington, and that most of them were holding c 
under the government of the tiniled States, 

On the night of January 5, 1S4S1, a secret meeting was held, at which t 
Senators from Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi 
and Florida were present. Men bound by all the solemn obligations of honor, 
and their oaths registered to protect, defend and preserve the constitution 
and government of the United States, under which they were holding office 
and receiving their salaries, here met in i^onclave to destroy what they had 
Bworn to protect and defend. They there, by resolution, decided that their 
several States should secede as soon as possible ; that a 
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ing Statee Bhi>uld be hdd at Moatgomery, Alabama, uot later ilian the 15t!t 
of February- ; and that the Senators and Members of CocgresB should and 
ought to remain in their eeats as long an possible in order to defeat measures 
thut might be proposed at Wasbingtun hustile to the eecesaion movement. 
BaTia of MieslBsippi, Slidell of Louisiana and Mallory were appointed a com- 
mittee to cany these reHolutions into effei^t; and in pursuance of these, Mi s- 
aiaiiippi passed her ordinance of secession January 9; Alabama and Florida, 
January 11; Louisiana, January 26; and Texas, February 5. 

This was a new era in the history of America. Thus were taken the first 
3topB to overthrow the government and the constitution of the United States — 
taken from motives of personal and sectional ambition, and tor the purpose 
of establishing a government which should be permanently and completely 
in the interest of slavery. The remarks of A. H. Stephens before the Georgia 
Le^slatore on the 14th of November, I860, after the result of the Freei- 
dential election was known, are worthy of note here : 

" I look upon this coantry with our institutions," said Mr. Stephens, " aa 
(he Eden of the world— the paradise of the universe. It may be that out of 
it wo may become greater or more prosperous, but I am candid and sincere in 
telling yon that I fear if we rashly evince passion, and without sufficient canse 
shall take that step, that instead of becoming greater or more peaceful, pros- 
perous and happy, instead of becoming gods we will become demons, and at 
no distant day will commence cutting each others throats. The first question 
that presents itself is, shall the people of the South secede from the Unioti in 
oonsequence of the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency of the United 
States? My countrymen, I t«ll you frankly, candidly and earnestly, that I 
do not think they ought. In my opinion and judgment, the election of no 
man constitutionally chosen to that high office is a sufficient cause for any 
State to separate from the Union. It ought to stand by and aid still in main- 
tuning the constitution of the country. To make a point of resistance to the 
government, to withdraw from it because a man has been constitutionally 
elected pnts us in the wrong. We went into this election with this people. 
The result was different from what we wished; but the election has been 
eonetitntionally held. Were we to make a point of resistance to the Govern- 
ment and go out of the Union on this account, the record would be made up 
liereafter againstus." 

Hexewehave the clear and explicit testimony of A. H.Stephens, oneof the 
noblest and most patriotic sons of the Bouth, nobly combating for the unity 
o( the republic ; standing with and by the constitution of his country, with 
the waves of secession, disunion and rebellion ready to overwhelm him, 
declaring to bis countiymen tliat the grandest and noblest insUtutions which 
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had been attained, in the practical working of our Union ehould not lie madlj^ 
eacrific^ed and destroyed, when, there whh no cauae or provocation. These 
wonls of counsel and advice were dieregarded by his conntrymen, and be 
was borne away by the overwhelming tides of secession which culminated 
February 18, 18S1, in the inauguration of Jefferson Davis as President aag 
A. H. Stephens, Vice-President, of the Southern C'onfederai'y. 

Having brictiy referred to events occuring in the Southern States dnrij 
the three months that suct^eded the election of President Lincoln, ^ 
note events that transpired at Washington during the same period 
Congress met December 3, on the same day the President's message w^ 
sent in, and tlie debates and action of Congress during the entire sei 
related mainly to the queations at issue between the two sections. 
Southern Senators generally treated the election of November as bavisij 
been a virtual decision against the rights and equality of the slau 
holding States. Tlie Republican members disavowed this construction, i 
proclaimed their willingless to adopt any just and proper n 
would quiet tlie aiiprehensious of the Soiitti, wliile they hiaist«d that t 
authority oE the constitution Hhould be maintained, and the constitutioiu 
election of a President sliould be respei^ted. On the Sth of January tlie Preal 
dent sent a message to Congress calling their attention to the condition | 
public affairs, declaring that while he had no right to make aggressive wd 
against any State, it was his right and duty to " use military force defen^vol 
against those who resist the Federal officers in their legal functions, t 
against those who assail the property of the Federal government." 

On the same day, Jacob Thompson, of Mississippi, resigned his office i 
Secretary of the Interior, because supplies were sent to Fort Sumpter. 
viously, December 10, Howell Cobb resigned his office as Secretary ot I 
Treasury, and on tlie fourteenth, (ieneral Cass resigned as Secretary of StaM 
becttiiHe the President refused to reinforce the forts in Charleston harlw 
On the twentieth, the state ot South Carolina passed her ordiui 
secession. On the twenty-sixth. Major Anderson transferred his garrison from 
Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumpt«r. On the twenty-ninth, John B. Floyd 
resigned as Secretarv of War, because the President would not order tlie return 
of Major Anderson, from Fort Sumpter to Fort Moultrie. During the month 
of January, the Senators from Florida, Georgia, .\labama and Mississippi 
resigned their seats in tlie Senal«, and on the fourth ot February the Senators 
from Louisiana followed their example. It was during this period, at one of 
the Cabinet meetings, thai the Southern members of the Cabinet were boldly 
demanding that the torts at Charleston be evacuated, and the President » 
too weak to take a position against them. It was well that the countrj- at that 
time had one man in the Cabinet who was not afraid to declare his Ben1i4~ 




Its. Edwin M. Stanton, Attorney -General, arose and eaid: "Mr. Presi- 
dent, it ie my duty AH your legal adviser to say tbat you have no right to give 
up the property of the Govenment, or abandon the Boldiers of the United 
£tat«e to its enemies; and the course proposed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, if followed, is treason, and will involve you and all concerned in 
treason " 

For the first time in thin Cabinet, treason had been culled by ita true 
name, and the men who were engaged in it were told to their faces the nature 
of their foul business. Floyd and Thompson, who had previously everything 
their own way, sprang to their feet. Holt, the Postmaeter- General, took 
hia stand by the side of Stanton ; and thus strengthened by Stanton, the 
Fresjdent determined not to withdraw Major Anderson. This act of Mr. 
Stanton was a noble introduction to the great work he was destined to 
accomplish in suppressing the rebellion. Silently and effectually had treason 
ivorked itself into all the departments of the government. Democracy, as 
UluBtrated by President Jackson, who said, " By the eternal, the Union must 
and shall be preserved," found no response in the heart and official moas- 

. of President Buchanan, The clarion notes of the great expounder 
«f the conetitutiou, who in hia place in the Senate gave to the nation 

e words, "The Union, now and forever, one and unaeparable," which 
thrilled the heart of the nation, had now lost siKnitiuance and mean- 
ing, and disunion and treason were the prevailing spirits of Uie last days of a 
Democration administration. Traitors meeting with no opposition from the 
fldministration, seceasiou had become a reality. Not satisfied with securing 
^e forts, arsenals and government buildings in the South, sending our ships 

ar to distant ports, securing the arms and munitions of war belonging 
to the Union, they had so managed the finances of tlie nation tbat the United 
Stntee treasury was bankrupt, and the credit of the government in a measure 
destroyed. These events, crowding each other in rapid succeasion, created a 
state of uncertainty and apprehension in the public mind wbicli unsettled 

nesB, paralyzed all industries, and to every lover of the Union the future 
prospect tor the country was dark and gloomy in the extreme. The nation's 
capital was seething with treason, secession was rampart, loyalty was at a 
diacoont, the Union was dishonored aud disloyalty was triumphant — and this 
ras tlie stat« of affairs when Lincoln left Springfield for Washington to enter 
ipon tlie duties of the office to whicb he bad l)een elected. 




Tlie aeBsion of Congresa uloeed MarLh4th It waa strongly Bepublican 
in both branchea, and bad labored in ever> way (.onHjetent with Its senee of 
justice and fidelity to the conatitution, to diearai the apprehenHicin of the 
Snuthern States, and to remove all provocation for their reeietonce to the 
incoming administrtitiaa. It had passed resolutions proposing to amend the 
constitution ao as to prevent any interierenie with slavery in any of the Statee. 
It had formed Governments tor three Territonee and passed no law excluding 
slavery from any one of them. It had done all that could be done to make 
the fugitive alave law effective. Those measures had no effect in restraining 
the secesaiou movement inliie Southern States. 

On the ISth oE February the act of tiecession had been accomplished ; 
Confederate Government was organized ; the forts and arsenals of the Unii 
Btfttea in the South were in the hands of the traitors. The arms of the Gov- 
ernment were aent from the North to the South, and the mihtary forces of the 
rebellions States was being organized to enforce the act of secession. From 
the time of his election Lincoln had been silent as to the affairs of the country ; 
to all he carried a calm exterior, hut events were transpiring in the nation 
that gave hun the moat intense aniiety, and filled every leisure moment with 
painful thoughts. With deep interest he had witnessed the development 
the secession scheme, and, knowing the character of the Southern leadi 
he appreciated the desperate nature of the struggle upon which he 
to enter. On the 11th of February he left his home in Springfield and at 
railroad depot, aurrounded by a large assembly of hia friends and neighl 
he bade them farewell, as follows : 

" My friends, no one, not in my position, can appreciate the e 
feel at this parting. To this people I owe all that I am. Here I have livl 
more than a quarter of a, century ; here my children were horn, and here o 
of them liea buried. I know not how soon I shall see you again. 
,1 — '-"8 upon me which is perhaps greater than that which has devolvs 
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Dpon any other man since the days of Washington. He never would have 
eucceeded except for the aid of Kyine Providence, npon which he at all tunes 
relied. I feel that I cannot succeed without the some Divine aid which eoa- 
tstned him, and on the eajue Almighty BeiDg I place mv reliance for Bttppotl; 
and I hope yon, my friends, will all pray that 1 may receive that Divine 
aaeistance, without which I c-annot succeed, bat with which success is certaia. 
AgaiB, I bid yoa all an affectionate farewell." 

TIus parting address of Lincoln to his friends was telegraphed to every 
part of tbe Union. So little was his character understood, that his noble and 
estnest request that his neighbors should pray and aslc for Dirine assistance 
in the discharge of the responsible duties which he was about to assume, was 
by his enemies treated as an e\idence of his wea^ess and imhedlitv. It 
eoonded like cant to ears nna«cttstomed to Uie language of piety from the lips 
of politicians, but it came from a heart burdened with a sense of need, and 
Strong In its belief that tlie Rnler of the Universe listens to the prayers of men. 

It haa been heretofore stated that Liucoln, since bis election, had been 
^entAstohis policy, and he now found that he had a difficult task before 
him. He was now to meet daily large assemblages of the peopl?, eager, 
vudons, and expecting to hear from the President-elect as to what would be 
Ilia policy towards the seceded states. This information he did not intend to 
give them until he could do it officially. It may be affirmed that at this time 
he had no policy, except so far as he intended to obey the Constitution and 
Bare the Union. The first he could do; the last he could not do without tlie 
aid and assistance of the people. His course must be shaped and controlled 
by events in the future, and a policy adopted to-day might be changed on the 
morrow. 

His task was now to talk to the people, and still not to talk to them about 
what they most desired to know. His task now, of talking without saying 
anything, was a new one and one for which he had no ability or faculty. He 
had never been able to make a speech without saying something directly to 
tbe questions in which the people were interested and desired information, 
and now to evade and ignore tbe expectations and desires of the people was 
th« most difficult and perplexing task of his life. To talk when policy and 
duty oflbred and required was gratifying and easx, but to talk when " silence 
ifl golden" was inexpedient and to be avoided. Hence the disadvantages 
tmder which his speethcs were delivered during this journey to Washington. 
They were mainly in the character of interrogations or suggestions delivered 
bt the people fur their thought and reflections rather than the outlining of a 
policy to be adopted or pursued. The addresses were usually short and 
similar in character, and must be passed witli few allusions and extracts, 
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The firet point of deatination was Indianapolis. Tbe party found 
city entirely devoted to the pleasant task of giving their President-elect 
fitting reception. The nest wae Cincinnati, where he received a noble greet- 
ing. While here he waB called upon by a proceasion of 2,000 Germans, 
in their addrena indicated a desire of some ntterance of hie policy, 
reeponee, Lincoln desired to be excused, saying: "Ideem it due to myi 
and the whole country, in the preaent extraordinary eonditioi 
and public opinion, that I should wait and eee the laat development of public 
opinion before I give my viewa or express myself before the time of the inaug- 
uration. I hope at tliat time to be false to nothing you have been taught to 
expect of me." From Gincinnatj tbe President proceeded to Columhi 
thence to Cleveland, Pittsburg and Buffalo, thence to Albany, where 
welcomed by Governor Morgan of Kew York, to whom he made a 
reaponse, and then he waa conducted into the presence of tlie Legialati 
where he had a formal reception. At all the cities mentioned the recepfit 
were grand and imposing. 

From Albany the President and party proceeded to New York, where 
reception was such as New York City could give. Philadelphia was next 
reached, where tlie President was to raise the American flag on the anni- 
versary of Washington's birthday. This day and tliia duty was alike impreaaive 
to the President-elect and the citizens assembled. Standing in tbe holl where 
the Declaration oE Independence was signed and declared, where were 
collected the patriotism, the wisdom and the devotion to that principle from 
which sprang our glorious institutions, he reaolved anew that its truths ai 
principles should be perpetuated and that the labors and resolves of 
fathers of the Republic should not have been in vain. And aa he stepped 
the platform and raised the star spangled banner, the emblem of our country^ 
greatness and our nation's pride, and it floated gracefully in the breeee, ho 
recognized the event aa auapicious of the future, an omen of hope and trust of 
what was to come. At the conclusion of the ceremonies Lincoln and bis party 
left the city for Harrisburg, the capital of the State, and visited both branches 
of the Legislature. 

Before Lincoln left Springfield for Washington, he had intimations 
plans were devised so that he should not reach the national capital aliVQj 
that a conspiracy *aa in existence, or being formed, to assassinate hun afi 
passed tlirongh Baltimore. A detective had been seat from WanhingtOD, 
Lincoln'a friends, to Baltimore, He soon found that the plot was matured anf 
ingement was that on Lincoln's arrival in Baltimore, in pasalng (i 
II his carriage, to Ibe place of reception, on a given signal heishonl4ii 
be shot by those who should gather around his carriage in the guise of friend*ii 
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1 in tbe ronfusion the guilt;*' parties were to eBi'ape to a vesBel in waiting 
which shoalii convey them to Mobile. Thetie diecoverieE were commQuicated 
to Lincoln by the detective Ht Phihtdelphia. In tb« meantime General Scott 
and Senator Seward, having learned tliat Lintviln'B life would be in danger, 
concurred in sending F, W. Seward forward to Philadeli>hia, and advised 
Linc<dn to proceed to Washington in a quiet way. This was February 2l9t. 
On the 22nd, Lincoln raised tlie Hag bn Independence Hall, -visited the Legis- 
lature at Harrisburg in the afternoon and in the evening repaired to his hotel, 
.t b^ng understood that nest morning he would leave with iiis family and 
party for Washington. He remained in hia rooms until 6 o'clock and then 
entered a'caniage, with Col. Ijcmon, and was driven to the railroad where a 

in had been provided. At 10 o'clock tliey arrived at Philadelphia, were 
met by the detectives, driven in a carriage to tlie Wilmington and Baltimore 
depot, took a sleeping var and arrived in Washington at 6 o'clock in the mor- 
ning, were met ut the dei>ot by Mr. Washburn, taken in a carriage, and in a 

r momenta he was talking over hie adventures with Senator Seword at 
WiUard's hotel. The report that Liniroln passed throngh BaItim.ore in dis- 
giuse was a pure fabrication. No disguise was necessary. He retired to his 
sleeping berth soon after leaving Philadelphia and occupied it until he ar- 
rived in WaahingtoD. The only precaution taken was to cut the telegraph 

ree at Harrisburg at the moment of his departure. Friends and foes were 
thrown into a flurry of excitement by tliis unexpected arrival of Lincoln— the 
former, tliocK who were not in the secret, felt humiliated ttiat their chieftan 
should thus consent to enter the capital ; but soon they learned tliat he had 
taken the wiser course, and his (oee ridiculed his fears. Lincoln now held 
conaaltation with the Kepublican leaders, visited the Senate and House of 
Representatives, and upon the followingdayhe was waited tipon by the Mayor 
Mid city officers, who gave him a formal welcome to the city. In his brief 
leply, Lincoln assured the Mayor that he BClU and always had entertained 
and cherisiied the most friendly feelings towards tlie i^outh and her institu- 
tions ; that he had no desire or intention to treat tlie people of the slave States 
otherwise than as his neighbors, and that he had nu intention or desire to 
withhold from them any of the benefits and rights of the Constitution. 

On the second evening after his arrival in the city the Republican Asso- 
^lion gave him the compliment of a serenade- Many friends and spectators 
were present. When called ujion to respond to the courtesy, he said, " That 
the occasion was fitting torhim to say that he came to Washington to assume 
th« duties of the office to wltich he had been called by the people, with no 
feelings but those of kindness and good will to all parts of the Union, and 
tlutt Ite had no disposition or desire to withhold from any t-tate or its people 



any o£ the rights and benefits of ttie Constitution," aniJ closed with tha 
remark, that he thought when better acquainted they would be better Menda, 
Ah the inauguration drew near, many loyal citizens and friends of the 
Preeident elect repaired to Washington. General Bcotl was active and busy 
in hia military preparations for the interesting occasion. Many were the 
forebodings and predictions that scenes of violence and bloodshed would 
occur. It wuH a xtate of unrest and of fearftd uncertainty. Wasliiiigton vas 
full of traitors, and tlie leading element was hostile to Lincoln and the prinei. 
pies he represented. Loyal citiaens all over the Union looked forward tjj the 
fourth of March with anxiety. On the day of inauguration the sun rose and 
shone beautifully on the city of Wasliington. General Scott and* the city 
police were prepared for the occasion. The public buildings, the schools and 
many places of business were closed during the dav, and the national Hag 
floated in the breeze from every flag staff. Soon after sunrise, Pennsylvania 
avenue was filled with people, crowding their way to the capitol. At 12 
o'clock Mr. Ereckenridge announced the Senate adjourned without day, and 
then conducted Mr. Hamlin to the seat he vacated. At this time the fore^ 
diplomats entered the Senate chamber, and took the seats assigned them. 
At 1 o'clock the Judges of the Supreme Court enter .'d, with Chief Justice 
Taney at their head, each saluting the new Vice-Preaidt^nt as they took their 
seats. At a quarter past 1 o'clock unusual excitement announced the coming 
of the most important personage of the occasion, the eJitry of President 
Buchanan and the President elect. A procession was immediately formed 
which proceeded to the platform erected at the east end of the capital for the 
ceremonies, in the following order: Marshal of the District of Columbia; 
Judges of the Supreme Court and Sergeant-at-anns ; Senate Committee of 
Arrangements ; President of the tTnited States and President elect, Vio^ 
President, Clerk of the Senate, Senators, Diplomatic corps, heads of depi 
ments, Governors of States, etc. 

On arriving at the platform, when all had been seated. Senator Baker of 
Oregon arose and introduced Mr. Lincoln to the eager and expectant multi- 
tude. Mr. Lincoln then stepped to the front of the platform, and in a clear 
and firm voice delivered his inaugural, which was listened to with silent and 
profound interest and attention, while every passage alluding to the Union 
was vociferously and enthuHiastically cheered. The Union sentimeuta bo 
strongly expressed in the inaugural, and so warmly applauded and indora 
by the audience, were the first premonition of an uprising of s 
ment which admonished the assembly that the days of secession in Washingt 
were numbered. At the close of the delivery of the address, the oath of ol 







B administered by Chief Justice Taney, and then Abrsham Lincoln bad 
liecome Preeident of the United States. 
Following IB the inaugural address: 

" FeUow Ciiizens of thf Uniud States: In compliance witb a custom aa 
old as the Government itself, I appear IwEore you to address you briefly, and 
to tafce, in your presence, the oath prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States to lie taken by the President before he enteraon theexeculion of 
hie office. I do not consider it necessary, at present, (or me to discuss those 
matters of administration about which there is no special anxiety or excite- 

nt. Apprehension aeems to esist among the people of the Southern States 
that by the accession ot a Republican administration their property and their 

icB and personal securitj' are to he endangered. There lias never been any 
reasonable cause for aucl\ apprehension. Indeed, the most ample evidence to 
the contrary has all the while existed, and been open to their inspection. It is 
found in nearly all the published speeches of him who now addresses you. 1 
do but quote from one of those speeches when I declare that ' I have no pur- 
poee, directly or indirectly, to interfere with tlio institution of slavery in tlie 

.tes where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so ; and I 
"have no inclination to do so.' Those that nominated and elected me did 
80 with the full knowledge that I made this and many similar declarations, 
and had never recanted them ; and more than this, they placed in the plat- 
form, for atj acceptance, and as a law to themselves and to me, the clear and 
emphatic resolution whicii I now read : 

" Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, 
■Dd especially the rights of each State, to order and control its own domestic 
inatitntionB according to its own judgment exclusively, is essential to that 
balance ot power on which the perfection and endurance of our political fabric 
'depends; and we denounce the lawless invasion by armed forces of the soil 
of any State or Territory, no matter under what pretense, as among the greatest 
ot crimes. 

' ' I now reiterate these sentiments, and in doing so, I only press upon the 
public attention the most conclusive evidence ot which the case is susceptible — 
that the property, peace and security of no section are to he in any way 
endangered by the now incoming administration. I add, too, that all the 
protection which, consistently with tlie Constitution and laws, ran be given, 
wUI be eheertuliy given to all the Rtates when lawfully demanded tor whatr 
ever cause, us cheerfully to one section as to another. 
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re is much controversy about the delivering up of fugitives from 
labor. The clause I now read is as plainly written in. the Coneti- 
iny other of its p 



■' So perBoa held to service or labor in one State, under the laws then 
EHcaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation there! 
be diHuharged from such service or labor, hut shall be delivered up on 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. " 

" It is scarcely questioned that this provision, by those that made it, 
the reciaimiug of wiiat we call fugitive slaves ; and the intention of the li 
giver is the law. 

" All members of Congress swear tlieir support to the whole Conetil 
tion — to this provisiou as well as any other. To the proposition tlien, 
slaves whoue citsea cume within the termx of this clause shall be delivered xxp^ 
their oaths are uaanimous. Now, if they would make the effort 
temper, could they not, with nearly equal unanimity, frame and pass a law 
by means of which to keep good that unanimous oatji? 

"There is some difference ot opinion .whether this clause should be 
enforced by national or State authority; but surely that difference is not a 
very material one. If the slave is to be surrendered, it can be of but little 
consequence to him or to others by which authority it is doue ; and should any 
one in any cause be content that this oath shall go unkept on merely uneub- 
etanUal controversy as to how it should be kept? 

" Again, in uny law upon tiiie subject ought not all the safeguarda 
liberty known in civilized and humane jnriKprndence to be so that a free 
be not, in any case surrendered as a slave ; and might it not be as well at 
same time to provide by law for the enforcement of that clause in the CODf 
tnlion which guarantees that the citizens of each State shall be entitled 
the privileges and iminunities of citizens in the several Slates? 

" I take the of&cial oath to-day with no mental reservations, and with n^] 
purpose to construe the constitution or laws by any hypercritical rules. 
While I do not choose now to specify particular acts of Congress as proper to 
be enforced, I do suggest that it will be much safer for all, botb in official and 
private stations, to conform to and abide by all those acts whicli stand unre- 
pealed, than to violate any of tliem, trusting to find impunity in having them 
held to be unconstitutional. 

" It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration ot a President under 
under our national t'oDstltution. During that period fifteen different and 
very distinguished citizens hove, in, succession, administered the executive' 
branch of the Government. They have conducted it througfi many perilB, 
and, generally, with great success. Yet, with all this scope tor precedent, I 
now enter upon the same task for the brief constitutional term ot tour years, 
under great and peculiar difficnlties. A disruption of the Federal IT nion, 
Iieretofore only menaced, is now formidably attempted. 1 hold that in the 
contemplation of universal law and of the Constitution, the Union of the«e 
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States ia perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if not expressed, in the ti;nda- 
mental law of nil natioiinl governments. It ia safe to asaert tliat no govern- 
ment proper ever had a provision in its organic law tor its own termination. 
Continue to eseeute all the express provisions of our nationa] Constitution, 
and the Union will endure iorever, it being impoBeible to destroy it, except 
by some action not provided for in the instrument itself. 

"Again, if the United States be not a government pfoper, but an asso- 
ciation of (States in the nature of a contract only, can it as a i;ontract be 
peaceably unmade by less than all the parties who made it ? One pftrty to a 
contract may violate it — break it, so to speak ; but does it not require all to 
lawfully rescind it? Descending from these general prini'iples, we find the 
proposition, that in legal contemplation the Union is perpetual, confirmed 
by the history of tlie Union itself. The Union ia much older than the Gonsti- 
tnution. It was formed, in fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774. It 
wasmatured and continued in the Declaration of Independence in 177il. It was 
farther matured and the faith of all the then thirteen States expressly plighted 
and engaged that it eho;ildbe perpetual, by the Articles of the Confederation 
in 1778; and finally, in 1787, one of the declared objeets for establishing the 
Constitution was to form a more perfe t Un on But f the destru t on of the 
Union by one or by a party onlv of he 'itates be lawfully poss ble the 
■Onion is less than before, the Const t on ha nng lost e ^tal element of 
perpetuity. It follows from thet^eveits that n tate upon tb o n me e 
motion can lawfully get out of the Inn ha reso es and o d nan es 
to that effect are legally void; and tl t a ts f v ole o w thm an_ Sta c 
or States against the United States are insurrectionari or revolutionary, 
acconling to circumstauces. 

" I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution and the laws, the 
Union is unbroken ; and, to the extent of m> ability I shall bike care, as the 
Coiifltitution itself ex presRly enjoins upon me that the lana of the United 
States shall be faithfully executed in all the f-tates Do n^, which I deem 
to be only & simple duty on my part, 1 shall perfectly perform it, so tar as is 
practicable, unless my rightful masters, the American people, shall withhold 
the requisition, or in some aiithorative measure direct the contrary. I trust 
this will not be considered as a menace, but only as the declared purpose of 
the Union that it will constitntionaUy defend and maintain itself. In doing 
this, there need be no. bloodshed or violence; and there shall be none, unless 
it 18 forced upon the national authority. The power confided to me will be 
Heed to hold, occupy and possess the property and places belonging to the 
Government, and collect the duties and imports ; but, beyond what may be 
necessary for those objecls, there will be no invasion, no using of force against 
or among the people anywhere. Where howtihty to the United States shall 
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8 to prevent competent Federal citixens fro 
it to force obnoxious strangers apon tl 



be ao great and so universal 
holiling office, there will be a 
people who object. 

"While the strict legal right may exist of the govemment to enforce 
exerciBe of these offices, the attempt to do bo would be ao irritating »ad 
nearly impracticable withal, that I deem it best to forego, for the time, tl 
nses of eucb offices. The mails unless repelled will continue to be fumiehi 
in all parts of the Union. So tar as possible, the people everywhere shall 
have that sense of perfect security which is moat favorable to calm thought 
and reflection. 

"The course here indicated will be followed unless current events and, 
experience shall show a modification or change to be proper. And in eyetf "1 
case and exigency my best discretion will be exercised according to the c^- 
cumatances actually existing, and with a view and hope of a peaceful eolu- 
tdou of the national troubles and restoration of fraternal sympathieB aod 
afl^ctions. 

" That there are persons in one section or another who seek to destroy 
the Union at all events, and are glad of any pretext to do it, I will neither 
affirm or deny. But if there be such I need address no word to them. To 
those, however, who really love the Union may I not speak before entering 
upon so grave a matter as the destruction of our national fabric, with all iU'i 
benefits, its memories and its hopes? Would it not be well to ascertain why 
we do it? Will you hazard so desperate a step while any portion of the illB 
yon fly from have no real existence ? Will you, while the certain ilia you fly 
to are greater than all the real ones you fly from — will you risk the commi*-'. 
ion of so fearful a mistake? AH profess to be contett in the Union if all' 
constitutional rights can be maintained. Is it true, then, that 
plainly written in the constitution has been denied? I think not. HappUy- 
the human mind is so constituted that no party can reacli to the audacity o(, 
doing this. 

" Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a plainly wri 
vision of the Constitution has ever been denied. If by mere force of 
a majority should deprive a minority of any clearly written constitntiond 
right, it might in a moral point of view, justify revolution ; it certainly would 
if such right were a vital one. But such is not the case. All the vital rights 
of minorities and of individuals are so plainly assured to them by afflrmationa 
and negations, guarantees and prohibitions, in the ConstttuUon, that 
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lable leDgtli contain express provisions for all possible questiona. 
Shall fugitives from labor be surrandered by national or State authoritiCH? 
The GonBtitution does not expressly say. Must Congress protect slavery in 
the Territories? The Constitution does not expressly say. From questiona 
of this nature spring all our constitutional controveraiea, and we divide upon 
them into majorities and minoritiee 

" If the minority will not aoquiesL th m j ty m t the Government 
iDust cease. There is no alternat f tin mg tl liovernment but 

acquiescence on the one side or th th If a mi ntj such case will 
eecede rather than acquiesce, they mt mkap dt which in turn 
will ruin and divide them ; for a thih Ij f th w ^ 11 ecede from tlieiii 
■whenever a majority refuses tfl be controlled by bul!i a minority. For 
instance, why not any portion of a, new confederacy a year or two hence 
arbitrarily secede again, precisely as portions of the present Union now 
claim to secede from it. All who cherish disunion sentiment are now being 
educated to tlie exact temjier of doing this. la there such perfect identity 
of interests among the States to compose a new Union as to produce harmony 
only, and prevent renewed secession? Plainly, the central idea of accession 
) of anarchy. A majority held in restraint by constitutional 
cbedc and limitation, and always changing easily with dehberate changes of 
popular opinions and sentiments is the only true sovereign of a free people. 
Whoever rejects it, does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unan- 
imity is impossible ; the rule of a minority, as a permanent arrangement is 
frltolly inadmissible ; so that rejecting the :najority principle, anarchy or 
despotism in some form is all that is left, 

" I do not forget the position assumed by some that constitutional" ques- 
tions are to be decided by the Supreme Court; nor do I deny that such 
decisions must be binding in any case upon the parties to a suit, as to the 
abject of that suit; while they are also entitled to a. very high respect and 
consideration in all parallel cases by all other departments of the Govern- 
ment, and while it is obviously possible that such decision may be erroneous 
n any pven case, still the evil effect following it being limited to that partic- 
ular case, witii the chance that it maybe overruled and never become a 
piecedent for other cases, can better be borne than could the evils of a differ- 
fiOt practice. At the same time the candid citizen must confess that, if the 
policy of the Government upon the vital queBtion affecting the whole people 
ia to be irrevocably fixed by the decisions of the Supreme Court the instant 
Ihey are made, as in ordinary litigation between parties in personal actions, 
the people will have ceased to be their own masters, unless having to that 
extent practically resigned their government into the hands of that eminent 
tribunal. Nor is there in this view any assault upon the Court or the Judges. 
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If 19 A duty (rom wLicli they may iiot abriuk to decide caaee properly brougl 
before them ; and it is no fault ol theire if othera eeek tu torn their dei'ieioiiB 
to politital purposes. One section of our country believes slavery is right 
and ou([ht to be extended ; tJie other believes it is wrong and ought 
extended; and this is the only suliBtantial dispute; and tHe fugitive slave chji 
of the Constitution, undthelawfar the suppreesion of the foreign slave trade 
each aa well enforced, perhaps, as any law can ever be in a community w he i 
the moral aenae of the people iiiiiierfeetly support the law itself. The great 
body ot the people abide by the djy legal obligation in both 
break over in each. This, I think, cannot be perfectly cured; and it would 
be worse in both cases after the separation of the aections than before, 
foreign slave trade, now imperfectly suppressed, would be ultimately re 
without restriction, in one section ; while fugitive slaves, now only partJall 
aurrendered, would not be surrendered at all by the other. 

" Physically speaking, we cannot separate ; we cannot 
respective sections from each other, nor bnild an impassable wall betwei 
them. A husband and wife may be divorced, and go out of the presence 
beyond the reach ot each other ; but the different parts of our country cannot 
do this. They cannot bnt remain face to face; and intercourse, either 
amieable or hostile must continue between them. Is it possible, then, to 
make that intercourse more advantageous or satisfactory after separation tl 
before? Can aliens make treaties easier than friends can make laws? 
treaties be more faithfully enforced between aliens than laws can ai 
friends? Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always; and when 
much loBB on both sides, and no gain on either, you cease fighting, the indi 
tical (JueationH as to terms of intercourse are again upon you. 

" Thia country, with its institutions, belong to the people who inhal 
it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the existing Government, they 
exercise their constitutional right of amending, or their revolutionarj- right' 
dismember or overthrow it. I cannot be ignorant of the fact that 
worthy patriotic citiiiens are desirous of having the national Constitution 
amended. While I make no recommendation ot amendment, I fully recog- 
nize the full authority of the people over the whole subject, to be exercised 
in either ot the modes prescribed in the instrument itself; and I ehouli 
under the existing circumstances, favor, rather than oppose, a fair op| 
timity being afiforded the people to act upon it. 

"I will venture to add, that to me, the cOBvention mode seems preferabli 
in that it allows amendments to originate with the people themselves, 
instead of only permitting them to take or reject propoaitioua originated by 
othera not especially chosen for the purpose, and which might not be precisely 
such as they would wiah either to accept or refuse. I understand that a pi 
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poaed ameudment to the t'onstitutton (wliith omeDdment, however, I have not 
la) has passed Congrefis, to the effect that tlie Fctleral Government ahsU 
Fer interfere with the domestic institutione o[ States, including that of 
persons held to service. To avoid miBconHtructJoii of what I huve aaid, I 
depart from oiy purpose, not to speak of particular amendnifints, so (ar to say 
that, holding such a provision now to be uii implied constitutional law, I Iiave 
O objection to its l^eing made express and irrevocable. - 

"The Chief Magiatrate derives all hia authority from the people, and 
Ihey have conferred none upon him to fix the terms for the separation of 
the States. The people can do this if they choose ; hut the executive, as such, 
has nothing to do with it. His duty is to administer the present (iovemment 
a» it comes to hia hands, and to transmit it, unimpaired by him, to his suc- 
cessor. ^Vhy should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice 
of tiie people? Is there any better or equal hope in the world? In our 
present differences, is either party without faith of being in the right? If the 
Almighty Ruler of the nations, with Hia eternal truth and justice, be on your 
side of tlie North, or on yours of the South, that truth and that justice will 
surely prevail hy the judgment of this great tribunal — the American people. 

" By the frame of the Government under which we live, this same people 
Lave wisely given, their public servants but little power for mischief, and have, 
with equal wisdom, provided for the return of that little to their own handii at 
very short intervals. While tlie people retain their virtue and vigilance, no 
administration , by extreme wickeduess or folly, can very seriously injure the 
Government in the short space of four years. 

" My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon this whole 
subject. Nothing valuable can be lost hy taking time. 

•' If there be an object to hurry any of yon, in hot haste, to a st«p wliich 
jon would never take deliborataly, that object will be frustrated hy taking 
tioie; hut no good object can be frustrated by it. Such of yqu as are now 
diBsatieiied still have the old Constitution unimpaired, and on the sensitive 
point, the laws of your own framing under it; while the new administration 
will have no immediate power, it it would, to change either. 

"If it were admitted that you who are dissatisfied hold tiie right side 
D the dispute, there is still no single reason tor precipitate action. Intelli- 
gence, patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Mlm who has never yet 
forsaken this favored land, are still competent to adjust in tlie best way our 
preeent difficulties. 

"In your hands, my diasatisfled countrymen, and not in mine, is the 
momentous issue of civil war ; the Government will not assail you. You can 
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, have no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. You had no oath 
registered in heaven to destroy the Government, while I shall have the most 
solemn one to * preserve, protect and defend it.' 

'* I am loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break our bonds 
of affection. 

''The mystic, cords of memory, stretching from every battle field and 
patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, 
will yet swell the chorus of the Union when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature. *' 



CHAPTER XIX. 



After the ceremoay of the inauguration had heen concluded, the address 
delivered and tJie oath ot ofBce administered, the President and ex-President 
"Were escorted to the White House. Mr. Buehanan now retired, the doors of 
the executive mansion were opened and thousands of the loyal eitizeae of 
the "Union called to tender their congratulations. 

In thia hour of joy and exultation was the great burden of Lincoln's life 
Msumed. Responsi bill ties grave and momentous now rested on the Presi- 
dent, for the very life and duration of the nation was in peril; the ordinary 
civil duties of the President dwindled into insigmficance in contrast with the 
important labors and duties of saving the nation's life ; the diememtaered 
and disjointed members ot our grand and renowned republic must be reunited ; 
it may be after years of toil, anguish and suffering such as no ruler had ever 
endored, and the labors and work must commence on the morrow ; the 
exigences would admit ot no delay. The first duty ot the President was the 
selection of the members for his Cabinet. Wm. H. Seward was tendered and 
accepted the place of Secretary of State; S. P. Chase of Ohio was called as 
Secretary of the Treasury ; Simon Cameron ot Pennsylvania was honored as 
Secretary of War, and Edward Bates of Missouri as Attorney-General. These 
I, able and national in their iDfluence and standing, were all prominent 
candidates for the Presidency at Chicago, and thus the nation and the 
Bepublican party was honored by the President in a remarkable degree. 
The Cabinet was completed by the appointment of Wells of Connecticut as 
Secretary of the Navy ; Smith of Indiana as Secretary ot the Interior, and 
Blair of Maryland, Postmaster-General, 

The President having selected hia Cabinet, was now ready to enter upon 
n important and laborious work — no less than clearing all the departments 
ot the Government ot the men in sympathy with the rebellion. Secession 
d disnnion were rampant in every branch — all offices had heen filled with 
<n in entire Bvmpatliv with treason and were so infused with its malignant 
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Gpirit that no measure could be discuBsed or adopted by the new administra. 
tion that wae not reported to the rebels by Home of the clerks or aubordinaWe. 
The places thos held and disgraced were to be filled with loyal men who would 
secure respect for the Government, and who would be faithful to the oatha 
and obligations they had tokeo. To fill these places was not &a easy task, 
hut it was done promptly, wisely and effectually. This imimrt ant duty having 
been performed, the President now took time to look into and fully compre- 
hend the situation. His inaugural address gave satiefactiOD to the loyal 
people in the free fitatas. Some of the more radical thought there was not 
BufQeieot positive policy in it, while in the border States its reteption was 
considered conciliating and pacific by the Union citizens ; but in thoeci 8tat£B, 
as elsewhere in the South, the seceasioii leaders and the disloyal press gave 
it tlie most virulent and hostile denunciation and misrepresentation. But its 
Union sentiments, the conciliatory pacific spirit which it foreshadowed, ita 
appeal to the patriotism of the people, its entire absence of aggressive policy 
fell like a withering incubus upon the policy and leadera of the rebellion. It 
was 80 much at variance with what they had been tailing and teaching their 
people, that some new policy must bn adopted. How thia new policy waa»| 
inaugurated and its principles promulgated and the returning Union senti*' 
ment smothered and destroyed, will he understood by giving the statements 
made by Jeremiah Clemens, formerly United States Senator from Alabama, 
at a Union meeting held at Huntville, Alabama, March 13, 1861. He said r 
"I was in Montgomery and called upon President Davis. Mummingflr, 
I.eroy Pooe, Walker, Gilchrist and otiiers were present. As I entered, the 
conversation ceased. The conversation was evidently about taking Fort 
Sumpter. Two or three of the parties withdrew to a corner of the 
heard Gilelirist say to the Secretary of War: ' It must be done; delay twa> 
months and Alabama stays in the Union. You must sprinkle blood-ii 
face of the people.'" The sprinkie was made at Fort Sumpter, then 
showers, then torrents of blood, deluging our peaceful land. 

lie national affairs after the inauguration the President 
!} engaged in the must exhaustive labors ; he found 
the troBHury bankropt ; money nmst be provided for the support of the Govern- 
ment, and the credit of the nation must be restored. The arsenals of 
loyal States were rifled; arms and munitiouH uf war must be manufactui 
and provided for defense, our vessels of war must be called home, our Govern- ' 
ment must be represented abroad by men of loyal sentiment and feeling, 
influences must be brought to bear which would secure respect for 
Government and a true and correct understanding of the controversy betwi 
the loyal and disloyal States. 
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The rehel (.■onfederacy now found that it must make progress or fail, 
d on the lyth of March two cominisHioners — Forsyth of Alabaina and 
Crawford of Georgia — were aent and preaBntcd theniselveB at the Stata 
department at "Washington, stating that they were duly authorized to conclude 
a. treaty with the United States. Tliey knew, of course, tliat they would not 
be received as auch, and they knew also that they ought to be airested for 
treason : htit they had ascertained that the President was a merciful man, 
and there was great forbearance in his nature. The President sent them a copy 
et his inaugural for them to study, and they lingered about Washington 
unmolested, learning what they could and in daily comniunication with the 
secessiomsts, until the 8th of April, wlien they returned to the rebel con- 
federacy and reported that they bad exhausted all peaceful meaftures for the 
adjustment of the ditficaltiex. 

On the 8th of April an authorised messenger from President Lincoln 
Informed General Beauregard and Governor Pickens ot South Carolina that 
provisions would be sunt to Fort Sumpter peaceably or otherwise. General 
Beauregard immediately telegraphed to L. T. Wiilker, rebel Secretary of 
War at Montgomery. The reply was : "Demand the immediate surrender 
fli Fort Smnpter," which demand was made by General Beauregard, who 
» at once informed by Major Anderson that iiis sense of honor and his 
cbligation to his Government forbid bis compliance. On the night of tlie same 
day General Beauregard wrotu to Ma jor Anderson that if he would state the 
tlm« at which he would evacuate Fort Sumpter, " We will abstain from 
opening fire upon you." At half-past 2 o'clock in the morning Major Ander- 
son replied tiiat, " He would evacuate the fort at noon on Ifie 15lh, unless he 
should receive supplies or controlling instrnctiona from Iiis government. " In 
reply to this note be was notified at half-past 3 o'clock that 6re would be 
■opened by the rebel batteries in one hour from that time. Beauregard, true 
to his notice, at half-past 4 o'clock, a. m., opened with his batteries on the 
fort. After sustaining a long and terrific bombardment of thirty-three hours 
anil a gallant but feeble defense by a small and famished garrison, MajSr 
Anderaon was compelled to lower his country's flag and surrender the fort 
into rebel hands.* 

Thus, April 12, 1861, was the commencement of the ci\-il war, and this 
t was conBumated April 14 by an insult to the national flag, auch as the 
ooontry had never witnessed. The star spangled banner, the glorions 
emblem of our country's unity and greatness, honored at home and respected 
abroad, was lowered to traitors and disgraced by rebel hands. It was a 
natJonal humiliation, but it was the birth of loyalty, the resurrection of 
patriotism; it lighted the fires of liberty, unity and love of country at every 
hearthstoue and in every hamlet; it was a stiddeu, a universal uprising of 
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the people; patriotic impiileeB and feelings united a,l] in thonght, poi^os^ 
determination that the national insult must be avenged. 

Fort Sumpter was eurrendered and evacuated hy Major Anderson o 
14th ot April, laei. The time for action the President felt and realized hafl 
arrived. On the 15th of April he issued a proclnroation calling upon the 
loyal States for seventy-five thousand men to protect the national capital and 

suppress such combinations as had been made to resist the enforcement cd 

the laws of tlie United States ; also for both Houses of Congress to a 
at Washington on the 4th of July. The men of the nation were taking s 
tor or against the Union. Bell and Breekenridge went with the Bouthe* 
confederacy, while Douglas gave bis influence and voice for the Union. 
Sunday, the 14tli of April, the people were wild with excitement under th» 
effect of the news of the fall of Fort Sumpter. The seceasionists were 
jubilant, loyal men sad and indignant, churches were forsaken, and th9 ] 
0{>ening of the war was the only topic of thought and conversation. 

The President's procdamation calling for volunteers was written 
day, the 13th of April. On Sunday a number of the prominent Union melt ' 
called at the Executive Mansion to confer with the President relative to the 
important crisis. The President was uneasy and solicitous. Would he have 
an earnest and patriotic response to his call 7 Would the citisens of the free 
Btates rise up en, masse tomaintaintheintegritj' and perpetuity of our republic 
and would tlie President have the support and co-operation of the Democra 
party in the North in his policy for the unity and perpetuity of the r 
Government? These were important questjons and were freely canvaseedt, 
The President was anxious to secure the support and co-operation of Senabw 
Douglas Ln his measuiee for the suppression of the rebellion. This he di 
and this only be expected. The President felt that could the Senator be induced 
to give some public declaration to accompany his proclamation, in which tboc 
Senator would austain the President in his efforts ,to preserve the Union, i£ 
•ould be a tower ot strength tor the cause ot the Union. It was onderstood! 
that Hon. Cteorge Ashmun of Massachusetts, late President of the Chicago 
Convention, and a personal friend of Senator Douglas, woi*i call on him thafel 
evening and obtain from the Senator a public declaration that he would sup- 
port the Government in its efforts to preserve the Union. Mr. Ashmnn fonatti 
the Senator engaged with a number of friends discussing the situation of t 
national affairs. They Hoon retired, and then for a time Mr. Ashn 
cussed with the Senator the emergency of the nation's affairs, and urged that 
a public declaration of the Senator's views and sentiments as to the stand and 
position the administration ehould take, would give much strength and 
encouragement to the friends of the Union, The replies of tlie Senator w 
favorable to the arguments ot Mr. Ashmun, who urged him to go to ll 
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luid senre hiBi that be wooM snpport aiid soMun him in- »1I neeeKSTT ineflnu«s 
ittoA the hnmediate nuts of the comrtrr sad the pressing iw«emtie« of (be 
^mlkD derasuded. Tlie Senator said : " Mr. LoMoln has dealt hanUr with 
■M in nnonmg wxne of mj fiietids from office, aiid I donl know that he 
vasts mv adriiw <h assistance." Mr. Ashnon replied that tbe present 
qoestitMi and the HioatMn of the eoaotrj wa« above all partr cmiBiderstion, 
and thai tbe Senator had now (he porer and opportniiity to render socfa a 
eetnce to Ma (.■Ottu tij as^ooM not onlrpve him a claim and title to its lasting 
gntitade, bol would ebow that in tbe how of his cfraatrj'a eztremitjr and 
need he coold trample all party considerstiom and reeenliBentE under foot ; 
and. said be, '* I ma; sar that thoosands oi your friends are now awattinc 
jroor pabtk aetiem in am>rd with the admiiustratiOD oa this qaestion, to take 
8>dea Cot tbe Union." Mrs. Doioglas, who was present daring thie interrtew, 
anoe at this joncture and walked across tlire roan, and layinf her hand 
tenderlj on the ^bofdder of the Senator, in ber kind aad afleciiooate war, 
Bsid : " I am sore, Stephen, in tilts matter yon can and will lay asde all 
pai^ amd personal feeGn^, and that von will go with Mr. Ashmnn to the 
I^flodeat and tell him frankly that in his eff(»ts to Eave onr Union he shall 
bam jonr earoeet eapparX," The«e wordfl of an earnest and tender wife were 
Bot ^ofcen in vain ; be coald not withstand that better nature to wfaicfa tfae^ 
Imd ^tpealed. lie araee aad said to Or. Aabmaa that be woold accompaii;- 
Urn lo Bee the President. Tbey knrod Mr. linooln almie, snd be gare them 
• ■Boat cordial weksme. Now for tbe first time in life were tbe two great 
I tbe two great parties united in porpoee and heart. After some 
relatiTe to tbe present conditioo of tbe coantry, tbe Precadent 
fvodaniatioo callins Cor seTenty-fire tbooaand meB, which he 
be neit day, and lead it. When he bad ffiniAed, Mr. Douglas 
imnbisseatandBaid. "Mr. President, I cordially concRrni every word 
except that instead of se«vnty-fiTethoai«nd,I would make it 
tboitsand: yoadonotknowthedtriKxieetpaipoeestrftfaese mop 
do." He then pointed oat to tbe Resident, (n a map *'«"r"g in 
Am nam, tbe principal points that eboidd at once lie occnpied. Anmng the 
BOit fnnuneni were ForlreeB Monroe, Washii^ton. Harper's Ferry aitd 
Cmto. He then insisted that a firm, energetic coarse should be pdrmed 
tbe ilabality of tbe Union sbonLd be secured amd One i 

Let there be," lie said, " no c 

with tntitorv." Tbe Presdent, with a burden lifted frtm hia AenUen, 

wiOi interest and pl«ae»e to tbe Sfsiator's ooBasd and sn egmiim a, 

interne* dosed with « perfEct unity in a patriotic porpoae. Itr. 

before kavbtg tbe PieeideRt. that he would write an aocatmt of 

to Bcoonpany tbe Prcndent'e procIamatioB. It was aa ioOows : 
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"Mr. Douglas called on tlie Preei dent this evening and bad an mtereati 
conversation on the present condition of the country. The HnbBtaace of 
conversation vaa that while Mr. Douglas unalterably opposed the admij 
istration in all its political issues, he was prepared to sustain the President 
the exercise of his constitutional functions to preserve the Union, maintain 
the Government and defend the Federal capital. A firm policy and prompt 
action were neceseary. The capital of our nation was in danger and must be 
defended at all hazards, at any expense of men and money. He spoke of 
present and future without reference to the past." 

These patriotic utterances of Senator Douglas were exempli6ed 
devotion to the canse of his country during the brief remainder of his IL 
In a few days after his interview with the President he was on his way home 
to lUinois. Hie address to his countrymen on the route, before the Legia- 
lature of Illinois and before his fellow citizens at Chicago, were listened to 
with great attention. As the enthusiastic patriot speaks, party fealty and 
party policy were ignored, while unity and the Union were the watch' 
In May he was taken sick, and died June •(. His last words were a wish 
the honor and prosperity of liis country through the defeat and dispersion 
its enemies. The death of Senator Douglas was a. national calamity, and 
President regarded and fully realised it as such. 

The patriotic stand taken by Senator Douglas for the ITnion carried v 
it the loyal Democratic element, the influences of which may be estimated 
when we recollect that in the popular vote Douglas received 1,365,976 votes, 
and Breckenridge and Bell received 1,488,584 votes. He uttered many 
patriotic sentiments after Ids interview with the President, among which was 
this one, in one of the last letters he ever wrote ; ' ' We should never forget 
that a man cannot be a true Democrat unless he is a true and loyal patriot." 
These and similar sentiments utlored by the great champion of Democracy 
were received and treasured up as precious legacies by his followers, and on 
the call of the President for men to defend the national capital and assert the 
supremacy of the laws of the nation, they rushed to the rescue, vieing with 
their Republican opponents in their devotion to the Union and the perpetuity 
of the republic. 

It is a pleasure to say that during the dark and bloody days of the 
rebellion, in the hospitals, filled with our wounded and dying soldiers, was 
seeu Mrs. Douglas, in her weeds of mourning, in acts of love and mercy 
ministering to tlie wants and sufferings of the Union soldiers- 
boys in gray [lassed by or forgotten in her labors of niercyand patriotism. 
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CHAPTER XX, 



? PATRIOTISM OUR I 

The isBoe of the President's proclamation created the ntmoBt enthusiamn 
throughout the country. It was a sublime Rpectacle to see a people thus 
united in thought and purpose, and to realize that underneath all divisions of 
patty and sect there was a love of country which made ub united, and that 
would hold us united lis a. nation and a republic. The Pretiident's action was 
timely, as it was necessary. The loyal eitizene everywhere realised and fully 
comprehended that the i^reat struggle of slavery for supremacy was now at 
Itand. " Better it should be settled by us, and now, than by our children," 
was the loyal cry and feeling everywhere. 

In the midst of the loyal enttiusiani there was not an entire unanimity of 
opinion as to the measures and methods that ebouid be pursued to suppress 
Uie rebellion. There were many who said the President shonld have called for 
two Or three iinndred thousand men and crushed out the rebellion at once. 
Thuae men seemed to have forgotten that a Democratic administration had 
i Government in a helpless condition — loyal hands and hearta were 
willing, but the rebels had secured most of the arms of the Government, and 
dtAtin the loyal States there was only sufficient to arm those called for in the 
proclamation. The outgoing administration had left the Treasury bankrupt, 
which made it necessary tiiat credit sliould be established and funds provided 
before large bodies of troops could be organized and provided for. There 
were questions of public policy which must be considered. The President's 
policy was defensive, not aggressive. Virginia, Tennessee, North CaroUna 
and Arkansas were still in ttie Union, and the President's call was for men 
o protect the capital, and suppress such combinations as had been made to 
resist the enforcements of the laws of the United States." Massachusetts 
was the first to respond to tJie President's call. Within twenty-four hours 
after the issue of his proclamation her sixth reginient, fully equipiied, started 
tor the national capital ; two more regiments took their departure within 
lorty-elght hours. The sisth, on its way to Washington, on the 10th of April 
was attacked in Baltimore liy a, mob bearing a secession flag, and aeumber of 
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ite mpnibere were killed and wounded. Thie insane and unnatural ft 
the BeceeBioDiBta of Baltimore added Btiil more to the wrath and indignation 
oE the Union citiiene. The loyal citizens o£ the Union felt outraged that the 
national troopa should be aHsailed and murdered on their way to defend and 
protect the capital of the nation. General Hicks of Maryland occupied a very 
difficult position — he wan a, Bell and Everett man, "and for the Union," Hia 
people threatened him, and he was vacillating. They would have no more 
troops pass through Baltimore. He applied to the President for relief in hie 
eraergen(;y. The President assared him that the Government must have 
troops for the proteetion of the capital, but that for the present the tiuops 
would avoid Baltimore and come by the way of Annapolis, 

The rebels had anticipated the aecesaioa of Maryland, and atthe outbreak 
of the rebellion a majority of its citizens were disloyal, but they were held 
by a coutrolling Union sentiment which became predominant, until before 
the close of the war her citisens declare^ fOr emancipation and abolished 
slavery. Four days after the President's call for troops, he issued a. proula- 
mation declaring a blockade of the ports of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. This call for troops and the 
eHtablishinent of a blockade were the preliminaries of the most remarkable 
and closely contested war that is recorded in the history of the human rai^e — 
a contest which, for the number of men engaged, the extent of country 
traversed, of coast line blockaded, amount of war material consumed and 
results achieved, has no parallel in tlie history of the world. The attitude of 
the North and South at this period presented a strong contrast. (Jn one side 
wasrampanttreasonanda policy of aggressive war already inaugurated; on the 
other, patient forbearance anil the most considerate care not to take any step 
not absolutely necessary to the security of the indispensable rightH of the 
Oovernment, Loyal men could find no fault with the President tor claiming 
too much, or being harsh with those " erring sisters " who it was thought by 
Home might yet be led back to their allegiance. The call by the President 
for troops to defend the capital of the nation was a little too much for the 
" mother of Presidents," so on the I7th of April Virginia went out from the 
Union, as far as she could, by a convention vote of eighty-eight to flfty-five; 
and on the 21st of May the Confederate G<T\ernuient was transferreil to 
Richmond, and the sacred soil of \ irginia from that tune w as to be devoted 
to battlel^elds, tortifieatjons, militsn tamps and untimely graves. North 
Carolina and Arkansas soon followed Tennessee made Ihe attempt with 
partial success. Delaware, Maryland Kentucki and Missouri remained 
faithful to the Union. W^th the dislojaltj ut Virgmia anl the removal ot I 
the rebel ca[ntal to Kichmond, went the last lingering hope of tl 
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that mtcBtirie war could be averted, and that coercive meaeureB would not be 
neceeeiLiy to preserve tlie integrity of the Union. 

On the 29th of April tlie Confederate Congreaa met at Montgomery, when 
Freeiilent Davis sent that body a meaaage wfaieh was intended to be a juati- 
fication of himself and the rebel cause before the country and the world. It 
■was a document pUnBible in his theory of State rights, and presented the 
Southern doctrine of secession in its moat favorable light. Mr. Davis held 
that the States were sovereign, and the United States essentially subject, 
therefore when any State had a plausible pretext for dissolving ita onion with 
■the other States, it had a right to do so. Mr. Lincoln maintained and upheld 
"the principle that the Union was sovereign and indivisible, and the States 
Bubject, and that any attempt of individuals to dissolve and destroy the 

on by or through a combination of a State or States, waa treaaon. 

The approach of the rebel forces towards Washington rendered it neces- 
eary that President Lincoln should take offensive operations. On the 3d 
«f Blay he issued a call for forty-two thousand volunteers to serve for tliree 
jears ; twenty-two thousand for the regular army, and eighteen thousand for 
Ihe navy, A quick response waa made, and the demand lor volunteers was 
'toon answered in excess. On the 27th of April the blockade was extended to 
< inelude the States of Virginia and North Carolina. One of the first and most 
important duties of the President after the selection of his cabinet, was to 
.define the position that would be assumed by our Government towards 
foreign nations on questions that might arise relative to the rebellion. 
Secretary Seward, in hia letter of instructions to our minister at the court of 
St. James (Mr. Adams), nnder date of April 10, very diatinetly defined the 
ftttitdde tiie President intended to pursue. [The limit of these pages precludes 
An entry of any considerable length on this subject ; a brief extract from Mr. 
Reward's letter must suffice, and will ahow the poaition of our Government.] 
Mr. Seward said : " If, as tlie President does not at all apprehend, you shall 
unhappily find Her Majesty's Government tolerating the application of the 
■o-called seceding States for recognition, or wavering about it, you will not 
lesTe them for a moment in doubt or to suppose that they can grant that 
^>pIication and remain friends of the United States. You may assure them 
promptly in that case that if they determine to recognize they may at the 

e time prepare to enter inte an alliance with the enemies of this republic. 
You alone will represent your country at London, and you will represent the 
"whole of it there. When you are aated to divide that duty with others, 
-diplomatic relations between the Government of Great Britain and this 
Government will be susjiended, and will remain so until it ahali be seen which 
«t the two is most strongly intrenched in the confidence of tlieir respective 
nations or of mankind." 



The fina and dapided stand taken by the President in the instrocB^^ 
Secretary toward to Minister Adams, prevented the ret>el Government from 
reiieivjng a full recognition from the British Government, wliich President 
Bavia expected and desired. Our MiniBters at Uie Court of France and at all 
the Foreign nourls received similar inBtructions. The Court party and 
aristocracy of Great Britain were, and long had liecn, jealons of the growth 
aud rising power and prosperity of the United Stales. This disrupfion of the 
lepnblic was looked upon by them with favor, and the cry of the South thu 
" cotton is king," and tlie promises and inducement held out to them by tl 
Southern con £ederai:y was tliat on their recognition their factoi'ies and looiq 
would be suppUed with that article on much better tt'rma than troi 
United States. These representations and promiBes crejited a strong parb 
in Ureat Britain, whose Bympatbiee in the lirHt years of llie 
the South. The firm, positive stand t^tken by our Government, and thj 
strong anti-slavery sentiment of a large portion of the English people held 
their Government ostensibly on the side of freedom. And still, notwithstand' 
ing their professions of neulnility, they indirectly gave aid and comfort to llie 
rebels, for which in after years tliey were called to an account by our Govern- 
ment, and for their actions and conduct they paid justly and dearly, France, 
by her recognition of tlie belligerent rights of the Confederate States, evinced 
her sympathy for the rebels, but her embroglio with Mexico aud the firu 
position of our Government restrained her Government from giving aid directs 
to the enemy. Spain continued friendly. Iler posHessions near the Bou^ 
and tlie flllibustering experience she formerly had with her ueighbf 
rendered her indifferent to the appeals of the rebels for aid. Rus 
Germany, old friends, remained true and faithful to the Union. 

Called by the President, Congress met July 4. 1861. The Republic! 
fourteen majority in the Senate, and sevens-two majority in the House, and 
of the opp08ition,flveSenatorsandtwenly-eight mem hers supported the frei 
dent to preserve the Union. The President in his fl 
Aretmade astatementof the rebellion and its pro^n^ss from it 
up to the period of bis commuaicatlon to that body. The doctrine of Stud 
rights. State sovereignty, the right of secession, was reviewed and dwelt u 
at length, and was int(;nded as a reply to the message of Mr. Davis, und to 
place before the people of the United States, and before the world whose 
Governments and people were sitting in judgment on the case, the reasons 
for and the grounds of the national struggle for the suppression of the 
rebellion. The President recommended that Cong e<s make the contest ft 
short and decisive one, by placing at tl)e control of the Government 400,000 
men and »400,OO0,'W«, staling tliat a right result at the riaiht time would 1»_ 
worth mote to tiie world and nation than ten limes that number of n 



' of men and^H 



^^oney. CongreeR was willing to do more than Uie President aeked 
for or even deBlreJ. Tliey voted five hundred millione of money and author- 
ized him iij call out half a million of men. The financial recomnjendations 
of becretary Chitse were adopted and a moderate confiscation ai;t was passed. 
Congress also legalised all measures taken by tlie President for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, and labored in all ways to etrengthen his hands and 
encourage his heart. A resolution offered by Senator Crittenden of Kentucky, 
which waa adopted, asserting that the war was forced upon the country by 
the disunionieta of the South ; that Congress, with no feeling of resentment, 
would only recollect its duty to the whole country ; that the war is not waged 
in the spirt of oppression or sabjugation or of interfering with the established 
institutions, hut to defend and maintain the Constitution and preserve the 
Union with all the equality and rightM of all tite states unijnpaired. and that 
as BOoo as those objects were accomplished the war would eeaee. This reso- 
lution was adopted with only two dissenting votes. It was received with 
favor by the loyal citizens of the border States, but with tlie rebels it was 
like pouring water on a red-hot iron — a hiss only was returned. 

To the disinterested observer it would seem that the apothegm, " Whom 
the Gods will to destroy, they first make mad," would apjily with peculiar 
force and significance lo the leaders of the rebel conspiracy. They were now 
standing iwfore the world and in the tiglit of history without a reasonable 
excuse or ai>ology that would be received as a justification or a vindication 
liefore an impartial tribunal. The President, by his christian forbearance, by 
hia acts as well as his words, had said to the rebels: " The Govern ment will 
not assail you." Prom the time he uttered those words and took his aolemji 
oath to preserve, protect and defend the Constitution and Government, his 
words and actions had been pacille. He claimed only that the Union of the 
States must be preserved and thiit the laws must be respected and observed, 
and if a war came to secure this, upon the conspirators and leaders of the 
rebellion must rest the reaponjfibility for a civil war, with all the terrible 
train of violence, sorrow and suflilrin);, and the devastation of country and 
homes which would follow in a war thus inaugurated. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



The positiivi that California n'ould take in the great national struggle for 
the perpetuity of the Union was to the President, at tlie outbreak ot the 
rebellion, a matter of much anxiety and solicitude. How far the insidious 
and seductive proposals of a Pacific republic, or the more acnatural project 
of a Southern confederation for the propogation of slavery would load her 
citixens had yet to be demonsttated. The vote at the Presidential election 
being nearly equally divided lietween the tliree great parties rendered the 
qtieetion a matter of Bome uncertainty. That there was a HtroaR party 
in the State hostile to the admin iatration and in sympathy with the Bouth 
and the rebellion, wan aB well known at Wasliiugton na in the Golden State. 
And it was also well known that the leaders of that party were in favor of 
disunion, and were taking measures to carry into effect their nefarious destgua 
in that direction. The loyal citizens fully realized the condition of affairs. 
They were also apprized that the thief officer ot the Federal troops in com-. 
mand on the Pacific Coast was in full sympathy with the seditious sentiments. 
The President wus early apprized of the disloyal sentiments of the command- 
ing officer, and measures were at once taken to relieve him, and place the 
department in charge oC one whose loyalty to the Union was known and 
undoubted. 

Early in March, General Sumner, under inHtructions from tlie war depart- 
ment, wasordered to proceed at onceby steamer to San Francisco, and is 
^lately on his arrival there, to relieve A. S. Johnson of his command of the 
department of the Pacific. The sudden arrival of the old general and tli» 
prompt and abrupt discharge of his orders was ut the time a subject of much' 
comment. The loyal citizens were elated and jubilant, while the disloyal! 
were equally aitent and despondent. General Johnson was ordered to report 
at the headquarters of the military department at Washington, but 
ratlier to resign his commission in the army, which he did in May, and made 
his way through the wilderness oE Arizona and New Mexico to join tb6 
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Southern ronfede rat} and in iiml, 1S62, he fall mortally woundeil in llie 
battle of Shiloh The Area of patriotism which had been fanned to a fiame in 
the Atlantic States b\ the bomhardment and surrender of Fort Suuiiiter, 
were buining hnlliantly and lighting up the valleys and plaine of the 
Golden '■tate The Union partj lo Cahfornia was gathering strength every 
day. The Douglas Democrata, following the example of their illnatriouB and 
patriotic leader, were taking sides for the Union, the Constitution and the 
enforcement of the laws, and all were anitiouHly awaiting the State election 
■which was to take plaee in September. The State was fully canvassed, and 
the reeult was that Leland Stanford, Republiean candidate for Grovemor, 
received 55,935 votes ; John Conneas, Union Democrat, received 30,954 votes, 
and J. B. McConnell, seceBaioniat, 32,782 votes. A Legislature was elected 
nearly Union, as will be seen by the vote for Speaker of the Couse and for 
President of the Senate pro tern. A sliort extract from Governor Stanford's 
Inaugural will indicate the Union sentiment in the State at that period. He 
said: " Every citizen of California must remember his duty, and in remem- 
bering discharge it faithfully. Our fellow citizens are now in the field armed 
against traitors and treason, and for the preservation of the Union and 
the natJoiw] Government. The whole powerof the State should, it necessary, 
be wielded to encourage, support and austain their patriotic citizens and their 
compatriots. Let treason meet a just and speedy punishment, and may we 
soon, as I doubt not we shall, see peace restored to our beloved Union, our 
institntions more firmly implanted than ever, and sustained by a national 
sentiment that shall pervade every section of our country." The members of 
the Legislature elected at the election before mentioned, and the succeeding 
<Mie, fully represented the Union sentiment in California. The Union 
Democracy represented by Conness of El Dorado, Higby of Calaveras. 
Shannon of Plumas, McNabb of Sonoma, Hill of Santa Barbara and others 
equally loyal to the Union, with the Republicans, February 10, 18fi3, elected 
Hon. John Conneas United States Senator, he receiving ninety-eight volea ; 
opposition sixteen votes. 

This wonderful uprising of the people of California in favor of the Union 
and the enforcement of the laws of the nation was a subject of eiultatlon and 
gladness in the loyal States, At the outbreak of the rebellion loyalty was u 
lat«nt, not an active sentiment in California. Separated froni the Atlantic 
States by magni6cent distances and by barriers almost insurmountable, the 
people on the Pacific shore were in a measure isolated from their Eastern 
friends, unacquainted with the immediate causes, and had comparatively a 
limited knowledge of the questiona which in the Eastern States ho stirred the 
public mind. The admission of California into the Union as a free State had 
eettled at once and foi' ail time the (jueation of slavery on tlie shores of the 
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Pacific ; and couseqiiently, tlie people felt leas interest in the extension ot^ 
slavery than was inajiifeBled by the people of the Western and Atlantii 
States. In this apparent want of iuterest and concern in that que'ilion, para'j 
mount to all olliera, the people were not wanting in their devotion to 
Union, their reverence for tlie laws and their veneration for the old flag, 
national emblem otuur country's grandeur and Breatnees. When the Union 
waa menaced, the flag diabouored and tlie lawu of the nation Molated andil 
disregarded, tliere catne a buret of patriotic resentment and love of country 
■which made us an undivided nation. The people were being moved and their 
patriotism stirred by the loyal elociiience of freedom's champion. Colonel 
E. D. Baker. From one of his many speeches delivered to interested multi- 
tudes in Cali^mia, we give an extract, a tribute to freedom. He said : 
' ■ Here, then, long yeara ago I took my stand for freedom, and where in my 
youth my feet were planted, there my manhood and my age ahall march ; and 
for one, I am not ashamed of freedom, 1 know tier power. I rejoice in her 
majesty. I walk beneath her banner. I glory in her strength. I have seen 
her again and again atrock down on a hundred chosen battlelields. I have 
seen her friends fly from her. I have seen lier foes gather around her. I 
have seen them bind her to the atake. I have seen them give her ashea to 
the winds, reguthering them again that they might scatter them more widely. 
But when they turned to exult. I have seen her meet them face to face, clad 
in complete armor of steel and brandishing in her strong right liand a Hamlng 
sword, red with unsufferable light; and therefore, 1 take courage in the 
thought that the people have gathered around her once more. The genuis of 
America will at laat leadher sons to freedom." Tills extract is from his last 
speeph in California, delivered while on hia way from Oregon to Washington 
to battle in the Senate, and to lead the brave sons of New York on the battle- 
field in defense of freedom which he had ao beautifully eulogized. 

Again, at a Union mass meeting held in New York, he said: " And If, 
from the far PaciHc, a voice feebler than the feeblest murmur upon its ahores 
may be heard to give you encouragement and hojie in tlie contest, that voice 
is yonra to-day. And if a man, whose hair is gray, who ia well worn out in 
tlie battle of life, may pledge himself on such an occasion as this and before 
audi an audience, let me say as luy last word, that when amid sheeted fire 
and Hame I aaw and led the hoate of New York (at the battle of Cerro Gordo) 
as tliey charged in contest ujxin a foreign soil tor the honor of your flag, bo 
again, if Providence shall will it, these feeble hands shall draw a sword never 
yet dishonored — not to fight for distant honor in a foreign land — but to fight for 
oonntry, home, tor la_w, for Government, for Constitntion, for right, for 1 
for humanity, and in hope thai ihe banner of my country may advance, and 
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wheresoever that lianiier wavea there glory may purmie and freedom be 
flfltabliahed." These thrilling words of patriotic elo que iif:e of the "Gray Eagle 
o( Repuhlicanism " {a title earned and given in California) will long be 
remembered by those that heard them. 

Three months from that time, at the head of hie re«iment raised in New 
York city, he fell in the l)attle of Ball's Bluff in the defense of freeilom, and 
that flag and country whith had honored him bo highly and which he loved 
ao well. On the death of Senator Baker, President Lincoln suffered keenly 
and deeply, ae he was an intimate and valued friend. Tile President said : 
" The keenest blow of all the war was at an early stage, when the disaster of 
Ball's Bluff and the death of his beloved Baker smote him like a whirlwind 
from the desert." He who had bo eloqiieiilly and loyally represenlsd the 
Union party aod sentiment on the Pacific Coast was borne hack on " liis 
ehield " to the Pacific shore, his borne and the land of his adoption, and the 
I»eople lie loved so well. And as the impressive furneral cortege of the 
gallant soldier and statesman passed through the silent and solemn streets 
of San Francisco to Lone Mountain cemetery, the mournful BtUluess, the 
solemn sternness which rested on the people indicated the causes which had 
produced this sorrowful occasion, and told how deeply bis memory and the 
principles for which he gave his life were enshrined in their hearts. 

The firea of patriotism and freedom were burning brightly on California's 
golden shores, when the apostle and advocate of liberty and humanity, Starr 
King, whose eloquence fanned into a flame more bright and effulgent tlie 
loyal patriotic sentiments of the people as they had never been stirred 
before. He visited different parts of the State, and before large, attentive 
and interested audiences he kindled anew the fires of patriotism in all places 
Ite vieited by his patriotic eloquence and unanswerable arguments. He 
labored with all the energy and powers of bis great humane and comprehen- 
sive mind (or the unity of the republic and the maintenance of its latcs. 
His labors in the cause of the United States sanitary commission were equally 
earnest and effective. He considered it the most humane and most magnifi- 
cant scheme of charity the world bad ever known, and efficiently labored to 
Advance and promote its success and interests. Here was the opportunity by 
which the loyal citizens manifested their devotion and love for their country, 
Long will be remembered his patriotic and eloquent speeches in Piatt's Hall, 
San Francisco, and in other places in the Htate in behalf of tliis noble cliarity, 
and the loyal liberality of the people in pouring into the lap of this grand 
commission their hundreds of thousands of gulden eagles. The munificent 
liberalitv of the eiti/,eiiB of California won the admiration of the loyal States, 
and the wonder of tlie civilized world. This noble generosity of the golden 
States and the firm union stand taken by the California representatives, 
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Sargent, Phelps and Low, in tbe Thirty-seventh Congress, and Cole, I 
and Shannon in the Hoaee, and Conness in the Benate, in tlie Tliirty-e 
Congceea, were oiten mentioned hy the President in uonvereation with h 
friends as one of tbe most pleasing and gratifying manifestation b of devotion |J 
to the Union and promising indication of the suocess of ttie right, whith he 
received during his firBt administration. 

The itjoiation of California and the great distani« from the Atlantic States 
deprived the people of that State of tlie opportunity of assiatirg by her citizen 
soldiers in a great measure in the struggle for the suppression of tlie rebellion. 
But her citizens were not wanting ia zeal and enthusiasm in the loyal cause, 
and in whatever way they could prove their loyalty they did it heartily. As 
required by the national Government, two regiments of cavalry and five of 
infantry were organized. In 1681, a regiment of infajitry and a battalion of 
cavalry marched across the plains into New Mexico and held that Territory 
for the Union; a portion were sent East by steamer, and did good service, 
and the residue seryed'on the Pacific Coast. Cahiornia eKpreesed her desire, 
through the loya! press and her representatives, to furnish her full quota for 
active service ; but for reasons stated, the ailminietration declined the proffered 
aid to any considerable ext«nt ; but many of her citizens, ansioue to serve in 
the Union army, left their buHineas and went East and entered the service in 
the Eastern States. 

At a parting int«rview with the President on the 2lBt of March, 1865, a 
few days before his assassination, I remarked, "I leave this evening for 
California, and it would give me pleasure to bear the intelligence to her citi- 
zens that at no distant day you would visit our golden Stat«, and I can assure 
you that you will find warm and loyal hearts who will give you a generous 
welcome." The President said, as ha took me by the liand,' " I have long 
desired to see California ; the production of her gold mines has been a marvel 
to me, and her noble stand for the Union, her generous liberal offerings to 
the sanitary commission, and her loyal representatives she has sent to labor 
for the preservation our nation have endeared your people to me, and not 
anything would give me more pleasure than a visit to the Pacific shore, and to 
say in person to your citizens, 'God bless you for your devotion to the Union,* 
but the unknown is before us. I may say, however, that I have it now in pur- 
pose, when the raiboad is finished, to visit your wonderful State." 




CHAPTER XXn. 



!■ GENERAL N 

The rebellion fouiid the Government no less prepared to meet it than it 
found the people wanting in military knowledge and experience. None 
seemed to doubt but that the rebellion might be put down in a few months. 
While the loyal citijiens were ready and deeirous to aid tiie Government by 
furnishing men and money required for the security of the Union and sub- 
duing the rebellion, they became impfltient at the apparent tediousneaa of the 
military movement. This impatience of the people as well as that of Uie 
loyal press for a time, was one of tlie ditttcnlties the administration had to 
endure and contend with during the first years of the war. The President 
had a. proper respect for the wishes and opinions of the people, and the design 
and efTorts of his adminiatration were so to direct and lead the people that 
they would be prepared and ready to act when he acted and to give support 
and aid to the measures of hia administration when they were ripe for eiecu- 
tion. On Che first of May the Haiety of the national capital was aeeured. 
Fortress Monroe was reinforced, Cairo was occupied by the Government 
forces, and the military and naval operations were being enlarged. The first 
by the organization of the different military departments, and the second by 
measures taken to more effectually close the Southern ports. 

At this time BeceasionistB were plotting in fit, Louis to seise the Govern- 
ment arsenal and arms in that city. General Lyon promptly thwarted the 
scheme and secured the arms for the Union forces. The rebel forces were 
concentrating at Manassas, and rebel troops held Harper's Ferry. General 
Butler was in command at Fortress Monroe with a force of twelve tiiousand 
men. On the 10th of June occurred the first considerable battle of the war 
at Big Bethel, the result of which was not favorable to the Union forces. On 
the 24th of May General Mansfield, witli the Union troops, crossed the 
Fotoiuac from Washington thirteen thousand strong, and were set to work in 
tlie erection of forte for the defense of Washington. On tlie ITth of June 
Western Virginia repudiated the ordinance of secession of Virginia and in 
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invention fofmed a new Stat* GoTemroent and appointed F. H. Pier|)Oit 
or. Tbie was the first step towards " reconBtmction," and the in 
Hs with the direct approval and sanction of the Freeident. Seceesion- 
e there, and rebel troops had been sent from old Virginia to Weatem 

irginia to hold that part of the State and the people to the Southern 

Early in June a campaign was arranged for the expulsion of the rebel 
i, and Generals Morris and Rosecmns were placed in command. On the 
f June General McClellan arrived and aesumed cooimand of the Union 
j. On the 10th of July the battle of Rich Mountain was fought, which 
led in a Union victory and the surrender of Colonel Pegram with c 
Utusand prisoners. On tlie some day General Garnett, who was advancing 
rebel forces to the support of Colonel Pegram, was attacked by the 
Fnion troops j his forces were routed and he was killed. These victories tot 
ate cleared out the rebels io Western Virj^nia. These suucesees, 
ir with General McClellaii's ninnner o[ their announcement, won 
rOnilerful confidence which was afterwards accorded to that General, Thoee 

3 present in that campaign are well aware how little he had t 
jrtth its planning or with the battles by which victory was secured. After 
I completion of the defeases of Washington on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, the Union forces were organiaed under the command of General 
McDowell, and under the pressure of popular impatience it was det«rniiiied 
to give battle to the rebel army which had concentrated at Manassas. Th^ 
popular cry, " on to Richmond," and the short term of service of many of 
the volunteerH called out for ninety daye, forced General Scott to order i^ 
general forward movement on the 15th of July. 

The rebel General had called in his forces from Harper's Ferry and other 
oints and awaited the attack of the Union army. On the 16th of July the 
ion army, commanded by General McDowell, mov^d from their car 
,r Washington on the enemy. The attaclt was made on the 31bI, which at, 
t was eucteestul, but the rebel army, during the battle, was reinforced by 
ilohnBon'B forces from Winchester, which caused a panic among some of the 
Union re^ments, and the result was the defcut and retreat of tlie Union 
forces towards Washington, sadly demoralizi'il. General Sheridan said: 
" The Union troops fought bravely and well, both armies were fairly defeated, 
and it either had stood fast the other would have run." As it was, the Union 
forces retreated and the rebel forces were too badly beaten to pursue. Tha: 
loyal citiaene were overwhelmed witli mortification and disappointment attha 
result of the battle. A brilliant victory had been anticip«ted, but they were 
not disappointed nor discouraged. They said r '' It is bad luck, but we must 
■ it again." The soldiers went into the action with the idea that all they 
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bad to do was io make a lrf)l(i appearance and the rebels would run. This 
impression was now dispelled, ae tliey had found a foeman worthy of their 
steel. The PresideJit felt deeply and keeply the result of this battle. As he 
walked back and forth between the White House and tlje War Department, 
all could see that he suffered now from the great burden resting upon liim. 
Peace had been put far away by the result — Providence seemed to have 
ordered it. A thousand battles were yet to be fought. A thousand plagues 
were yet to be endured before the piiblio mind would let the bondman go. 

After the battle of Bull Run General Sherman's brigade occupied Fort 
Corcoran. The Sixty-ninth New York regiment, three months men, were 
qoartered there. One morning after the review, one of the Captains stepped 
np to General Sherman and said: " Colonel, I am going to New York to-day; 
what can I do tor you?" The Colonel answered: " How can you go to New 
York? I have signed no leave for you." The captain replied, saying, " No; 
that lie did not want a leave. He had engaged to eerve three months, and 
had already served more than that time, and was going home." General 
Sherman turned to him and said: " Captain, this question of your term of 
Bervice has been submitted to the rightful authonties. You are a soldier and 
most sabmit to orders until you are properly discharged. If you attempt to 
leave without orders it will be mutiny, and I will shoot you like a dog. Go 
back to the fort and don't leave it without my orders." The same day the 
President came over from Washington to visit the soldiers. He said to 
General Sherman that he would like to speak to tlie soldiers. The General 
replied that he would be pleased to have him do so, but that he would ask 
the President to discourage all cheering. The President stood up in his 
carriage and made a feeling address, referring to tlie disaster at Bull's Hun, to 
the high dnties that still devolved on them, and the brighter days yet to come. 
At one or two points in his address the soldiers began to cheer, but he 
promptly checked them, saying, " Boys, don't cheer. I confess I rather like 
it myself, but General yherman hero says it is not military, and I guess we 
bad better defer to his opinion." Soon after the address was delivered the 
CBptHin before mentioned was seen making his way through the crowd to the 
carriage, and on his approach, he said ; " Mr. President, I have a cause of 
grievance. This morning I went to speak to General Sherman and he 
threatened to shoot me." The President, who was still standing, said : 
"Threatened to shoot you? " '■ Yes, sir; he threatened to shoot me," The 
President looked at the captain and then at Genera! Sherman, and then 
Btooping his tall, spare form towards the captain, said in a loud whisper that 
conld be heard at some distance, " Well, if I were you and he tlireatened to 
shoot I would not trust him, for I believe ho would do it." T!ie captain 
tnmed and wulked away, amidst the laughter of the soldiers. 
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The victory ot the Confederatea at BuII'b Eun, bo tai 
results wliich followed, was a harreu one. Tlie rebels were so nearly defen 
that they could not follow up their huccchh, and the encouragement the 
loyal element received was more than equalled hy the increased and n 
resolution of the loyal citizens to renew the conflict at the earliest practicable 
period. The defeat of the Union forces reudered it neceesary that there 
sliould be & change in the army officers, and an-ordmgl} deneral McDowell 
was relieved of his command in Aueust an i (j«>neral MtClellan was caUpiI 
to take command of the ai'my of the Potomac, tronenl Scott had recom- 
mended Ilia appointment, and hia Napoleonw dispatLhes from Wi-sterii 
Virginia had pleased the people and attracted tiieir attetitit n. Ills appoint- 
ment gave faith and promitie of success to tlie pei pie ani a rallying (luinl for 
tlieir patriotic xeal and erithnsiamn. The admmistration had high hopes and 
expectatione from him as a leader of the Union armies For three nionHiB 
aft«r his appoiutjnent, under his futliful superviujon tlie organization ot the 
troops went on, until he liad at hia command an armj splendid in drill and 
equipments, imposing In members and confident of \ictor> — and then ehoulcl 
it have been led to the aehievements of tliose victories and to that ai 
isBue whicli the army anticipated and expected, and which the admin 
tion and tlie people felt was assured. 

July 25, 1861, Oeneral Fremont reteived the appointment of Major 
General, and was assigned to the military department of the West with his 
headquarters at St. Louis. Previous to Ida arrival at St. Louis hail occarred 
the battle of Wilson's Creek. The Union troops were led by Generals I 
and Sigel agaiiiat the rehel forces under Eeu McL'ullocli. 
important battle of the rebellion, and resttlted in the death of Genorsl ] 
and the orderly retreat of the Union forces under General Sigel. 
battle could not be considered a defeat of the Union troops as Gfiu 
Lyon, with hia force of six thousand men had inflicted so much injta 
McCuUoch's army of twenty-two thousand that General Bigel vnm i 
molested on bis retreat. General Fremont, on his arrival at St. I^iiia, fOQnd 
the affairs of the State in a most unhappy condition. It contained many dis> 
unionists, and there were many secession emissaries from the rebel St)U«e 
who were determined, it possible, to carry the State over to tbe Confederacy ; 
and to make matters more complicated, the Uuiou sentiment was divideil. 
There were the Union slavery parly and tlie anti-slavery Union party, 
General Fremont's movements and sentiments were in unison with t 
principles ot the anti-slavery party. On the Slst day of August, Gem 
Fremont issued a proclamation declaring martial law, also that the real I 
personal property of all persons in the State who should take up utms a 
the United States was declared confiscated to the public use, and their ■ 




an<i further declaring that all rebels should be shift 
if fQnnd within the Union ILiieB with arms in their hands. This proclamation 
of General Fremont was in advance of the policy of the administrntion and 
aaaomed prerogiitives whii'h only Jjeloiiged to the President. The wiadoni of 
this DieaHure at the time was considered hf many of the loyal citieene of the 
loyal States of donbtful utility in Mieeouri, while it affected the uiiLieBB and 
progress of the loyalty of all the border StateH, The President felt Ihat 
General Fremont had assumed grave and improper reaponsibilities in takin)* 
M important a, step and lueitBure without notice or cooBultation with the 
adminint ration. Tiie President, hb booh as he received And read the 
tirtwlanaation, wrote .to the General, Septemher 2, saying, that tliere were 
two iwintB in it which gave him anxiety, and which did not meet with hia 
approval. The first was, that no man must he shot under the proclamation 
irtlliout first liaving the President's consent. The second was the paragraph 
ilib«»ting slaves. The President ordered that this should he so modified as 
'toW»n[orm with the proviBiona oontniiied in an Act of Congress entitled " An 
ioltoconfiacat* property used (or insurrectionary piirposeB, approved Aiiguit 
:Stl8IIl," and tliat Baid Act should be puhliahed with his order. The appoint- 
TttnX of General Fremont and his management of military affairs in MiBsouri 
, Aid not provi> a popular or u BuccoBstul one. Wiiile there was a targe field 
flpen for military operations against the rehela and the enemies of the Union, 
tw liad quarrels and dissensions with the friends of the ad mini strati on. His 
qiDtrrel and difficulty with Colonel F, T. Blair, and the charj-es and counter- 
CturgpB between the principals and tiieir friendH was tiie subject of much 
■nemtpapRr comment, aa it alienated friends and tended to prevent harmony 
in the Union party. The President refused to espouse the cause of either 
party in tlie general quarrel, and he became satisfied that the interest* of the 
Missouri, as well aa those of the country at large would be 
BUbaervedhy the removal of the General, which took place in October, 1861, 
vhen he was superceded by General Hunter, whose term of service was brief, 
and who in turn was relieved by General Halleck. The removal of General 
Fremont from his command of the Western department was at the time the 
cause of much discontent and complaint by the anti-slavery men in Missouri, 
Hid much unfriendly criticism by the radical anti-slavery uitinens in the free 



The conservative policy of the President relative to slavery in the border 
■lave States during the first two yeara of the rebellion was not popular with 
the ultra Republicans in the loyal States. But as th« war went on and the 
lebellion progressed, the wisdom of his policy became more apparent and 
the reaults following therefrom were disastrous to the rebel confederacy. 
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In the border Stales of Maryland, Kentucky and MisBouri were many citiiel 
who were loyal to the Umon and friendly to the adniiniatratioii, a atill 
larger nnniber whose sympathieB were with the South, bat their political 
and pecuniary intereste still held them to the Union, and a third party who, 
in principle and action, favored the rebellion. Those States were Btill repre- 
sented in the National Legislature, and it was the policy of the Freeident U> 
pursue that courae towards those States which should not abate their loyalty 
to the Union, and which would destroy all hope and expectation of the rebels 
that those States would ever join their confederacy. This pnidential policy 
of the President and the good results that followed became more apparent as 
the war progressed, and its effects were felt and seen in the mure decided 
utterances of fidelity and loyalty to the Union, and in their sending many 
regiments of loyal soldiers to the front to battle for the Union. There was a 
^adual growth of that tone of public sentiment and feeling which was more ^ 
in concert and harmony with the measures of the administration in reladiff 
to slavery, and the results of this policy finally terminated in the abolition 
of slavery in the Slates of Maryland and Missouri by their own citizens befo 
the close of the war. 




The appointment of General McClellan to tlie command of the army oj 
the Potomac left General Rosecraiis to complete the Union work in WeBtem 
Virgunia [which General McClellan in his report said wbh accomplished), 
which was efiect«d during the monthit of August and September. The army 
of the Potomac was rapidly increasing in numbers, and was being made effi- 
cient in organization and discipline. At this time Genera! McClellan 'r 
. popularity with the army was Unbounded, and the country had the utmost 
confidence in his ultimate suceess. On the 2(lth of August, General Butler, 
from FortreHB Monroe, acting with a naval force, took poBgesBion of Hatteras 
Inlet with thfl rebel forta tlierein. On tlie 21st of October occurred the dis- 
asteroas battle of Ball's Bluff. It was a sad failure ; the killed, wounded, 
captured and drowned were eleven hundred. Here Henator Baker, the Fresi- 
deot's friend and freedom's cliaiupion, fell. The country mourned in Borrow 
and anger. General McClellan, in Ids report of the disaster, said "that 
situated aa Uie troopa were — <^ut off alike from retreat and reinforcementa, 
cue thousand seven hundred men against five thousand, the iasue could not 
Iwve been otherwise." The country wanted to know, and the people inquired 
why, with an immense army within a few miles, were tlie Union troops left or 
placed where reinforcements and retreats were alike impossible for their 
relief. This sad affair at Ball's Bluff and the inactivity manifeated in the 
army of the Potomac did not appear well to General Scott, and he had daily 
experience that his i>08itii>n was becoming mipieaaant under the existing 
management of military affairs. He therefore on the 1st of November, in a 
letter to the President, desired on account of physical infirmaties, to be 
relieved from all active duties. In an answer by the President to the General, 
gr&nting hia request, Mr. Lincoln added ; " The American people will hear 
with sadness and deep emotion that General Bcott has withdrawn from the 
,ive control of the army. The President and the unanimous Cabinet 
espreas tliair ownand the nation's svmpathv in bis personal affliction, and 
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their profound senee of the important public eervioeB rendered by him to h 
country during liie lon^ Riiri hrillianl career, among which ever will be gratfi- 
fnliy distinguished his faithful devotion to the Constitution, the Umon and 
the flag when asaailed hy parricidal rebellion." The Presidentand hiii entire 
Cabinet waited upon him at his residence, and then with his Seeretariee 
around him, the President read his letter. It Btirred the old (jeneral'e heart 
ae it never had been moved before. It seemed to liim to be the finishing 
up in brightaesB and grandeur a life — a long life spent in faithful service and 
devotion to his country, its t'onstitution and its laws, The old General 
replied: " This honor overwhelms me. It over piiys all the services I havft 
attempted to render uiy country. If I had any claim before they are all 
obliterated by this expressioD of approval hy the President, with 
unanimous support of the (.'abliiet. I know the President and this Cftbin 
well. I know that the country liae placed its jnt^resta in this trying crieis 
safe keeping. Their councils are wise. Their labors are untiring as tbey an 
loyal, and theirs is the right one." 

Thus the hero of Lundy's Lane and Chapiiltepec, after half a century 
spent in the service of his coimtry, leading its armies to victory, went into 
retirement and rest with the approbation of bia Government and the grutitade 
of tlie people for liis eminent services rendered, the n 
for bis loyalty and devotion to the Union in her hour of peril and i 
Bom in the South, a son of the Obi Dominion, he had chivalric notiODH < 
Virginia's institution and greatness; but when he came to choose betwec 

and disunion, loyalty or dinloyalty, he laid all State, friends, aa^ 
sectional feelings at the shrine of liberty,, on the altar of freedom, i 
lived to see treason punished, loyalty rewarded and the sucuess and nately ti 
that Government he so loyally supported. 

During the month of November BOuth Carolina was invaded and |j 
brilliant naval victory was achieved in Port Royal harbor. Generals Gran 
and McClemard attacked a rebel camp in Missouri, capturing twelve elm 
baggage, lioraea and many priaonera, Gpueral W. T. Sherman was sent t 
Kentucky and held that State against the rebels under General Wilhamv.l^ 
He was afterwards transferred to the army of Tennessee, and Genera) Bat 
took Sherman's command in Kentucky. 

On the 12th of Octoter, 1861, the steamer Theodora steamed out t 
Charleston harbor with two notorious rebels on board, James M. Mason aii#^ 
John Blidell, embassadors to England and France. Their object was to obtoili 
from those Governments the recognition of the Pontherii Confederacy. Tbey 
proceeded to Cuba to take passage on the British mail Steamer Trent. 
Captain Wilkes, of the Uniteii States frigate San Jacinto, had been Bdviaed i^ 
the proceedings of the commissioners, an<l on the second day i 
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Havana the Trent was liailed from the San Jainiito by a bIwI. acroas hir how. 
Two officerB tind mariofls irom the San Jayinto boarded the Trent, and soon 
found MesRrH. Maeon and Slidell and their aeirretaries, and by force, against 
tlie protest of the nflicers of the Trent, look tliem to Uie San Jacinto, when 
tltey were brougtit lo the United States and incarcerated in Fort Warren in 
BoBtoQ harbor. This event produced in both countries at the time intense 
exuten>ent. The Englishmen, alwaye uensitive to any int«rfereuce with their 
cuTittcd claims aa " mistress of the seaa," wore mused to indignation at this 
insult, us they claimed it was, to their Uovernment and Aug. The rebels 
looked upon the event as a special uiauifestation of Providence in tlieir favor. 
To the loyal citizens of the Union the newB was most cheering. They greeted 
,t with joy and exultation, and lauded and commended the action of 
Captain Wilkes. It was well tliat we had a <.ioverament at Washington 
calm, dignilied and intelligent, and in the cool, deliberate conduct of its 
actions, entirely free from being affected by any sudden or misdirected 
paHBions of the people. The I'resident, aa well as Secretary Seward, were 
well aware that the seizure was a ^rave matter ; that it would he considered 
by the British Government as an affront to the national fiouor, and that 
reparation would be demanded. Secretary Seward immediately communi- 
cated-ta Mr. Adams, our Minixter at the (.'ourt of St. Jamee, a statbuent of 
Uie vase, with the assurance tliat L'aptain Wilkee had acted without instroc- 
tionaand thatour Government was prepared to disiiuBH the matter in a friendly 
apirit an soon as the pouitioii of tlie BriUah Government should he made 
known. On the ISth Of November Earl Hnsaell wrote to tlie BritlBli MiiiJater 
at WashinglDn. Lord Lyons, giving his understanding of the case, and saying 
" that his Government was willing to beheve tliat the naval officer was not 
ttfin^ in compliance with any instructions from his Government, and that 
the United States would of its own motion release tfie conimissi oners and 
a ai>ology." The Earl, very soon after dispatching his note of Novem- 
'ber 8U, seemed to have somewhat changed his policy, for in a subsequent 
note he instructed Lord Lyons to wait seven days after havlntf made hid 
demand tor reparation, and in case no answer should be given, or any other 
answer than a. full compliance wiili tiie terms of tlie demand, at the end of 
that time lie should leave Washiugton with tlie archives of ttie legation and 

pair to London. 
On the 26th of December, SecretAty Eeward, by direction of tlie Preri' 
dent, sent a reply to this dispatch to Lord Lyons, in which the entire qnestion 

d subject was reviewed at length, and with cunsummate skill and ability. 
The Government decided and declared that the detention of the veaael and 
the removal tiwa her of the emissaries of therebeJconfederocy was justifiable 
by the laws of war and the practice and precedents of the British Government ; 
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but that is ttsHiiming to decide upon Che liability of these iiemons to capture 
for himaelf, inateart of sending them before a proper legiil tribunal where a 
regular trial could be had, Captain Wilkes hnddejiurted from the ruleot inter- 
natioual law unifornily asserted by the American Government, which forms 
a part of ita most (cherished policy. Mr. Heward aaid : '-' If 1 decide in favor 
of my own Government, I must disavow its most cherished prini-iples, and 
reverse and forever abandon its easential policy. If I maintain these 
principles and adhere to that policy, I mnst surrender the case itaelf. There- 
fore, the persone held in military custody in Fort Warren will be rheerhilly 
liberated." 

Thi? decision, Hustained by the able and lucid reasoning advanipd in ila 
support, received the immediate and universal acquieecence of the luyal citi- 
zens ; and in England and by all the Eurorpean nations, and by the friends 
of the Union everywhere, it waa received and commended as a St^ite paper 
of coDBummate ability. The effectof this incident, under the just and judicious 
course adopted by the administration, was emiiiently favorable to the United 
States. One of the immediate fruits of the amicable Battlement of the contro- 
versy was the prompt rejection Oi all applicationa a"id demands by the rebel 
commiaaioners for the recogniti.jn of the independ 'nee of the confederate 
8t*tes. 'fiie British Government waa aatiafied with the liberation of the rebel 
coianiiaaioners. Tliey sailed tor London in an Engliah vessel, but singularly 
failed in the objecta of tlieir miaaion. The frienda of the rebellion in France 
and England were dii^ap pointed and disgusted with the results following 
Secretary Seward's able TOanagomentof the affair. The hopes of the Southern 
Confederacy, by the arrest of their commiaaionera, were raised to tiieir highest 
state by the abrnpt ultimatum of Earl Riisaell to our Government. But tha '/ 
adroit and successful management of tlie controveray by Secretary Sewardj 
and rejection of the application of the rebel commisaionera for thBil 
recognition of their confederacy, destroyed their hopes and brought dis^tV 
uppointuient and grief to the rebels and their friends throughout the Unian.^ 
With the President's good humor, waa hia eelf-poaseasion, resulting from hitim 
patience and calmneas which waa moat fully exempHHed in the settlement O 
the Trent alTair. 

Hon. Chancellor Hartson eays : " But with Lincoln all deticiences L 
prompt action met a full compeiisalion in his calmness, and his wonderful 
practical nature. Nothing rufHed his calmness ; nothing exhausted his 
patience — patience, that divine rjualily; that heroic element; all the more 
heroic because we pav it no respect. How rich Lincoln's nature « 
The calm Belt-poaaeaaion resuttiug (roin itiiese two eteuients i 
brought out more fully than when the seceding States were seeking r 
nitionasanindepeiident Government from the Europeon powers. When I W 
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in Waahingtoii, a gentleman connected with the Department of State ehowed 
me the originitl draft of Uie dispatch to our Minister in Iflngland on this Biih- 
iect. The first draft was in Mr. Seward's liandwriting, couched in vigoroiis 
English; it was hold and defiant, almost threatening in its tone, putting in 
strong language the insults and injury to our Government. But all through 
the document were erasures and interlinatione in Lincoln's hand, Boft«ning 
this word and toning down that arrogant claim, substituting gentler and more 
cautions expressions lor Seward's blunt language, till when all was done without 
altering the meaning of the document the whole tone was changed. Reward's 
letter would have offended the dignity of England and would have dared her 
to recognize the rebel confederacy. Lincoln's letter enlisted the sympatlij' 
of the English liberals and prevented the impending cataBtrophe. It was 
probably the moat critical point of the war." 

Soon after the settlement of the Trent affair, a clergyman from Spring- 
field, IIlinoiB, an old friend of the President, visited Washington and called 
at the White House to pay his respects to the President. In the course of 
the conversation, he remarked: "Mr. Lincoln, I think jou have made a 
nice point in this Trent affair. I think the rebela will be Badly diBappoint«d ; 
and, it it is not asking too much, I would like to know^what will be your 
policy on the slavery question." " Well," said the President, " it seems to 
me that 1 find too many that are more concerned about the slavery question 
than they are about the Union. But I will answer your question by telling 
you a story. ' Vou know B., the old Methodist preacher, and you know 
Foi river and its freshets. Well, once Father B., in company with a young 
Metliodiat minister, in the Spring of the year when the waters were high and 
roads deep and muddy, was traveling towards Fox river. The young 
minister was continually expressing his feare that the river would he so high 
that he would be prevented from crossing and could not fill his appointments. 
Father B. checked him in his gravest manner. Said he, young man, I have 
always made it a rule of my life never to cross Fox river until I get to it.' 
And,'' added Mr. Lincoln, " I am not going to worry myself over the slavery 
questioii until 1 get to it," 

About tills time an Austrian Count applied to President Lincoln for an 
appointment in the army. Being introduced by the Austrian Council he 
needed no further recommendation i hut, as it fearing that his importance 
might not he duly appreciated, he proceeded to explain that be was a Count; 
that his family were ancient and highly respectable. Lincoln, with a 
merrj- twinkle in his eye, tapped the aristocratic iover of titles on the shoulder 
in afatherly way, asif the man was confessing to some wrong, and interrupting 
him, said in a soothing tone, " Never mind, you ahnll be treated with Just 
as much consideration for all that." The Austrian nohleman looked tor a 
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While the army was intrenching before Yorktown ticaera) MeClellan was 
n sending diBpal^hea lo the Presitlent for more men and making 
complaints that he was not properly supported by the Government. This 
CODtinual complaint and demand worried the President, aa he knew there 
was DO real cause, and on the 8th of April he wrote to the Genera!, reviewing 
all hia complaints, and cloaingby saying; " I beg to assure you that I nover 
have written to you, nor Bpoken to you in greater kindneas of feeling than 
now, nor with a fuller purpose to suatain jou, but yon must act." On the 
30th of April General MeClellan called upon the War Department for Farrott 
guuB, and on the Ist of May the President wrota to himr ''Tour call for 
Parrott guns from Waahington alarms nie, chiefly because it argues indefiiiite 
procrastination. Is anything to be done?" The rebels opened the way for 
the General's advance by quietly retiring from their fortifications at York- 
town, May 4th, and on the Sth occupied their second line of defenses at 
WUliamsbnrg. 

On the 5th of May a portion of the army was ordered forward under 
Generals Hooker, Heintzleman, Sumner and Hancock, and found the enemy 
near Williamsbarg and engaged them early in the day. General MeClellan 
was at hia headquarters near Yorktown and was informed by a messenger 
that a bloody battle wiie in prt^rese and that his presence was needed on the 
field. He arrived on the battlefield late in the afternoon. His presence 
aided materially in producing a favorable result of the battle and the retreat 
of the enemy, Next morning no portion of the rebel army was found in the 
vicinity. 

We leave the army for a time, making its way towards Richmond, 
to narrate some events taking place at Fortress Monroe and in the vicinity. 
The President and a member of hia Cabinet had arrived at the fort for consul- 
tation and an examination of the state of aflairs. Nothing could he effected 
on James river on account of the presence of the formidable Merimac, and 
because Norfolk was held by the rebels. An expedition was fitted out at 
Portress Monroe, under General Wool, to take Norfolk. To show how this 
voa done and to illnstrate how the President dealt with his ofiicers, we shall 
let Mr. Lincoln tell liis own story. In conversation with General Garfield, 
he said: " We went down to Fortreas Monroe in Chase's revenue cutter, 
and consulted with Admiral Goldsborough on the feasibility of taking Norfolk 
by landing on the north aide and making a march of eight miles. The 
Admiral said there was no landing on that shore, and that we should have to 
double the cape and approach the place from the North side, which would be 
alongmarchand adiflicult one. tasked him it he ever tried to find a landing 
and he replied he had not. ' Now, Admiral,' said I, ' if you don't know tliere 
is a landing on the North side I want you to find out.' The Admiral took the 
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hint. He fitted out an expedition, and taking Chase and Wool along t 
soine marines, he went on a voyage of diBCOvery, and Stanton and I remai 
lit Fortreaa Monroe. That night w« went to bed, but not to Bleep, for 
were very anxious for the fate of the expedition. Next morning, ahout. 
o'clock, I heard the heavy tread of Wool aacending the atftiia. 1 went into 
the parlor and found Stanton hugging Wool in the must enthusiastic manner 
as he announced tliat he hud found a landing and had taken Norfolk," 
Tlius, by a hint from the President, the capture of Norkfolk waa 8i;oomplii)b( 
on the 0th of May, and on the llth the Merriniac was blown up by ber,o< 
officers and tlie passage of James river was opened to Drucy's Bluff. 

Ueturniu); to the army of the Potomac, which lay at Williuiuaborg, 
days after the battle. Duriug this time General McUlellan won busy witii 
dispatiihes to the I'reaident. The replies of the l*resident indicate their ] 
port. Under dale of May 15, he writes; " I have done nil I could or con d 
support you. 1 had lioped that the opening of the Janiea river and putt 
Wool and Burnsidee in communication with an open toad to BicLmond or 
you had effeuted souietliing in tJiut direction." 

On the 7th of May, Ueneral Franklin landed at West Point with 
division, supported hy the divisions of Sedgwick, Porter and Itii;harda( 
The itbels were obliged to attack thia force in older that their retreat)) 
troops from the battle Of WilliumsbUJ'g could nmke their way hack toW4 
Bichmoud. The enemy, after a coiittitit of aix hours, were repulsed, but 
object of the attack was effected. On the Ifilli of May General McCiel 
headijuartors had reached the White House, and on the :i5lli a movement 
made to croas the Chicahominy, which was partially alFected, and on the 30tli 
and 31st of May a aevere and well eoni«ated battle was fought, whieh reuulted 
in ttie repulae of the rebels and such a aevere loas to them as to greatly alarm 
Uicbniund ; and the expectations and inipressione of the enemy was that 
immediate pursuit would he made by tlie Union foi'ces. On the succeet 
djiy General Helntzetman sent out a reconnoitering party which advent 
within four miles of Kiehmond, and no enemy was found. Of this reconuoiW 
General McClellan was informed, and now it would seem that the favorable 
opportunity was at hand to advance and capture Klchniund: hut General 
MuClellan tUouglit otherwise. He ordored iIid troops to fall buck and oc( 
their old pOHitiona, On the 7th of June General Me(.'lellan wrote to 
Secretary of War that he ahould be ready to move aa soon as General McCi 
Bhoald reach him with his division, which he did on the lOth of June. 
Army of the Potomac landed on the peninsula the Urat day of April 
montlis and t«n days had now elapsed and no decisive results had been at 
plished. The lung delay and procraetinution bad given time for the rebels 
call in and concentrate their forces for the defense of Uichmond, and et 
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suci^eediDg day made the sneceae of llie Union army more difficult and the 
capture of Bichmood more improbalile. AmuiiK the many complaints nnd 
demands of General McClelliin during those seventy days of progress from 
FortreHS Monroe to tlie Chicahominy was his request for the reorganization 
of bis anny. He' was not satiefled with the appointment of the corps i-om- 
raanders, which were made by the President, and such officers as r>umner, 
Heintzelman and Keyes were not of his choosing ; and on the 9th of May he 
■wrote to the Secretary of War, asking permission to reorganize the army 
«Orps. The Secretary informed him that the President would vfrite to him 
relative to that suhject. The letter of the President is here subjoined; it is 
frank, friendly and characteristic, and is aa follows : " I have just assisted 
the Secretary of War in forming tlie part of a di8pat<;li to you relative to army 
corps, whicli dispatch, of course, will have reached you long before this will. 
I wish to say a few words privately on this subject. I ordered the army corps 
Organization not only on the unanimous opinion of the twelve generals of the 
divisions, but also on the unanimous opinion of every military man I could 
get an opinion from, and every modern military book, yourself only excepted. 
O! course I did not on my own judgment pretend to understand the subject. 
I now think it is inilispensahle for you to know how your stm^Ies against it 
is received in quarters which we cannot disregiird. It is looked upon as 
merely an effort to pamper one or two peta, and persecute and degrade their 
supposed rivals. I have no word from Sumner, Heintzleman and Keyes. 
The commanders of these corps are, of course, the three liighest ollicere with 
you; but I am constantly told that you have no consultation or communi- 
cation with them ; that you consult and communicate with nobody but. 
General Porter, and jjcrh ape General Franklin. I do not say these complaints 
are true or just, but at all events it is proper you should know of their exist- 
ence. Do the corps commanders disobey your orders in anything? Are you 
strong enough even with my help to put your foot upon the neck of Sumner, 
Heintzelman and Keyes all at once ? This is a practical and very serious ques- 
tion to you." General McClellan thought it advisable, after the receipt of the 
President's letter, not to press the change in the corps commanders which he 
had thought so essential and necessary. But he created two additional corps 
which he placed under the command of Generals Porter and Franklin, the 
men mentioned by the President an liia favorites. The tenor of the Presi- 
dent's letter plainly indicated that he was aware of the trouble and dissen- 
sions that were injuring the efficacy and imperiling the success of the Armyof 
the Potomac, and that veteran officers, high in command and in the confidence 
of the Government and people, as were Sumner, HeintKolraan and Keyes, 
could not be deprived of their comjnands at the caprice and wish of the com- 
manding General. General McOlellan had now nearly for a month been 
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delaying daily his intention to march upon Richmond. Several specific days 
had been named, although in every instance something occurred to prevent a 
movement and cause a further postponement. He had been idle so long that 
the rebels had fully prepared for his reception, and they were now disposed 
that he should move one way or the other. 




GENERAL H'cLBLLAN'B FAII.UBB. 

The battle of Fair Oake waa fought od the 3Iet of May, and for almost a 
month Geoeiul McClellau'a anay lay inactive astride the Chicahominy, and 
DOW it was the 25th of June and the rebels were now prepared for action. On 
the 26th of Jnne his right was attacked, but the enemy was repuleed. This 
engagement diHiilosi^d the purpose of the enemy, which was to crush him riglit 
wing and cat off his communicatJons. Here was opened for hie adoption 
two plane. He could have crossed tlie river with his left wing and bo have 
reinforced his right a* to have iiiven it a victory ; or, he could have with- 
4rawii hie right acrosa the river, which was in itself a atronji defensive line, 
reanited his army, and marcbed into Richmond on the flank and rear of the 
attacking enemy. Concentration and a vigorous effort would have given 
rictory. Divieiun invited and iUsared defeat. 

General McClelian left the right wing of hia army of thirty thousand men 
the next day, witliout any support from the left wing, to contend against the 
main body of the rebel army. Porter was so severely pressed tliiit the 
division of Slocum and the brigades of French and Meagher were sent to his 
aid, and by their assistance he was enabled t^ bold his t)OBition until dark, 
when be withdrew across the Chicahominy. On the evening of the battle, 
June 2Tth, <ieneral McCIellan informed his corps commanders that hiB right 
wing would be withdrawn across the Chiekaliominy and the army would fall 
back to James river. During the month that General McClelian had laid 
inactive on the Chicahominy hia pen had been active in calling on the Presi- 
dent tor more troops, while bis inactivity prevented the President from com- 
plying with his requests and demands. Had he pressed the enemy within 
the environs of Kichmond, Jackson would have been recalled from the valley 
of the Shenandoah and the President would have been relieved of the 
pteBBure on Washington and have been able and willing to send more troops 
to hia aeeistance. 

Itmaybe said that at this time the large and magnificent penineolB 
expedition, so far as offensive operations were concerned, had come to a close. 
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Organised under auspices the most proinising, and with espectatii 
most Hanguiiie and confident ot HucceHs, it moved forward to its destinal 
with the prayers, hopes and Einticipatiotia of millions of freemen, but its 
ations were retarded and impeded by timidity and procrastination, 
trenches of Torktown bore its bitter fmit, and the peatilental banks of 
Ohicahominy had its tlionaands, a sacrifice to inaction and delay. On 
night of the 27th of Jime, after General Porter had recroBsed the Chicahominj 
the bridges were destroyed, and early the nest morning the whole army 
put in motion on the retreat to James river, and at the same time all ai 
Bupplies that could not be removed were destroyed. General McCleUi 
and Me etaff proceeded in advance, leaving orders where the corps 
manders were to make successive stands to resist pursuit, he taking n< 
personally in any of the succeeding engagements. On the 28th, the arm] 
continued itfi march unmolested towards James river. On the 29th the 
guard under General fiumner was attacked bythe rebels, and in a severe imd 
hotly contested battle they were repulsed at Savage Station. On the nest 
day, at Frazier's Farm, the rebels made a desperate attempt to pierce the 
Union army but were repulsed. The Union army, during the night of the 
30lh, fell back and occupied Malvern Hill, and here prepared to cont«Bt the 
further pursuit of the rebels. Here the reunited Union forces made a stand 
3 attacked in force by the rebel army, July 1st. The rebels wetV- 
eignally defeated aud repulsed with fearful slaughter, suffering 
irious loss than in any battle fought since the outbreak, 
following day the retreat of the Union armv was continued unmolested to 
Harrison's Landing, which had been selected by General McClellan, and 
which was occupied by the Union army July 2d. On the 8th of July following, 
the President visited the army at Harrison's Landing. At this time it was 
ascertained that the enemy was organizing their forces for an advance 
Washington, the rebel general being satisfied that Richmond was 
in danger. It was the opinion of the President and the corps cominandi 
that the army should repair to Aquia creek in order to support General Po] 
on whom General Lee, with the rebel forces, was advancing, and 
Washington. General McClellan was opposed to this movement: 
wanted more men. Ue wanted General Burnside's command from Noi 
Carolina to help him, and he still wanted to try and take Richmond, 
the President thought differently. He reasoned and believed that if Genei 
McClellan. with an army of 160,000 men, big with high hopes and espectitiontf 
when they landed on the peninsula, could not defeat the rebels and take 
Richmond, that with the same army now decimated by disease contracted in 
the marshes and swamps of the Chickahominy, and in the seven day battli 
and sadly demoralized by the retreat to James river, a successful advance 
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rwotild be impolitic, if not impracticable. And hirther, the Presi- 
dent tomid on hie visit to the army, that of the 160,000 men that had gone with 
Q«neral McClellan to the peniaeula only 86,000 remained, leaving 75,000 men 
to be accounted for, and, making a fair estimate for the Iobsbb by death, 
wounded and dieeaee, 50,000 men were still absent ; and t<3 the inquiry of the 
President how those 50,000 men were to be accounted for. General McOlellan 
replied that 38,250 men were absent on furlougba granted by the permission 
o[ the commanding officer. 

History has written up a painful record of the movements and results of 
this remarkable campaign under General McClellan, and thie acknowledg- 
ment is the moat unaccountable and remarkable. For two EoonthB General Mc- 
Clellan had been almost daily calling upon tl^e President for more troops, more 
reinforcement, and here he lells the President that from his army are 38,250 
en absent from duty on furlough. Well might the President how his head 
Borrow and anguish as he did at the sad failure of bis expectationa and 
e demolition of his hopes and anticipation, which had centered on the Army 
of the Potomac, knowing full well that on liim and his adminiatration were the 
expectations and hopes of the people centered, and that he and be alone must 
bear the obloquy, censorious comments, blame and disappointments that 
wonld follow eo signal a failure. The people could not — must not now know 
where the blame should rest, and the reasons for the sad ending of the 
peninsula campaign. Here, on the Tthof July, while calling on the President 
L, and reorganizing hia shattered battalions after the eeven days 
battles, Genera! McClellan found time to. write the President a long letter of 
advice aa to what should be the future policy and proper conduct of his 
BdminiBtration. It was a surprising letter, remarkable for a subordinate 
officer to write to the President of his Government; it was a rare epistle, such 
) as history fails to record, except in this one instance, in which an 
officer, although high in command, presumes to advise and dictate to his 
Government what ought to be and should beitsfutnre policy. The particular 
points, among others, which he wished to impress upon the President were 
that in no event should the people of any State he subjugated, no political 
execution of persons, no confiscation and no forcible abolition of slavery. 
"A radical declaration of views, especially on slavery," he said, "would 
rapidly disintegrate our present armies," The President, instead of taking 
any notice of this letter, continued to urge the General's attention to the con- 
dition of bis own army, saying to him, " Save the army where you are. and 
by removal if you must, but save the army at all events." 

On the 25th of July, General Halleck visited the army at Harrison's 
Tending, and after a careful inspection of its condition, called an informal 
cooncil of the officers, a majority of whom recommended a withdrawal from 
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conduct, his failure to act promptiy and readily in tliia great Decessitjr 
lenders the conciuBioii unavoidable that be was inefficient, incompetent to 
graep the situation, or wanting in true devotion to his country, and to the 
intereets and responeibilities committed to bie handa, The rebel army, 
elal«d with their victory over Pope, were moving up tlie Potomac for the pur- 
e of crossing over and invading Maryland. The IJmefor action had come. 
General Pope was relieved from his command and General McClellan waa 
now placed in command of all the troops, and on the 4th of September the 
Union army croaaed the Potomac into Maryland, and on the 12th reached 
Frederick, which had just been evacuated by the rebels. 

There was great excitement in Waahington, the country was tearfully 
Alarmed, and the people were losing coiiRdence in the administration. The 
verses and delays of General Mci.'leUan, and the causes thereof, could 
3 made public without detriment to the military service ; and conse- 
quently the President must hear the reproach and censure of the public until 
the proper time ahould arrive when the real causes of those failures could be 
given to the country. Un the I'itli of September, the advance of the Union 
jtnny came ap with the rebel forces eight miles from Frederick, and the 
Iiattle of South Mountain was fought and the enemy was forced back towards 
the Potomac. General McClellan pushed forward his right wing and center 
n pursuit of the Confederates, and came up with them and found them posted 
on the bank of Antietam creek. On the IGth the Union army had arrived in 
front of the enemy, and preparations were matle for an attack the fallowing 
day. Early on tlie morning of the 17th, Hooker commenced the battle on the 
enemy's left, and waa supported by Mansfield and Sumner's corps. On the 
J righl, 'Burn side's was engaged. The battle raged back and forth 
over the contested field with alternate success. The rebels were driven from 
most of their positions, and at the close of the day victory had been wrested 
at a fearful coat from the Confederate army. The Union loss was 2010 killed, 
9416 wounded and 1043 missing. The enemy's total loss was 13,500. The 
trophies of the Union army were thirteen guns, thirty-nine colors, 15,000 
small arms and 6000 prisoners. Early the next morninj; the Union troopa 
e from their rest on the bare ground, partook of their simple breakfast 
and were prepar^id to renew the contest. They believed that Lee could not 
escape. The river waa in Ida rear and Porter's fresh corps of 15,000 men was 
at band. Will the auspicious opportunity be improved? Will General 
McClellan graap and improve the timely n 




in the preceding chapter, the battle of Antietam t 
fought on tiie 17th of September, reBultiiig in tlie defeat ot the rebele ; a 
they were allowed, during the night and the neift day, to lead their shattered 
forces acroaa the rotomac. It became neeeBBary again to force a movement, 
for orders to isHue from Washington to General McClellan to renev the battle 
on the 19th, when he Biiddealy diBOOvercd tlmt the enemy was 
Bide of the river. General McClellan, with Porter's corps of 15,000 fre^ 
troops who had taken no part in the l;-.te action, and his entire aimy not fl 
badly dieorganized by the battle as the army of the enemy, thought it not 
prudent-to make a pursuit of the retreating foe, nor did he think it advisable 
to cross the Potomac ; but on the aSd he wrote to the President for reinforce 
mente, and on the 28th ho renewed his application, stating his purpose 1 
hold the enemy where it was and to attack the rebels should they attemn 
to recrOBB into Maryland. 

On the 1st of October the President visited the army and made a careCut* 
inquiry into itn strength and condition ; on the 6th of October be issued a 
order for immediate advance. General Halleck tolegraplied as follows: 
"The President directs that you cross the Potomac and give battle to the 
enemy, or drive him South. Your army must move now while the roads are 
good. If you cross the river between the enemy and Washington and cover 

the latter by your operations, you can have 30,000 men. The President is 

very desirous that your army should move as sood as possible." 

On the Ilth of October the rebel general of cavalry, Stuart, with a fora 
of 2500 men made a raid into Pennsylvania, going completely around GenenI 
McClellan and his army and returned unharmed, although General McClellil^ 
bad reported his capture sure. For over two weeks General McClelli 
delayed to move his army in obedience to the President's orders, 
tliis interval in incessant demands for reinforcements, and on the 2lBt 4 
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October inquired if it Btill was the PreBident'e wish that he should march on 
the enemy at once, or await the arrival of fresh horses. He was informed that 
the order of the 6th was unchanged and that all this good weather should not 
be wasted in inactivity. On the 25th of October he wrote to the War Itepart- 
!, saying. " That his horses were fatigued and greatly troubled with sore 
ne." This complaint elicted the following inquiry from the PreBident: 
" I have just read your dispatch about sore tongue and fatigued horses. 
Will you pardon me for asking what the horses of your army have done since 
the battle of Antietam that would fatigue anything? " On the Ist of Novem- 
ber the army commenced crossing the Potomac and on the 5th General 
McClellan announced to the President that H was all on the Virginia aide. 
This wae just one month after the order was given to crosa. The rebels had, 
1. fallen back and taken possession of all their strongholds 
and strongly reinforeed their army. 

President Lincoln had eiperienced, to its fullest extent, the signification 
of that expression, " Times that tried men's souls." The patience and for- 
Iwarance of the administration had long ere this ceased to be a^virtne, but 
with a disposition to bejr and forbear with the General's inactivity, delays and 
futures, the President had deferred a change until the prospect for the 
future was cheerless and hopeless Indeed and on the 5th of November an 
order was issued fromthe War Department relieving General McClellan of his 
command and directing General Bnrnside to take his place as Commander of 
the Army of the Potomac. 

The reader of history will find much food for thought and reflection in 
comparing the campaigns and military movements of General McClellan and 
their results with Sherman's march lo the sea, of Hheridan in the Shenandoah 
valley, of Thomas in Tennessee and Grant in the wilderness and before 
Sichmond. Compared with the operations of those generals and the results, 
the campaign of General McClellan was barren of advantageous effects. 
The period of fifteen months that General McClellan hud command was the 
most remarkable of the war. Eemarkable at first for high hopes and eipeo- 
tations of grand and brilliant results, and still more remaikable for inactivity, 
hesitancy, delays for want of action and discernment, and for blasted antici- 
palaona and hitter disappointments. With due liberality the want of success 
with Genera! McClellan must be regarded as mainly due to the natural consii- 
tatiOD of his mind, unable to meet the great responsibilities of his position, 
and to grasp at the opportune moment — the favorable lime for achieving great 
e results. To him was intrusted the destinies and hopes of tlie 
Nation at a moat critical period of its lustory. He assumed the responsi- 
bilities under the most flattermg and auspidous circumstances, called by his 
Qove*nuuent with the entire approbation of the loyal people to the high coin- 
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mand of the largent and most powerful army ever marshaled till then up* 
tltie contineot, furnished with every material of war necessary for eiffectiTa 
service. Tbe future seemed then, to the loyal citizens of the Nation, full of 
hope and promise, and the administration was equally hopeful of BucoeBS and 
confident that the hest results would follow from calling General McClellait 
to command the Army of the Potomac. How sadly and bitterly the loyal 
citizens were disappointed is a matter of history, while upon the shoulders of 
tb« President were resting the reBponeibilities and burdens of the failure,^ 
rendered only tolerable by the consciousness that all the power, aid a 
advice and urging of the adminiatratibn was given, and that every opportanitd 
was used by the President to urge and impress the general with the n 
of prompt and decisive action, offensive and aggressive. 

The military operations in the year 18U2, with the exception of Qenerq 
McClellan in Eaettru Virginia, were marked by energy and success, 
bad been accomplished by our navy. The Southern ports were efBcientlj 
blockaded and material had been procured and vessels built and e 
for several importaut expeditions. .Admiral Farragut, in April, IS<S2, with J 
Daval force attacked Forts Jackson and St. Phillips on the Mississippi ri 
below New Orleans, and after sin days' bombardment, the whole fleet passed 
the forts and ou the 25th Commodore Parragut took poasossion of New 
Orleans, and the 1st of May Oeneral Butler arrived and assumed liis duties 
as commander of that department. On the I9tli of January the Unic 
at Mill Springs released Western Kentucky from rebel ocuupation and opened 
a way for the Union armies into East Tennessee. Soon after t!ie President's 
order of January 27 ordering an advance of all the Union armies. Eorta Heni 
and Donelson, on the Cumberland and Tennessee, were captured. Xliis 
the evacuation by the enemy of Bowling Green, the surrender of Nashvild 
and the capture of Columbus, the rebels' stronghold on the MiBsissipgj 
Fort Puluski, at the entrance to Savannah was taken, and the entire wea 
coast of Florida was occupied by our forces. General Price was driven out a 
Missouri, Mand Number Ten, Forts Pillow and Randolph were token, ai^ 
the Union fences occupied Memphis, The rebel forces had concentrated I 
Corintii, ond on the morning of April tith, with overwhelming numbers, si 
prised the Union forces at Pittsburg Landing aud forced them back o 
river. The fight lasted all day, the rttbels having at the close of the dq 
decidedly the advantage. General Grunt, who was in command of the a: 
opportunely returned in the afternoon from a visit to ports below on 
river. He rallied and reorganized our surprised troops, and being reinforcafl 
during the night by the timely arrival of General Buetl with liis forces, tluj 
next morning the battle was renewed and the rebels were pushed back i| 
retre»t with severe losses and the sudden attack of the enemy ended Is ^ 
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s^o&I and most complete victory for the Union army. The victory was so 
dedded that the President issued a. proclftmation of thanksgiving for this 
and other victories which had been schieved. From the battle of Pittsburg 
Landing the rebels fell back to Corintli, which they evacuated Uay 2S, and 
were porsoed by llie Union forces for thirty miles, General Mitchell, by a 

tt darii^ enterprise, in April, took possession of Hiintsville in Atabama. 
On the 8th of February General Burnside, with the Union forces under hia 

mand, captured Roanoke island with three thousand prisoners, and made 
birttier successful movements on the coaet and rivers of North Carolina. 
The rebels under General Bragg invaded Kentucky for the purpose of 
Wrengthening the secession sentiment in that State and to colleut supplies, but 
the attempt was a failure, and in an engagement at Perry ville, which resulted 

success to the Union army, the rebels releatcd, Tlie rebels concentrated in 
lai^ force and attai^ked General Rosecrans at Corinth, but were defeated with 
severe losses. Near the I'lose of the year there was a severe engagement at 
Hurfreesboro in which the Union forces were aiicitesHful. The year 1862 
closed with results, with the exception of Eastern Virginia,, favorable to the 
TJuKiD cauiie. The border States, Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
HiBsouri, had been secured to the Union. The rebels had be«n forced from 
those States and tlie Union citizens had been encouraged ; and with the 
loyal ciUsens of the Nation theie was but little doubt of the final triumph of 
the Union cause. 

On the 14th of January Simon Cameron resigned his pot^ition as Secretary 
of War and Edwin M. Stanton was called to the War Department. A number 
(i( busy bodies desired further changes in the Cabinet, and several called 
upon the President to urge upon him that* other changes were absolutely 
necessary. The President listened to their arguments, and then said with 
hisquizdcal smile: "Gentlemen, the case you are urging reminds me of a 
story of an old friend of mine out in Illinois. Ills homestead was very much 
infested with those little black and white animals that we needn't call by 

le, and after losing his patience with them he determined to sally out 
and inflict upon them a general slaughter. He took guns, clubs and dogs, 
id at it he went, but stopped after killing one and returned home. When 
is neighbors asked him why he had not fullilled his threats of killing all 
that were on his place he replied that his experience with the one he 
killed was such that he thought he had better stop where he was." His 
advisers were not slow to understand their dismifisal and went away laughing 
at the method in which it was effected. 

The appointment of Mr. Stanton from the Democratic party was one of 
the most fortunate of Mr, Lincoln's appointments. His loyalty waa unim- 
peachable, and hia integrity and honesty has never been questioned. Hia 
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management of the War Department gave evidence of his ei 
and liiN record is one of which hie country is proud to hold up aa wortliy of 
imitation. The President had the utmoBt confidence in hiB ability and integ- 
rity and had an attachment and affection for him that was not misplaced, but 
was reciprocal. There were those that said to tlie President that they thou] 
Stanton was very impuleive, that lie was easily escited, and might act 
out due caution and deliberation. " In that ease," said the President, 
may have to treat him aa they are sometiniea obliged to treat a Methodist 
preacher out in Illinois. He gets wrought up to ho high a pitch of excitement 
in Ilia exhortations and prayers ttiat they are obliged to put bricks in hia 
pockets to keep him down. We may be obliged to serve Stanton the same 
way, but I guess we'll let him jump awhile first." If Stanton jumped high 
at any time the leaders of the rebellion had the greatest cause of complaint. 
Stanton's record as a Cabinet officer is eminently an exalted one-i-one 
which his countrymen point with pride and elation. A tew days before 
President's asBassination Secretary Stanton tendered his resignation of 
War Department. He accompanied the act with the most heartfelt tiit 
to the President's constant friendship and faithful devotion to the coui 
saying alfio that he as Secretary liad accepted the position to hold it 
until the war should end, and now he felt his workwaa done, and his duty 
to resigi). The Preaident was greatly moved by the Secretary's wordf 
tearing to pieceB the paper containing the resignation and throwing hia 
around the Secretary, he said: " Stanton, you have been a good friend and 
a faithful public aervant, and it is not for you to say when you will be 
longer needed here." Several friends were present on 
tears were in the eyes of all. * 
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The most difficult and embarrassing question with .which Mr. Lincoln 
i had to contend during his administration, and in the proaecution of the war 
I for the unity and perpetuity of the Union, was that of slavery. 

There were two partieB that could not, or would not, nee that there was 
I anything emharraseing or perplexing about it, or that he should have any 
I hesitancy in treating it. One party waa composed of those who regard tlie 
I claims of elavery as superior to the constitution and the rights of slavery as 
t the moat sacred of all the rights which are guaranteed by that instrument. 
The other party waa made up of those who regarded the abolition of slavery 
as the one thing to be secfired, whatever else might be lost. The first 
denounced the President for having interfered with slavery at any time, in 
any way and for any purpose. The latter denounced hira with equal bitter- 
ness for not having swept it out of existence the moment of the attack on 
Fort 8umt«r. These parties were numerous in the free States, and each waa 
clamorous that its respective views and principles should be adopted by the 
admimstration. There was still a third party conservative on this question, 
opposed to alavery, ami desirous of aeeing it removed and abolished by coq- 
Btitutional and legal measures. 

On this question of slavery, as in all others, the President acted on firm 
principles of his own, which he applied to the practical conduct of affairs as 
fast as the expediencies and necessities of the case required, and as faat as 
the public aentimenit would sustain him in his action. The President's treat- 
ment of the slavery question was marked by characteristic features, and 
those were controlled and governed by his own views of slavery and by his 
determination to save and preserve the Union with or without slavery. No 
n held stronger convictiona than Mr. Lincoln that slavery waa morally, 
personally and politically wrong. He said : " If alavery is not wrong, then 
not anything is wrong." That it waa morally and personally wrong was 
self-evident; that it was poUtically wrong he had been taught, and ao he 
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understood the fathers of the republic. Their treatment of Ihat (juestion 
fully uoiicluBive to him that they bo regarded it. Their prohthition of slavery 
in the Northweatem territory, and the published letters and opinions oi 
WaBhington, Franklin, Jeffereon, Madison, Hamilton, Jay and many others 
who took a couspiiiuoue part in laying the foundation of the Government, 
showed that they regarded slavery as a great evil, inconstBtent with the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence and the teachings and spirit of 
OhriBtiaaity. Their letters and published opinions clearly satielied Lincoln 
and indicated that they confidently expected that it would gradually paSB 
away before the power of civilization and freedom , as it had already done in 
many of the States, and that thus shrunk from what they considered 
mountahle ohstaclesatthat time toimmediate emancipation, they consent 
to give the system certain advantages which they expected would 
temporary and not dangerous to the stabiiily of the Governmeni 
framera of the Constitution were tender and Bensitive on that point. 
were careful that the word slave or slavery should not appear in that 
ment , they were not willing that in future ages that notable text book shoi 
convey, even by impheation, that they considered slavery one of the 
anchors of the republic. They had, however, to deal with the institution 
it then existed, and they did so gingerly and warily. They mentioned it 
persons held to labor, and gave it such safe-guards as were AbBolutely 
aary in the States where it then existed. The opinions and sentiments hi 
by the framers of the Constitution were received and held as politic by 
larger body of the Southern people at that day. The relation of mast-er adl 
slave was at that time considered more in the ligiit of domestic and family 
relations than the servile and chattel relations which it afterwards assumed. 
In that ^ay the family and parental relations were aeldum severed by 
sale of a portion of the family for tranemisaion to labor for life in a disi 
State. 

The invention of the cotton-gin hy Eli Whitney in 1703, and the openi 
up of the sugar plantations, about 1800, in Louisiana, gave a new pliaee to the 
condition of the slave, creating a great demand for slave labor which could 
only be supplied by the purchase of slaves in the non-producinij! cotton and 
sugar States and their removal lo the cotton and sugar plantations, since the 
aupply from Africa was closed— the slave trade and supply from Ihat source 
being prohibited. Slaves now rose in value, and this turned the attention of 
many of the riti/ews of the non-producing cotton and sugar Htates to the 
raising of slaves to supply the demand, and the income of many citizens was 
counted and predicated on the number and value of the slaves they could 
raise to supply the increasing demand. This new condition of the sli 
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interest, the great increane in the value of aluves, and the increiiHing demand 
(or slave labor had a material and national efieot in the slave and free States 
in opposite directions. The principles and views held by many of the 
Southern people in reference to slavery in an early day had passed away, and 
slavery was now uonRtdered and upheld in the South as an excellent and 
profitable institution, and one to be fostered and extended in every way ; 
white in the free Btates the opposition to it^ principles and to its extension was 
gathering strength and ereating public sentiment which was in keeping with 
nniverEal freedom, which seemed to be advancing throughout the civiliEed 
world. Mr. Lincoln, from early teachings of u christian mother, from personal 
observations and reading the writint-s of the fathers of the republic, had early 
in life imbibed those principles of anti-slavery which became the ruling feat- 
ure of his political life. Those eentimeiits grew and strengthened with hia 
observations of the effects of slavery in his own country, as well as in those 
countries where it was still tolerated. 

In 1806, by the United States, the slave trade was abolished , in 1S20, it 
was made an act of piracy ; in 1818, Netherlands abolished the slave trade j 
Spain, in 1820 ; in IH34, the British Emancipation Act was paBsed ; in 1846, 
Sweden abolinhed slavery; in 1848, France and Denmark passed similar 
enactments. Inl86I, Nathaniel Gordon, master of the ship Erie, was arrested, 
tried, convicted and executed in New York under the laws making personB 
engaged in the slave trade guilty of piracy. 

The writer has often heard Mr. Lincoln observe, that in a moral and 
personal view he saw but little difference in the magnitude of the crime 
between the captain of the vessel who purchased slaves and carried them 
away from home and friends in Africa to distant countries to spend a life of 
eervitude, and the slave trader who purchased the husband or child in 
Virginia and conveyed them, manacled it might be, to work a life of sen-itnde 
on the distant sugar plantations of Louisiana. Thus, from ideas garnered 
from the history o£ the republic, the increase of the anti-slavery feeling in the 
free States and the march of universal emancipation throughout the civilized 
■world, Mr. Lincoln became satisfied that slavery was undergoing a process 
of ultimate extinction, and that would be the result finally in the United 
Elates; and feeling and acting under that view of the situation, he said, in 
his first speech after his nomination for Senator, in Springfield: " A house 
divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this Government cannot endura 
permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved, 
I do not expect the house to fall, but I do expect it will cease to be divided." 
The method and means by which this result would be accomplished he 
believed wonld be by tlie prohibition of the further extension of slavery and 
Ihe moral and christianizing influence, which would eventually lead the citi- 



Siena of the slave holding Stales to inaugurate and carry out a syster 
emancipation which would result in its entire extinction. Mr. Lincoln 
fully in accord with Hanry Clay in his views of gradual emancipation, 
WttB preHent at Lexington, in 1846, when he delivered liie great speech on 
Bubject. SubBequently, Mr. Lincoln, closing one of his speeches, b: 
" Henry Clay, my beau ideal of a Btateaman, the man for whom I (ought 
my humble life — he, Henry Clay — once said of a claBS of men who 
repress all t«iidencies of liberty and ultimate emancipation, that tbey 
if they do tliie, go back to the era of our independence and muzzle the cai 
that thunders the joyous annual return ; they must blow out the 
around us; they must penetrate the human soul and eradicate there the U 
of liberty ; and then, and not till then, could they perpetual* alavery, 

A short time previous to Mr. Lincoln's first election to the Presidency, 
an address to Kentuckians, he said, announcing his own principles and tb( 
of the Kepubliean party in reference to slavery : " I say we must not inter- 
fere witli the institution of slavery in the States where it exists, because tht 
Constitution forbids it, and the general welfare does not require us to do 
We must not withhold an efficient fugitive slave law, because the ConsSI 
tion requires us, as I understand it, not to withhold such a 
must prevent the outspreading of the institution, because neither the Coj 
tution nor the general welfare requires us to extend it. We must prevent 
revival of the African slave trade and the Territorial slave code. We mi 
prevent each of these things being done by either Congress or Courts,' 

These principles enunciated by Lincoln on this occssion were the 
fundamental tenets and dogmas of the Republican party on slavery when they 
came into power, and how they were observed will be noted in the succeeding 
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At the National Republican Convention that nominated Mr. Lincoln tor 
PreBident, the following resolution in the platform wae adopted: 

" Be»olved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the Statfla, 

I and eapecially the right of each State to order and control its own domestic 

inetitntionB according to its own judgment, excluaively, is eBsentia! to the 

I balance of power on whiuh the perfection and endurance of our pohticat 

fabric dopendfl, and we denounce the lawless invasion hy armed force of any 

State or Territory, no matter under what pretext, as amongst the gravest of 



In the session of Congress in the Winter of 1860-fil, which was largely 
' Republican, the following resolution was parsed : 

" Reialved, That neither the Federal Government, nor tJie peoiile, or the 
,t of the non alave-holding States, have the right to legislate upon 
or interfere with slavery in any of the slave States holding slaves in the 
TTnion." 

And still further lo place the Republican party on positive ground, the 
same Congress passed a resolution recommending such an amendment to the 
Constitution ae would forever put it out of the power of the Government or 
the people of the United States. It was in the following words ; "Article 13. 
So amendment shall he made to the constitution which will authorize or give 
to CongresH the power lo abolish or interfere, within any State, with the 
domestic institutions thereof, including that of persons held to labor or service 
by the laws of said State." 

President Lincoln, in hia inaugnral on the 4th of March, said, referring to 
tbia amendment to the constitution : '* I have no objection to its being made 
express and irrevocable," The Eepnblican party and the President having 
by their public acta'on record given, evidence to the world and to the people 
of the slave States that they were fully committed against all and every inter- 
ference with slavery'in the slave-holding States, it would seem that the South 
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I its nnnatural rebellion agaiast the GoverniaeDt was left withoat ■ 
excuse. The real cause of the rebellion is to be found Dot ho much ii 
feara of the leaders and public men of the South for the safety of Uieir pecul 
institution ob in the loss of the control and patronage of the general Govec 

FrsviouB to 1860 and the admission of California iahi the Union, for faal 

[ a century, with short, rare intervala, the South or slave States, bad almot 

I nnlimited control of the Executive Department and patronage of tlie Govei^ 

I inent. They fed largely at tlie public crib, and they had so long enjoyed tl 

highly esteemed favoritiam that they had become to look upon it as a rigq 

established by long use and possession. It is true that the Democracy of the 

free States had shared in a measure in the distribution of public favors, and 

for these their subserviency to the Southern oligarchy was strikingly illuo- 

trat«d during President Buchanan's administration. The admisaion of Cftll] 

fornia left the slave States in a minority, and the subsequent admission ■ 

Kansaa and the proapeetjve admission of other tree States, destroyed the I 

lingering hope of slave supremacy in the councils of the Nation. This, a 

the growing public sentiment of the people of the free States, that free tertj 

tory should remain free, were the chief moving causes of the rebelliq^ 

against the Union. 

It may be properly stated here that the South, in its treasonable n 
mente, had material aid and sympathy from a portion of the press and lead 
of llie Itemocratic party, or copperheads, as they were styled, 
leaders, like President Buchanan, had been its submissive instruments, 
. and the influence and numbers oi those who secretly aided the South and 
I openly espoused its cause did much to inaugurate and encourage the unnatural 
I conflict. WhUe this Northern sympathy gave aid and comfort to the seceeBion 
\ movement, the Southern leaders had no cause to apprehend or fear any inter- 
ference with slavery in the slave States. But in their zeal to Are the hearts 
I of the Southern people they ignored the real causes and goaded the people b 
I the adoption of desperate measures by the representation of tiieir leaders fi 
I public addressee, and by the public press, that their dear and peculiar inaa 
I tution was really in danger of annihilation. In some of the slave Stat«J 
I meetii^B were held before the Presidential election, in which secesaion « 
[ advocated, and the leaders and public men in their public speeches stro^ 
earnestly to impress the minda of ttie people that their liberties and tht 
peculiar institution were really in danger of being destroyed by the Yankee 
abolitionists, and urgedthemtoarms and resistance against the authority ai 
laws of the Union. In tliis act oE resistance to the laws at the NaUonal 
Government, tlie leaders knew full well that their action at home must t 
I called secesston ; rebellion would not do. They knew tliat the peopi 



Otoomnch. moral sense, too much devotioa to Uw and order, too 
lunch reverence aad pride for the history and Govenunent of their common 
contib? to engage in rebellion againet it. The soiihism tliat any State may 

ietently with the National Constitution lawfnlly and peacablj- withdraw 
from the Union, without the consent ot other sister States, they had been for 
tiiirty years impressing upon the mind of the Southern people, until they had 
brought, by tlieir fallacious reasoning;, a large number of citizens to embrace 
it, uid to (eel a willingness to take up arms against the Uovernment to sup- 
port it. The withdrawal of the States from the Union was secession— State 
rights intensilied. The seizure by the State authorities of the property of the 
natiosal Government, forts, mint«, custom-houses and the attack on Fort 
Stunpter was rank treason and rebellion against the Government and laws, 
inangnraled and carried into execution before the powers of the Government 
had taken action or measures ta prevent those insane and unlawful aggres- 
ina on the Constitution and laws of the United Stntes. 

To state the enormity of the rebellion would be very difficult, as it has 
no parallel in history. It was wanting in honor, justice or justification. The 
pretext in part was the election of a Republican to tlie I'residency. This 
excuse loses all its force becAuse tlie entire South, becoming a party and 
taking a part in tlie election, bound itself to abide the result. The rebel 
States, by tlieir attack on Fort Suinpter, the seizure of all the property of the 
Government within their borders, the issuing of letters of marque by their 
President to rebel cruisers, authorizing the seizure and confiscation of tha 
vessels and property of loyal citizens of the United !<tates on the high seas, 
had thereby severed their relations and obligations to tlie Federal Uovem- 
ment ae far as it was possible for them to do,^hereby relieving President 
Lincoln of all moral, legal and constitutional obligations to preserve intact 
their peculiar institution. Still, the President and Congress, in tlie special 
1 July following, by enactments and resolutions declared that the 
war for the suppression of the rebellion was waged only to defend and main- 
lain the supremacy ot the Constitution and preserve the Union with all the 
dignity, equality and rights of the several 8tat«s unimpaired, and that as 
soon a« these objects were accomplished and secured the war would and 
ought to cease. In the meantime, the war went on and Congress met in its 
regular session, December, 1861. It was now evident that Congress was dis- 
posed to change its policy relative to the slavery question. The forbearance 
of the Government in regar<l to slavery had entirely failed to soften the 
hostility of the rebels, and it was now well known that within the rebel lines 
■ freely employed in the construction of fortifications, and in 
contributing in this and other ways verj' largely to the strength of the 
rebellion. The whole country, under the influence of these facts, began to 



regard slavery as not only the causu ot the rebellion, but an the main atrenj 
for the support of its armieB. and the bond of union tor the rebel forces. 

Cougreaa, repreeenting and eharing in this feeling, entered promptly and 
zealously upon auch measures as this state ot affairs would suggest, During 
this aeaaion a bill was passed abolishing slavery in the District ot Columbia, 
also a bill prohibiting slavery or involuntary servjtode in any ot the Territories 
of the United States. The Preaident, believing that the time was steadily 
approacliing when in consequence ot this obstinate persistence in rebeltios 
the fate of slavery in all the States would necessarily be involved, he 
BOnght to reconcile the shock wliich the contest would involve with the 
of the country, and the permanent prosperity of all classes of the peopi 

The people were atill disposed to exhaust every means which jusf 
would allow in order to withdraw the people of the Southern States from 
diastrous war in which they were involved by their leaders, and tin 
welcomed the following auggestioo of the President, which was introduced in 
Congress by Hon. R. Conkling ot New York in the shape of the following 
resolution ; 

" Meiolvtd, By the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled, That the United States ought to co-operate with 
any State whichmay adopt gradual aboliahment of slavery, giving to such StatA 
pecuniary aid to be used by auch State in its discretion to compensate tor 
inconvenience, public and private, produced by such change of aystei 

This resolution was passed and approved by the President on the lOth 
of April, 1862. It fully recognized tlie full and complete control of the 
Southern States over slaveo' within their own limita, and tendered to them 
the aid ot the general Government in any steps they might be inchned to 
take to rid themselves ot it. It was aa offering that might be accepted by 
one State or by all the States. The President, fully believing that the war if 
long continued would result in the entire extinction ot slavery, on the 12th 
day ot July called the members of Congress from the loyal border States to a, 
conference at the Executive Mansionand urged them to take steps for emanci- 
pation in their respective States under tiie resolution before mentioned. 
Among other arguments which he used, he said: " You are patriots 
Statesmen, and as such I pray you consider this proposition, and at li 
commend it to the consideration of your States and ijeople. As you wtrali 
perpetuate popular Government for the best i>eople in the world, I beseee(.' 
you that you do in no wise omit this. Our common country is in great pei 
demanding llio loftieat views and boUlest action, to bring speedy 
Once relieved, its form of government is saved to the world, its belovt 
history and cherished memories are vindicated, and its happy future 
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and reotlereU inconceivably grnad. To you more than to any othors the 
privilege ia given to assure that happiness and Bwell that grandeur." 

Events were now rapidly bringing the people to the inevitable conclusion 
that if the war was long continued slavery would give way to freedom. The 
President endeavored, as well hy hia official acts as by his earnest appeal to 
the patriotism of the loyal slave States, to induce and persuade them to 
embrace the offer of the Government for compensation for their slaves in the 
event of their taking measures for their emancipation. But tliey rejected the 
generous offer — turned away from the entreatiea of the President until freedom 
came, with the loss which he aaw would ultimately and necessarily follow. 

Aa I write those worda of entreaty and patriotism to the represen- 
tatives of the loyal stave States hy the President, I look out and see the grand 
old flag of our country at half mast in every part of the city. It is Decoration 
Day. This day, the resting place of the good President and thousands of 
brave men who gave their lives tor the preservation of our beloved Union 
and for the security and happiness of futm'e ages will be decorated and 
consecrated hy loyal Iiands and hearts, and the decorations of the graves of 
the heroic dead by those emblems of beauty, love, peace and affection which 
soften and sanctity our memories /or the departed, reach out in trust and 
assure ub of hope and confidence for the hiture. We are reminded of our 
duty and the occasion by the martyrd President, who said, " It is right tor 
ne to be here dedicated to the great t^k before us, that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to the cause for which they gave tlie last 
full measure ot devotion ; that we here higlily resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain ; that this ^Nation under God shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that the Government of the people, by the people and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth." 




The acta of CongreSfl and those of the Premdent, togetberwith the Pnl 
dent'B revocation of the proulamationB of General Fremont of August 31, 184 
and that of Ueneral Hunter of May B, 1862, issued in their reapecijve depart- 
niente, freeing the slaves therein, is conclusive evidence that up to this time, 
July, 1862,theproBecutionof the war against the rebels was waged only for the 
restoration of the National authority, and for the security and perpetuity ^^fl 
the Union. The Act of CongresB offering compenBation to any State thlJ^H 
would favor eniancipation was intended more particularly for the loyal elai^l^^| 
States, although any rehel Rtaf* could partake of its benefits by return tl£^| 
the Union. In the revocation of General Hunter's order by the President, l£^| 
one of the most touching and beautiful appeals ever written. In that p&p9f.'^| 
the President, referring to the Act of Congress pledging the Nation to coiH^^f 
peneation, said : " To the people of those States I now earnestly appeal, ^ij^l 
do not argue, I beseech you to make the argument yourselves; you canitot,)^^| 
youwould, be blind to the signs of the times. Ibegof youacahuandenlargCn^l 
consideration of tliein, ranging, it may be, far above personal or partisan 
politiCB. This proposal makes conunon cause for a common object, casting no 
reproaches on any. It acts not the Pharisee. The changes it contemplates 
would come gently as the dews of Heaven — not rending or breaking an)rthiiig. 
"Will you not embrace it? So much good has not been done by one effort in 
all past time as in the providence of God it is now your high privilege to do. 
May the vast future not have to lament that you have neglected it." 

The loyal people were becoming restive and tired of the Government's 
protection of slavery in the rebel States, and they had just reasons to be bo. 

LTlie President knew and felt this, but he tould not forsake the friends of tbs 
Union in the border States until he had saved them, and saved them for the 
TInion. And it is wortiiy of remark here, that while the rebel leaders were 
teaching and telling their people that the war was being waged against tliem^^^ 
for the destruction of slavery, at the same time tlie rebel emisariee i^^^l 
.'" .. !: 1 
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England were atriving to effect the public aentiment there against the Unikjti' . 
by representing thut fresiiieiit Lincoln was, by his revociition of the londem i 
ot Generals Fremont and Hunter, endeavoring to aave slavery with' tlie 

Tlie subject of emancipation which President Lincoln pressed upon the 
memherB o£ Congress from tlie loyal slave States at the Executive Mansion 
elicited a reply from a number of them. The following is an extract from 
their response : " But, on the other hand, we meet your address in the spirit 
in which it was made, and as loyal Americans declare to you and to the 
world that tliere is no sacrifice that we are not wilting to make to save the 
Grovernment and institutions of our fathers; that we, few of as it may be, 
will not permit any man from the North or South to go further than we in the 
accomplishment of the great work before us. That in order to carry out our 
views, we will, so far as it may be in our power, ask the people of the border 
States to calmly, deliberately and fairly consider your recommendations. 
We are the more emboldened to assume thjB position from the fact now 
become liistory, that the leaders of the Soothem rebellion have offered to 
abolish slavery amongst them as a condition of foreign intervention in favor 
oi their independence as a nation. If they can give up slavery to destroy the 
Union, we can surely ask our people to consider the question to save the 

The President, with thousands of citizenfi of the free Statee, realised fully 
tlie fact that the attack of the rebels on Fort Sumpter at that time decided at 
o&ce and forever Che fate of slavery in the Unit«d states. The constitutional 
obligations of the Government in reference to that institution had by the act 
of the rebels been dissolved, and its extinction or gradaal emancipation 
was now demanded by the people ; and the President, having now done all ha 
oould accomplish by personal appeals and official action for the loyal citizens 
in the border States, was now prepared to take measures and act as the 
indications of the public mind demanded. Two other important measurea 
received the attention of Congress during this session. One was a bill author- 
izing the issue of treasury notes to the amount of one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, and the other was the enactment of a law confiscating the 
property of the rebels. One of the distinctive features of this bill was section 
6 which prescribed, " That any person being engaged in the rebellion who 
abould not, within sixty days after public proclamation duly made by the 
President, cease to aid the rebellion, should have his property confiscated in 
th« manner provided." The passage of this bill was a very important step 
m the prosecution of tlio war for the suppression of the rebellion. It gave 
tlie rebels to imderstand distinctly that one of the ])enalties, if they persisted 
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in their reeiatance to the 
pation of their slaves. 

Congress adjourned 
of marked, though of r 
the proeeculion of the wt 



luthority of the United ytatea, would he the ei 



the 17th of July, having passed many measureii 
or importance, besides those mentioned to aid d 
Puhlic sentiment sustained the action of CongreaC 
and the President as adapted to the emei^ncy. After the adjournment o 
Congress the demands of the people for immediate and unconditional ei 
pation became clamorous and importune. The Fresident was called upon t; 
avail himself of the opportunity offered by the passage of the ConfiscatiodI 
Bill to declare the instant liberation of erery slave belonging to 
master. 

Those demands were embodied with force and effect in a letter to t 
President from Horace Greeley, published in the New York Tribune 
19th of August, 1862. A portion of the Preaident's reply is here suhjoined;* 
" My pararaonnt object is to save the Union, and not eitherto save or dsBtroy 
alavery. If I could save the Union without freeing any slave I would do it. 
If I could save it hy freeing all the slaves I would do it ; and if I could do i^ 
by freeing some and leaving others alone I would also do tliat. What I ddl 
about alavery and the colored raue I do because I believe it helps to save Uiiifl 
Union ; and what I forbear, I forbear hecauae I do not believe it would help!| 
to save the Union. I shall do less whene ■(: I shall believe what I am doing 
hurts the cause, and I shall do more wh n I h 1 e doing more will help the 
cause. I shall try to correct errors wh n nl own to be errors, and I shall 
adopt new views so fast as they shall appea to be true views. I have here 
stated my purpose according to my v ews of otti al duty, and I intend e 
modification of my of t^ex pressed pe a nal w sh tl at all men everywhepfj 
could be free." 

Previous to this answer of the President to the Greeley letter, the draft li 
the emancipation proclamation had been written, bat the time for 
mission to the Cabinet tor its aijproval, in the opinion of the President, lia^f 
not yet arrived. There tan be no doubt as to the President's policy by wbttA 
he expected to re-establish the authority of the Constitution over the whoW 
ot the United States. His " paramount object " In every thing he did was ti 
" save the Union." The question of slavery was a secondary conRiderationiJ 
He delayed, therefore, for a long time the issue of such a proclamation aa ti 
was authoriBod to make by the sixth section of the Confiscation Act c 
Congress— awaiting the development of public sentiment on the subject — ' 
waiting for the assurance that it would receive the sup|X)rt of the great body 
of the people of the country without regard to party. In the loonlli of August 
the President called a Cabinet meeting. None of the memberii knew tlie 
object of the meeting, but all were present. After some delay tiie President^ 
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arose and announced the object of the meeting. He had written a proclama- 
tion of eraanripation, and had determined to isBiie it. He had not called, 
them to ask their advice on the general question, because he had determined 
that for himaelE. He wished to inform them of his purpose, and to receive 
euch BUggestions on minor points ae they might be moved to make. All 
approved the measure except Postmaster Blair, who thought there should be 
deferred action, at least until after the Fall elections. Secretary Chase 
thought the language could be made stronger, particularly in reference to 
arming and employing the blacks in the armies of the Union, No jvarticular 
flnggestions were made by other members of the Cabinet, except by Secretary 
Seward, He said ; " Mr. President, 1 approve the proclamation, but I ques- 
tion the expediency of its issue at this juncture. I think the measure should 
be delayed until it can be given to the country, upheld by military success." 
Secretary Seward further remarked, that the issue at this time, while the 
country was in a state of excitement from the disastrous failure of the Army 
of the Potomac, would he claimed by the friends of disunion that the admin- 
istration were driven to the pressing need of turning to the colored element 
for help and assistance. The President felt the force and point of the argu- 
ment of the Secretary, and it was understood, on the adjournment of the 
Cabinet, that the time of its issue would remain in abeyance for a short 
period. This meeting of the Cabinet was held at the time General McCleUan 
and the army had reached Harrison's landing on James river after the seven 
days' fighting and retreat from the Ohicahominy. The proclamation was 
held in suspense from that time until after the battle of ^ntietam, which was 
fought on the 17th of September. On the 22d of September, 1862, the 
preparatory proclamation was issued. It was a notice to the country 
and to the rebels showing what it was his purpose to do in reference 
to alaveryif the rebellion against the Govemment was continued. The rebels 
were clearly informed and notified that unless they laid down tlieir arms and 
returned to the Union before the 1st day of January, 1863, their slaves should 
be then and forever free. This proclamation caused a lull in the intense 
controversy in reference to the President's doty in regard to slavery. All 
partieB were now looking tor and anxiously awaiting to see what its effects 
-would be on the States in rebellion and on the Fall elections. This procla- 
mation was received with intense interest by all parties. The Republicans 
were well pleased. The Union Democrats admitted the necessity of the 
measure, while the opponents of the administration in the loyal States as well 
as those in sympathy with treason everywhere, insisted that the object of the 
not so much for the restoration of the Union as the abolition of 
slavery. The fruits of the proclamation became an anchor to the administra- 
tion, and the results were glorious and satisfactory to the country, to every 
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to be dne ; and any officer who shall be found guilty by a coart martial of 
violatiiig thiB article shall be diBmisaed from the service. 

' Section 2. And be it further enacted, that thia Act shall take efTect from 
and aft«r its passage.' 

"Also to the ninth and ten sections of an Act entitled An Act to suppress 
insiirtet'tJon, to punish treason and rebellion, to seize and confiscate property 
of rebels, and for other purposes, approved July IS, 1862, and which sections 

in the words and figures as following, to wit: 

' Sec. B. And he it liirtFier enacted. That all slaves of persons who shall 
bflreafter be engaged in rebellion against tlie Government of the United 
.tes, or who shall in any way give aid or comfort thereunto, escaping from 
sncfa persons and talcing refuge within the lines of the army ; and all slaves 
captured from such persons, or deserted by them, and coming under the 
control of the Govermnont of the United States ; and all slaves found or being 
within any place occupied by rebel forces and afterwards occupied by forces 
of the United States, shall be deemed captives of war and shall be forever 
free of their servitudes, and not again held as slaves. 

'Bee. 10. And he it further enacted, That no slave escaping into any 
State, Territory or the District of Columbia, from any other State, shall be 
delivered up or in any way impeded or hindered of his liberty, except tor 
ne or some ofTenee against the laws, unless the person claiming said 
fngitive shall first make oath that the person to whom the labor or service of 
Buch fugitive is alleged to be due is his lawful owner, and has not barne 
arms against the United States in the present rebellion, nor in any way given 
aid and comfort thereunto ; and no person engaged in the military or naval 
rice of the United States shall, under any pretense whatever, assume to 
decide on the validity of the claim of any person to the service or labor of 
any other person, or surrender up any auch person to the claimant, on paiu 
of being dismissed from the service.' 

"And I do hereby enjom upon and order all persona engaged in the 
military and naval service of the United States to observe, obey and enforce, 
witliin their respective sphere of service, the Act and sections above recited. 

" And the Executive will in due time recommend that all citizens of the 
United States who shall liave remained loyal thereunto throughout the 
iVbelliOD shall (upon the restoration of the constitutional relation between 
' the United States and their respective states and people, if that relation shall 
have been suspended or destroyed) be compensated for all losses by acts of 
the United States, including the loss of slaves. 

" In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. Done at tlie city of Washington this 22d 
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day of September, in the the year of our Lord one thooBand eight r 

and sixty-two, and of the independence of the United States the eighty 

seventh. Abraham Lincoln. , 

" Wm. H. Skwabd, Secretary of State." 

In the meantime the one hundred days passed away, and on the let id 
of January, 1863, the Snal proclamation of emancipation was isBUed, and tl!^ 
great act wbb complete. It is ae follows : 

■■ Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United f 
by virtue of the power in me vested as Commander-in-Chief of the army aiu 
niivy of the United States, in lime of actual rebelhon against the authority q 
the Uiiited States, and as a fit and necessary war measure for suppressiq 
said rebellion, do, on this let day of January, in the year of our Lord o 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and in accordance with my purf 
BO to do, publicly proclaimed for the full period of one hundred days from thf 
day of the flrst above mentioned, order designated as the States and parts of 
States wherein the people thereof respectively are this day in rebellion against 
the United States, the following, to wit; Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (ei 
the parishes of St. Bernard, Plaquemines, Jefferson, St. John, St. f'.harleaJ 
St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre Renne, Lafouche, St. Mary, I 
Martin and Orleans, including the city of New Orleans), MissisHippi, Alabatnt 
Florida, (ieorgia. South Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia (except t 
forty-eight counties designated as West Virftinia, and also the counties 4 
Berkley, Accomac, Nortliampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princees Ann ; 
Norfolk, including the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth), and which exc 
parts are for the present left precisely as if this proclamation were not ig 
And by virtue of the power and tor the purposes aforesaid, 1 do ordei 
declare that all persons held as slaves within said designated States and parlj 
of Ktates are and henceforth shall be free; and that the Exeeutive Goveno 
ment of the United States, including the military and naval authoritid 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of such persons. 

" And 1 hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to bo tree, to absta 
from all violence, unless in necessan.' self-defense ; and I i 
tliem, that in all cases, when allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonabll 

" And I further declare and make known that such persona of euitabl 
condition will be received into the armed Bervice of the United States I 
garrison forts, stations and other jilaces, and to man vessels of alt aorta [ 
said Bervice. 

" Andupon this act, sincerely belierlng it to be an act of justice, warranto 

by the Constitution, ojion military necessity, I invoke tlie considerate judgj 

of mankind, and the gracious favor of Almighty Ood. 
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the Uoiteii State* to be affixed. Dane at \he eitj of Waehingtmi dus lat da^ 
of Jaitnan-, in tbe year of oar Loxd one tboonikd «igfat hnadted and nxtf- 
three. and tuf the indepeadenee of the trnited SlaWa of America the eigbty- 
seveoth. AaaAaui Lkcuui." 

•' Wm. H. SzwiKD. Secretarr of State." 

F. B. Carpenter, wbo putted the mMBonMe aoene of the fint leading is 
Cabinet eooocil ot the Emancipatioa Prodantattoo, saya: 

"Fust, ia the' Jfagna Charter 'wnModbr the Bamw of K^land fi«m 
King John; secood, the Sectualioa of IndependeKe; and third, wttwOijba 
be placied upon th« tablets of hcstotr, side br aide «ith the iro 6tat ia 
Abraham lioeidii's PradajnatiiMi of Emancipatioa." 

^Kshop Simpooa aaid, as be was ahoot to commit the renums of its aatbor 
to the tomb: 

" May we not aeaert that Abraham Lmcoln^ br hia prortamation. liberated 
mmv eiulaT«d people than Moeee set fte«, and titoee not of his kindred or 
race. Such a power or each an opportonitj, God has eeldoni girea to man. 
When other eventf shall hare been forgotten, wben this world Bball become 
a net work of repablic«, when everr throne shall be swept from the fai.-e of the 
earth, when literatnie efaall enlighteo alt nunda, when the cl^mis of humanity 
shall be recognized everywhere, this act shall still be coBSfHcaons in tbe ages 
of bistoty. We are thankfnl that God gave Abraham Lincoln the decisiim, 
wisdom and grace to iaBoe that proclamation, which stands^iigh above all 
other papers which hare been penned bv onioainrei) men." 

On. one of tbe public eqaares in the Nation's capital stands a bronse 
group enlitW " Emancipation." Pr«3ident Uncoln, holding in bis hand the 
Emancipation ProclamatioD, looks tenderly down on a poor kneeling slave to 
whom he rewhe« a helping band. The whip« and the broken maoaclea of 
alavery lie scattered around. It is the finest piece of statuary that adorns 
tiiecapital groonda, and was erected from fnnds ^ven bvtbe liberated slaves. 
Tbe first contiibation was from Charlotte Scott, a freed woman, who gave 
five dollars, being her first earnings in freedom end consecrate! bv her on 
the day she heard of Lincoln's death, to baUd a monument to his memory. 
The pen of the historian is here powerless to express tbe blissful gratitude 
and the eiullanl joy of tbe long oppressed race as they gaie on this symbol 
of their freedom, and raise their tearfnl eyes to him who lifted them from the 
degradation of slavery to upright manhood. 




The poeition and action of PreBident Lincoln in regard to his policy 
treatment of slavery wan peculiar. Had he taken council of his own abstri 
opinions and Bympathiee and proclaimed emancipation at the beginning of 
rebellion, and ratified the action of those department oSicers who aSRumi 
todo it tliemBelves, the first efTect wonid, without doubt, have been to ha' 
driven all the border States into union with the rebellioue States, and have 
added their large forces to the armies of the Confederacy. Further reeulta 
would have been Ui arouse the political opposition in the loyal States to 
renewed activity by giving it a fresh pretext for its secesflion, utterances and 
aentiments, and would have divided the great body of those wlio agreed 
defending the Union, but who did not agree in regard to the a'oolition of 
slavery. Candid men who pay more regard to facta than to theory, and who' 
can eatimale with fairness the results of public action, will see that thd 
probable resultB of these several influences would have given great strength' 
to the Confederacy, and bo have weakened the Union cause aa to bays 
overpowered the administration and have given to the retiellion success 
and victory. Time, the development of events, the ripening convictJOQ 
of the necesrity of such a measure were indispensable as prelinjinary 
conditions ot its success, and by the awaiting of and the developmeni 
of public opinion President Lincoln secured a support absolutely essei 
tial to success ; and there are but few persons to be found, whatever may 
their private opinion as to slavery, who will not concede that his 
reference to that subject were adopted with sagacity, and prosecuted tA 
completion with a patient wisdom which crowned them with final success. 
In the treatment of this subject, as upon every other, he aimed at practical 
results instead of indulgence in theory. He used no power over slavery until 
the necessity had arisen by which alone its exercise under the Constitntioa 
couid he vindicated, and he went no farther and no faster in the steps lie 
look for its abolishment than public sentiment would warrant and sustaia 
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him in doing. His policy eecureil the flcal abolition of slavery. It not only 
decreed the reBult but it secured it in Boch a way and by such Bucoeasive 
steps each demanded by the Hpecial exigency of its own occasion as to com- 
mand the ftcquiescence of most of the slave States. 

The President, in hie letter of April 4, I8G4. to Mr. Hodges of Kentucky, 
Bt&tes with characteristic force the motives by which his action had been 
governed. He said; "I did understand, however, that the very oath to 
preserve the Constitution to the best of my ability, imposed upon me the 
duty of preserving by every indispensable means that Government— that 
Nation of which the Constitution was the organic law. Was it possible to 
lose the Nation and yet preserve the Constitution? By general law, life and 
limb must be protected ; yet often a limb must be amputated to save life, but 
a life is not wisely ^ven to save a limb. I feel that measures otherwise 
tmconstitntional might become lawful by becoming indispensable to the 
preservation of the Constitution through the preservatiou of the Nation. 

" Right or wrong I assumed this ground, and now I avow it. I could not 
feel to the best of my ability I had ever tried to preserve the Constitution if 
to preserve slavery or any minor matter I should permit the wreck of Govern- 
inent, country and Constitution altogether. 

" When early in the war General Fremont attempted military emanci- 
pation 1 forbade it because I did not think it an indispensable necessity. 
When still later General Hunter attempted military emancipation, I again 
forbade it, because I did not yet think the indispensable necessity had 
come. 

" When in March, May and July, 1862, I made earnest and successive 
appeals to the border States to favor compensated emancipation, I believed 
the indispensable necessity tor military emancipation and arming the blacks 
would come unless averted by that measure. 

" They declined the proposition, and I was, in my best judgment, driven 
to the alternative of either surrendering the Union and with it the Consti- 
tution, or laying strong hands on the colored element. I chose the latter." 

Aft«r the battle of Fredericksburg in December, 1S52, in which the Union 
army under General Bumside suffered a severe repulse, the Armv of the 
Potomac remained inactive for several months. The military movements 
and events of 1803 were of signal impnrtance, and the result gave hope and 
confidence to the loyal people of the Union. On the 24th of January General 
Bumside was relieved by the appointment of General Hooker to the command 
of the Army of the Potomac ; hut the inclemency of the season prevented any 
movement of the army until the 17tb of April, when General Hooker, with 
three divisions of his army, crossed the Bappahanock and reached Chancellor- 
viUe. General Stoneman had been sent with a strong cavalry to break the 
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railroads in tlie rear of the rebel artay. In t!ie menntinia, a fourth lilvisu 
ol the array had croseed the river and joined the atiay at Chancellorvill©,' ■ 
ieaviagonedivision under Geneml Sedgwick opposite Frederiult|burg. On the 
2d day of May the left of the rebel army under General Jackaon attacked 
right of the Unioti amiy and gained & decided advantage oC position, whic 
was re<;overed before the day closed. la this day's battle tieneral Btonewi 
Jackson was mortally wounded. The battle was renewed the next day: 
tkdvantage remained with the enemy. In the meantime. General Sedgwif 
crOHBod the riyer with his division and occupied Fredericksburg, and attacl 
and carried the rebel fortifications on the heights in rear of the city, 
consequence of the Union revereea at Chan cello rvj He, on the night of the 61 
General Hooker withdrew his army to the north bank of the river, having 
sustained a severe loss of men, killed and prisoners. 

Both armies remained inactive until June 9, when it was aecertained that 
General Lee, with the rebel army, was moving up through the Shenandoah 
valley. They pressed General Milroy back on Harper's Ferry, and 
14th of June the rebel army began tu cross the Potomac and advanced to 
Ha^rstown, Maryland, with the evident intention of invading Pennsyh 
This movement of the rebel army created the moat intense excitement 
throughout the country. President Lincoln issued a proclamation calling for 
one hundred thousand men from the States most directly menaced, New 
York being called upon for twenty thousand. As soon as the movement of 
the rebel forces from Fredericksburg was discovered, the Union army marched 
northward on a line parallel with the enemy, and on the 2Tth of June the 
Umon army reached Frederick City, Maryland, being interposed between the 
rebel army and Baltimore and Washington, and were prepared to follow them 
into Pennsylvania. ^On the 2Tth General Hooker was relieved from the com- 
mand of the army at his own request and the appointcaeiit was conferred on 
General Meade, who at once ordered an advance into Pennsylvania in the 
direction of Harrisburg, which place the rebels were rapidly approaching. 
On the 1st day of July, the Union army advance, consisting of the first and 
eleventh army corps under command of Generals Reynolds and Howard, 
came in contact with the enemy's advance in force near the town of Gettys- 
burg, and attacked them with success. The rebels being reinforced later in 
the day, the Union forces were compelled to tall back to Cemetery hill, under 
(ieneral Howard, and await reinforcements. In this engagement General 
Eeynolds was killed, and the advantage remained with the enemy. During 
the night, the second, third, fifth and twelfth corps arrived and were posted 
around and on Cemetery ridge U> sujjport the first and eleventh corps. 
At 2 o'clock P. M. on the second day the sixth corps arrived after a march o£ 
thirty-two miles, and were placed In reserve. At 3 o'clock p. m. the battle 
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waa opened, by a turiouB 'and determined ooset by Lee, whose forces were 
mussed in great strength on Seminary ridge about one mile in front of the 
Union troops. The attack waa made upon the third corps, wliich was the left 
of the Union line, by the rebels, with all their entbusiaBtie hravado. The 
third eorpa met the shock with heroic firmness. General Sickels was severely 
woonded early in tlie action, and General Birney, who succeeded in com- 
mand of the third corps, was finally X"''*^s<l bauk in line witii the Union 
forces, which position Gieneral Meade intended Genera! Sickels with the 
third corps should have occupied early in the day. Here, aided by the first 
bnd sixth corps, the position was held until sunset, when the enemy was 
repelled with loss, leaving our troops in the position that General Meade 
intended they should hold. A desperate attempt was made by the enemy to 
take and hold Round Top, the left of the Union position, but General Sykee, 
with the fifth corps, was enabled, after a severe and bloody contest, to repalse 
the eneniy and hold the hill against the repeated attempts to take it. On the 
Union's right the witiidrawal of a division from Slocum's corps enabled 
Ewell with a superior force to crowd bat^k Slocum considerably and eeite 
some of tiie rifle pits ; but this attack of the enemy on the Union forces gave 
them no advantage. The battle of the second day closed at dark ; the results 
of the day gave the rebels eDcoarageixiont and hopes that favorable results 
would follow, but subsequent events proved that their anticipations were 
illusive. 

Lee, in his official report says: "After a severe struggle, Longstreet 
succeeded in getting possession of and holding tlie desired ground. Ewell 
also carried some of the strong positions which he assailed, and tlie result 
was such as to lead to the belief that he would be able to dislodge the enemy. 
The battle ceased at dark. These partial successes determined me to continue 
the assault the next day." 

The battle opened the next morning, July 3, on the right of the Union 
line, where Slocum — his division having returned from the left of the Union 
line — pressed fuB corps forward to retake the rifle pits. He was successful, 
and aft«r a severe contest, he re-established his line and held it during the 
day. Not liere, but on the Union center, was the last, flnal effort to be made 
by the rebels to secure and maintain u foothold on free soil. They seemed to 
apprehend that their failure this day would decide the fate of their Con- 
federacy. In the meantime Lee had reinforced Longstreet with tfiree fresh 
brigades under Pickett, a division from Ewell, and two divjpions from Hill's 
corps. The rebel left was firmly established, and its batteries planted on the 
ridge whence the Union forces had been forced back the previous day. The 
Union line was prepared for the coming contest. The Union soldiers were 
silent but anxious spectators, while the rebels were making their preparations 
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d plimting their batteries for the eupreme eSbrt which wafl to deoide tha 

momentua isBiie — the unity of the Nation and fat« of the Southern Confederacf. 

The forenoon was one of anxious expectation in the Union lines, oucasioiiBU^ 

broken by futile firing here and there along the line. The rebels liavin; 

finished their preparations, at 1 f. m. the signal waa given and one hundred 

and twenty-five guns from Longstreet and Hill's front opened their fire on 

the Union eenter and left, which was continued without intermission over 

two hours. The Union artillery replied, while the infantry, availing tbi 

selves of every means of shelter from the iron hail, awaited patiently tha 

expected cliarge, and at 3 p. m., from behind ttie rebel batteries came theii 

infantrj- in line of battle, 13,000 stronji, preceded hy skirmishers, and 

ported by a line of reserves, moving rapidly to the charge upon Cemetery' 

liill, especially upon the front eilending on the left to Kound Top. Tho' 

^^^^jesult is graphically described by Agale: "The final struggle, the last^ 

^^^^Weat, desperate cbarge, came at 4 p. m. The rebels had gathered up all their 

^^^^^bength for one fierce convulsive eSbrt that should creep over and crnsh out 

^^^^Bb very existence of the Union army. They swept Up to the contest, the 

^^^^^pwer of Iheir army to tlie front, vii^tory staked on the issue. In some places 

^^^^^Bey lifted up and pushed back the Union line, but that secure positiou of 

^^^^Hot troops was firmly held. Wherever the enemy entered it infilading ftrea 

^^^^nom half a score of crests swept away their columns like chafT. Broken ani] 

r hurled back, they easily tell into the hands of the Union boys, and on th* 

L ■ center and left the last half hour brought more prisoners than all the rest. 

K^K^^O it was along the whole line ; but it was on the second corps that the flower 

^^^^E| the rebel army was concentrated. It was there that the heaviest shock beat 

^^^^Bon and sometimes crumbled the Union line. Here came Pickett's 

^^^^^lendid division of Longstreet'a corps in front, and the best of Kill's veterana 

■ in support. They came steadily and, as it seemed, resistlesHly sweeping up. 

From a hundred guns their artillery had covered their approach. Hancock 

wounded. Gibbons, an approved soldier, and ready for the crisis, snc- 

beded to the command. As the tempest of fire approached its height, he 

Eitlked along tlie line, renewing his orders to the men to reserve their fire. 

le rebels — then three lines deep — came Kteadily up. They were in point blank 

At last the order came. From thrice six thousand guns there came 

iheet of flame, a crash, a rush of leaden death. The line melted away, hut 

came the second tine, resistless still. The first had been our supreme 

; at the instant, the Uuion boys were not equal to another. Over the 

barricades, the momentum of their charge swept them on. Our thin lines 

, could fight, but it had not the strength to oppose tiiis momentum — it was 

^n^pnshed behind the guns. Right on came the rebels, but they had come too 

^^^Hb; a storm of grape and cannister tore its way from man to man, and marked 
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Efee fallen straight down their line. Tliie enpoanre of their lino 
o tlie Union artilery bad eealed their fate. The line fell back, disjoiiited 
already. The Union boys were just behind the guns. Tl ley spang forward 
upon the broken colnmn, hut there was little need of fighting now. A 
regiment tlirew down their arms and colors ; all along the line smaller dptach- 
s did the same. Webb's brigade brought in eight hundred prisouera. 
Gibbons took flft^^n stand of colorn. Over the field the escaped fragments of 
the charging line fell back — the battle was over." 

The rebels found that it was a fatal, fruitless Haerifice. It was not a ront, 
was a bitter, crushing defeat. For once and the ftret time the Army of the 
Potomac hail won an at'knowledged, Iionest and dearly bought victory. 
This battle was the most severe and 1 otij contested of the war and the 
losses on both aides for the number engaged has no parallel in any engage 
The Union loss was 23 28b killed and wounded — one fourth of the 
DUouber engaged. The rebel loss was muih larger in killed and woimded 
and 13,621 prisoners; one-third of their effective force was killed w lunded 
d prison ere. 
On the morning of the 4tli of July the President issued the following 
•■Washington, July 4, 11:31) A m The Prisident annoiinLes to the tounirv 
that news from tlie Army of the Potomai up to 10 o clock p k is such as to 
cover the army with the highest lionor, to promise a great success to the 
e of the Union, and to claim condolence for the many gallant fallen ; and 
that for this he especially desires on thia day, He whose wiU, not ours, should 
ir he done, be everywhere remembered and reverenced with profoundest 
gratitude." 





CHAPTER XXXI. 



Aa the smoke of the battle drifts away over the town of Oettysbui 
fancy pictures standing on the crest of Cemetery ridge, the genius of ColiunU 
as she looks with eailnesa over the field of battle, and views the dead s 
wounded numbered by thousands, and in her imagination is vividly paintq 
, the tens of thousands of widows and orphans made in the terrible conflic| 
^be turns to the soldier in gray and asks, " Why this unnatural and deac 
Strife between brothers and countrymen? Why is our heretofore peacofo] 
■'and happy country drenched in fratricidal blood? " The soldier tui 
KsB he answers : " It is for the security, perpetuity and extention of slavery.*) 
KTo the soldier in blue she turns and the Bome questions are propounded 
I The soldier in blue answers: "For Nationality, Government and law, (o^ 
the Constitution, for freedom and for humanity." And as hope no 
cates the countenance in place of sadness, the gentle twilight steals c 
and the illusion vanishes, and darkness comes on over the field of battle, a.ni 
the stillness is broken only by the measured tread of the sentinel, and ti 
click of the ambulance wheels aa they alowly roll to the hospitals with th«t 
mangled burdens. Midnight has come, and all is still save the sound of t 
wind passing over the battlefield with its weird, sibilant voice singing | 
requiem to the unburicd dead who await the rites of sepulture i 
morrow. On the morning of the 4th of July the Union army were in positjol 
ready for the enemy, should they be disposed to renew the conflict. 
LGeneral Lee found that his troops had been so badly punished that a ren 
d the battle would reauit more disastrously than on the preceding day. 
roll call on the morning of the 4th showed that his veterans, the flower o 
is army, were missing, killed, wounded or prieonere, and in a council of b 
I, called on the morning of the 4th, it was advised to retreat, and, if 
e, save the remnant of the army by reaching and crossing the Potomac. 
POn ttie niglit of the 4th tlie retreat commenced, and pursuit was made by tlie 
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n army on tlie Sth and wae continiied without bringing on an engagement 
until the rebels reached tbeir former position on the Rappahannock. 

In December, ISSa, General N T Bant app ntert to Hucceed General 
Bntler in the military department oE Lon s ana a nved at New Orleans with 
a large force, and at once took pose s no Baton Rouge. On the 2lBt of 
December General Sherman etartei M mph b with his command, and 
passed down the MiSBiBsippi to the n u h o he Yazoo, above Vicksburg, 
ascended that river, landed, and made an attack on Vicksburg from the rear. 
The fighting continued for three divB and the army advanced to within two 
miles ol the city, but on the 30th thej were repulsed with severe Iobr. On 
the 2d of January General McClernard arrived and assumed command, and 
the taking of Vit-ksburg for the time seemed hopelees. Tlie capture of 
Arkansas Post redeemed the failure in some degree. In February, General 
Grant having been placed in command the attack on Vicksburg was to be 
renewed. Various plana'and measures wore undertaken to get in the rear of 
tbe place bo as to command the river above and below, but they were all 
abandoned, and General Grant determmi-d with his vessels to boldly run down 
the river, by the city and liie rebei bftlteries, wliich lie did successfully, and 
niarobed hie army down on the oppoBite side to BrueaBsburg, sixty- 
five miles below Vicksburg, where he crossed on the 30tb of April, and 
advanced upon Port Gibson, wliere he was opposed by CJeneral Bowen, 
who was defeated with a loas of killed, wounded and prieoners of fifteen 
hundred men. General Grant tlien marched with his army upward 
towards Vicksburg, and again met the enemy at Raymond, May 12tb, and 
the defeated them, wiUi a loss of eight hundred men. On May 14th 
Union forces near Jackson met the rebels under J. E. Johnson. The 
enemy was defeated, and tbe capital of the State of Mississippi, with 
seventeen pieces of artillery and large stores of supplies, was captured. 
General Grant then turned his course west for Vicksburg, General Pemberton, 
thecommander of that city, advanced with hisforceawiththehopeof checking 
his advance, but he was defeated on the Ititli at Baker's creek, losing four 
thousand men and twenty-nine pieces of artillery. On the neit day the same 
forces were overtaken at Big Black Bridge, ten miles from Vicksburg, and 
defeat«d with a loss of '2U00 men uud seventeen pieces of .artillery. On the 
I8th Vicksburg was closely invested, and the rebels were completely shut up 
within the city. An attempt was made to carry the enemy's work by storm, 
but tbe assault failed, and a regular siege was at once adopted by the land 
forces, in wliich the armed veRsele in the river joined. The investment was 
pressed with much vigor, and the Union works were drawing closer every 
day. The enemy was known to be sliort of supplicB, and their only hope was 
that General Johnson would be able to collect an army sufficient to raise the 



ei^ge by attacking Grant ia his rear. General Grant liad proTiJed for thii 
emergency by ordering General Sherman to pay hiH respects to GeoBral 
Johnson and counteract any movement on tlie part of that General to relieve 
Vicksburg. General Sherman performed that duty ho effectually that no 
serious attempt waa made to relieve the enemy. With no prospect of succor. 
General Pemberlon therefore proposed to BurrenderViclcsburgon the monting 
of the 4th of July, on condition tliat his troops stiould be permitted to marofa 
out. Gieneral Grant refused, and demanded an absoliitfl surrender of 
garrison as prisoners of war. General Pemberton called a council of 
officers, and acceded to the terras demanded by General Grant. 

The historian states tbat the Union loss'from the time General Grant ran 
by Vicksburg up to the time of its capture was, killed, 1343; wounded, 7095; 
missing, 535 ; total, S773. The rebel loss was, killed and wounded, 10,000; 
prisoners, 43,000; missing, 3000 ; total, 56,000 ; 220 cannons and 70,000 stands 
of small arms. The Union was now receiving back a portion of the guns and 
small arms sent South during President Buchanan's administration. The 
surrender of Victsburg was immediately followed by that of Port Hudson,, 
which surrendered to Banks July 8th, with 7000 prisoners and fifty canunitfj 
and a large quantity of small arms. The vultie of these captures wae nol 
estimated by the list of prisoners and the number of small arms, but by thfl" 
fact tha the Confederacy was cut in twain. And as President Lincoln said, 
"The father of waters goes unvexed to the sea." General Sherman eaid; 
" The two victories occurring at the same time, the one at Gettysbnrg 
defensive and the other at Vicksburg offensive, should have ended thff 
war; but the rebel leaders were mad, and seemed determined that tbei 
people should drink the very lowest dregs of the cup of war, which the; 
themselves had prepared." Writing in reference to the capture of Vu^ksrl 
burg, be said: "The campaign of Vicksburg, in its conception and exe-^ 
cutjon. belongs exclusively to General Grant, not only in the greatwhole, 
but in the thousands of its details. I still retain many of his letters and notes/I 
all in bis own handwriting, prescribing the routes for march for divfsioi 
and detachments, specifying even the amount of food and tools to be carrif 
along. Many persons gave his Adjutant-fieneral, Rawlins, credit for thes*' 
things, but they were in error, for no Commanding General of an army gavfl 
more ot his personal attention to detail, or wrote no many of his own orderg 
as General Grant. His success at Vicksburg justly gave him great fame at 
home and abroad. The President conferred on him the rank of Majors 
General in the regular army, then existing by law, and General McPberson 
and I shared in his success by receiving similar commissions as Brigadier- 
, Generals in the regular army." 
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Theee viptoriea gave great HatiBfaction and encouragement to the Preai- 
dent and to the loyal citizens of the Union, and left no doubt now of the final 
BuoceBB and tritiinph of the National cauoe. A very characteristic utterance of 
the Preeident in connection with tbeee events was a letter written to General 
Grant on ttie 13th of July, in which tlie President took occasion to acknowledge 
that resultaliad confirmed the General'sjudgtoent rather than liieown: "My 
Dear General — 1 do not remember thai you and I ever met personally. I write 
this now UB a )^ateful acknowledgement for the almost ineetimable service 
you liave done the country, I write to aay a wor.i further. Wbea you flraC 
reached the vicinity of Vicksbnrg, I thought you nhoulil do what you finally 
did — march the troopH*acrosH the neck, run the batteries with the transports 
Bind thus go below — and I never had any faith, except a general hope ttiat 
you knew better than I, that the Yazoo Pass expedition and the Uke could 
eticceed. When you got below and took Port Gibson, Grand Gulf and 
vicinity, I thought you should -go below and down the river and join General 
Banks; and when you turned northward, east of the Big Black, I feared it 
was a mistake- I wish now to make the personal acknowledgement that you 
were riglit and I was wrong," This coTumendation of General Grant was but 
the echo of the voice of the whole country and people. The President, as 
well OB tlie whole country, felt that one man at least had been found who 
waa thoroughly in earneBt, and who was maBt«r of bis profeEeiou. The 
capture of Vicksburg, with itt) preliminary battles, waB the work of a great 
general, and one of the most important, as well as the moat brilliant and sue- 
ceBaful, feats of the war. 

While General Grant was engaged at Vicksburg, General Rogecrans was 
paying his respects to the rebel General, Bragg, in Tennessee. Onthe25thof 
June, General Rosecrans advanced on the enejny at Tullahoma, made an 
attack, drivint; Bragg and his army back in confusion, and he kept his retreat 
until he reached Chattanooga. Rosecrans came up withhim August 2lBt, and 
then Bragg retreated again, but on the lOtb of September, having received 
reinforcements from Lee'H army, he tarneil and made an attack on the Union 
army. The engagement was a severe one ; a portion of the Union army was 
compelled to fall back in confusion, but General Thomas, with his division, 
held the enemy at bay until nigiit, when he fell back, and the Union armv 
was for some time shut up in Chattanooga. The loss in this engagement was 
very heavy on botli sides. But the rebels gained no decisive advantage. In 
October, General Roaecrans was superceded by General Grant, who assumed 
the offensive. The army of Tennessee was reinforced by General Hooker's 
command from the Army of the Potomac, and General Bherinan arrived with 
hie command on the 25th of November. General Grant, immediately on the 
arrival of these reinforcements, made preparations to attack the rebel 



poBitions, Had on the 15th of Noi'eaiber the diStirent diviijiona of the U: 
army moved to the aasault of the euemy'e linee. The range of heigbts known 
as Missionary Ridge, which waa strongly fortified and lield by General Bra^ 
in force, was aseaulted by the Union veterans, led by General Hooker, and 
supported by General Thomas, with his command. After a dest)erate am 
prolonged struggle, the heights were carried in gallant etyle by the Ui 
troops, and the rebels were driven pell-mell from the ridge in confusion, com^' 
pletely routed. General Sherman was equally successful in his attack 
enemy's position, and the rebels at all points fell back, and were by Generals 
Thomas and Hooker pursued and forced back into Georgia. General Sherman, 
with his corps, was i!ent into East Tennessee to relieve General Bumside. 
His wonderful march of forty miles a day for several successive days 
hardly been equaled in modern times. General Longetreet, who had b( 
pressing General Btirnside and his small support at Knoxville, being appriaei 
ot General Sherman's rapid approach, determined to carry General Biirnaide' 
defenses by assault, but the attempt was a signal and disastrous failure 
defeat, and before General Sherman arrived he raised the siege and retreat 
across the mountains into Virginia. The defeat of General Bragg and 
expulsion from Tennessee, and the failure of General Longstreet in his el 
of Knoxville, were the source and cause ot much chagrin and disappointmei 
to the rebels, and a corresponding cause of encouragement and congratuli 
tion to the loyal citizens, and filled all hearts with joy and exultation. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



THIBtT-BKTKNTH 

The third session of the Tliirty-seventl) Congress met on the Itit day of 
December, ltf62, the admiDiHtration liaving s, larg» majority in both Uouaes. 
The general condition of the country, and the progreBs made towards the 
restoration of the Union, and the quetling of the rebellion were set forth at 
great length in the message of President Lincoln, which was sent in to 
Congress at the opening of the session. The following is an extract from the 
closing part of his message : 

" Fellow-citiiens — We cannot escape history. We of this Congress and 
this administration will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No personal 
significance or insignificance can spare one or the other of us, The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down in honor or dishonor to the latest 
generations. We say we are for the Union. The world will not forget that 
■we say this. 

" We know how to save the Union. The world knows we know how to 
aave it. We — even we here — hold the power and bear the responsibility. 

"In givingfreedom to the slave we assume freedom to the free — honorable 
alike in what we give and what we preserve. We shall nobly save or meanly 
lose tbe best hope of earth. Other means may succeed; this i^ould not, 
cannot fait. The way is plain, peaceful, generous and Just. A way which, 
if followed, the world will forever applaud, and God must forever bless." 

At the very commencement of the session resolutions were introduced by 
the opponents of the administration, censuring in strong terms its arrest of 
those in tbe loyal States who gave aid and comfort to the rebellion. It is a 
matter of history that at the outset of the war, every department of the 
Government, and every part of the country was filled with spies and informers, 
giving information to the rebel .authorities; and that in repeated 
and numerous instances the plans and purposes of the Government 
had been betrayed and defeated by tliese abettors and aiders of treason. In 
this stalfi of affairs it became absolutely necessary, not bo much for punisli- 
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ment uh for iirevention, to arrest these men in the injarioue ami perliaps fal 
actioDB in which they were engaged, and in this action the admiQiatral 
waB yiodivated and fully justified by CongresH. 

A bill was introduced on the 8th of December, and paeeed, declaring 
Buspension of the writ of habeas corpus to have been required by the public 
safety, making all aeta by tlie PreHident, and a,U aete of hia officers by his 
(irderB valid, and all prosecutions against them void. It also authoriEed the 
President, daring the war, to declare the euHpenslon of tlie writ of habeas 
corpus at such time and in such places and with reganl to such persons as in 
his judgment the pnhlic safety should require. One of the most important 
acts of the seBSion was that wliich provided for the creation of a National forci 
by enrolling and drafting the militia of the whole countrj- — each Btate be! 
required to contribute its quota in the ratio of ito population, and the whi 
force, when raised, to be under the control of the President. This 
seemed necessary by the revival of the party HpirittJiroughoot the loyal Stul 
and by the active and efiFectiTe efforts made by the Democratic party to 
courage and prevent volunteering. So successful had they been in tbiswoi 
tltat the Government seemed likely to fail in its efforts to 
campaign, and it waK to avert this threatening evil that the bill wb« bcon) 
forward in Congress. It encountered violent opposition and resistance [i 
tlie Democratic party, and particularly from those members whose symputl 
with the SBcessionistfi were the most distinctly marked. The bill paeeed 
House by a vote of one hundred and fifteen to forty-nine, and being concai 
in by the Senate, became a law. The Financial bill, as passed at this sensii 
authorized the Secretary of the Treiianry to borrow and iasue bonds for nin» 
hundred millionB of dollars at not more tlian fi per cent- interest, and payable 
at a time not less than ten nor more than forty years. It also authori;»d th» 
Secretary to issue treasury notes to the amount of four hundred miUi< 
of dollars, bearing interest, and also notes not bearing interest to 
amount of one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. A joint reeglution 
also passed authorizing the issue of treasury noUss to the amount o[ 
hundred millions of dollars to meet the immediate wants of the soldiers and 
Bailors in the service. The President announced his approval of this reso- 
lution by a message to Congress, from which we make the ftilluwing 
giving hie financial views; "That Congress has power to regulate 
currency of the country can hardly admit of doubt, and that a jndic 
measure to prevent the <let«rioratton of this currency, by a reasonable 
ation ot bank circnlation or otherwise, ia needed seems equally cli 
Independently of this general consideration, it would be unjust to the 
at large to exempt banks enjoying the special privileges of circulation, f\ 
their just proportion of the public burdens. In order to raise money by 
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of loans raoHt easily and elieaply, it ia tlearly necessarj' to give every poBBible 
Bopport to the public credit. This and a iiniforiii currency, in whlcli taxe«, 
BubBcription8,loiinHftiidaU other ordinary public dues may bepaid,arealmoHt, 
if not quite indiape usable. Such a currency can be furnished by banking 
aBBOciations authorized under a general Act of CongresB, ae suggested in my 
mepBage at llie beginning of the present seBBion. The securuig of thia 
circulation by the pledge of United States bonds, as herein suggested, would 
still further facilitate loans by increasing the present, and causing a future 
demand for such bonde." A second Wil in relation to finance, to provide a 
National currency, secured by a pledge of United Ktates Btocks, and to pro- 
vide for t!te circulation and redemption thereof, was passed under the convic- 
tion that Ro long as the war continued the country would require a large 
amount of paper money, and that this money should be National in its 
character, and rest on the faitli of the Government for its security and 
redemption. An act of importance was also passed this session, admittini; 
West Virginia into the Union. A bill was also introduced In tlie Senate 
proposing a grant of money to aid in the abolition of slavery in the State 
of Missouri. It gave rise to lengthy debates. Senators Bumner and Wilson 
and others in the Senate insisted that the aid should be granted on condi- 
tion of immediate emancipation ; while the Senators of Missouri and 
Othej'e favored gradual emancipation. Others opposed the measure on the 
ground tljat Congress had no authority to appropriate the jiublic money 
for that purpose. The bill Anally passed the Senate, but failed in the 
House. Two members from Louisiana were admitted to seats in the House 
of Representatives under circumstances which rendered tlie event of much 
importance. On the capture of New Orleans, the rebel forces were driven 
out of that city, and some of the adjoining parishes ; and during the ensuing 
Summer the citizens were invited to resume their allegience to the Union ; 
over sixty thousand came forward and took the oath of allegience, and were 
admitted to tlieir rights as citizens. On tlie 3d of December General Bheply, 
acting as Military Governor, ordered an election for members of Congress in 
the city of New Orleans and adjoining parishes, embracing two districts. In 
one of these districts B, F. Flanders was elected, and in the other Michael 
Hahn was elected. A committee of (he House to which the application of 
these members for admission was referred on the 9th of February reported in 
favur of their claim, and they were admitted to their seats by a vote of ninety- 
two to forty-four. 

Before the adjournment of Congress an Act was passed on ttie 3d of 
March authorizing the President, "in all domestic and foreign wars," to 
issue to private armed vessels of the United States letters of marque and 
feprisal — said act to terminate at the end of three years from tlie date of the 



Ri!aolutiooa were alao adopted in hoth Houses proteHting againat e 
Hition of foreign interference, by proffers of mediation or otherwise, aM 
" nnreasonable and inadmlBaable," and declaring the " unalterable ptirpoa 
if the United States to prosecute the war until the rebellion be overcome,' 
mased the Kenate thirty-one to five ; in the Hotise, one hundred and three t 
iwenty-eight. 

This Beaaion closed March 4, 1S63, It was characterised by the b 

fixed and marked determination to prosecute the war by the une of the vaoi 

efTective and vigoroua measures tor the BuppreBsion of the rebellion and th 

perpetuity of the Union, and by tl^e same full and prompt support of th 

President, which had been so signally manifested by the preceding aesBi 

Congresa. Perhaps the most important raeaaure passed at this sessi 

Congreas, on tlie recommendation of the President, waa its financial polioyi, 

m establishing National banks, a National currency secured by United Statei 

jck, or honda, tor the redemption thereof. The growth and prosperity O, 

9 country, unequaled in ita former history, attests the wisdom and utilitjr 

measures. Some adherents of the administration party becoming 

impatient of the delays and the slow progress wliich seemed to mark the ci 

duct of the war and the suppreasion of the rebellion, were disposed to 6 

fault and censure the President for his caution, and to insist upon bolder and 

e sweeping assaults upon the persons and property of the people o 

)1 Stales, and espedally upon the institution of slavery. On the othetf 

land, the opponents of the administration denounced everything like coc 

tverity as calculated to exasperate tlie F^outh and prolong the war. Thft 

great body of the people, however, manifested a steady and firm relian 

the patriotic purpose and the calm sagacity evinced by the President in bU 

, management and conduct of public affairs. About this time two ladies, wived 

kef rebel officers imprisoned on Johnson's island, called at the Executive 

KUansion and obtained an audience with the President, and applied for ths 

■release of tlieir husbands with great opportunity, one of them urging that her 

ihuHband was a very religious man. Aa the President granted their requestBi 

B said to the lady who had testified to her husband's religion; " YonsAjc 

lat your huaband is a religious man; tell him when you meet him, that! 

u not much of a judge of religion, but that in my opinion the religion th»t 

n to rebel against their Government, because, as they think, that 

h>vemment does not suificiently help some men to eat their bread i 

tt of other men's faces, is not that sort of religion npon which m« 

get to Heaven." This, at leaat, was not Mr. Lincoln's religion. Hi 

that which sympathized with all human sorrow, which lifted, so far as 

the power, the burden from the oppressed in every age and condition of Ills', 

without regard to age, aex or color. It maybe expressed in the case o( 4 
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poor woman who sought at the hands of the President, with the persistent 
affection of a mother, for the pardon of her son, condemned to death. She 
was successful in her petition. When she left the room the President turned 
and said : ** Perhaps I have done wrong, but at all events I have made that 
poor woman happy.'' A friend called upon Mr. Lincoln, and found him 
busily engaged in counting greenbacks. ** This, sir," said he, "is something 
out of my usual line, but a President of the United States has a multiplicity 
of duties not specified in the Constitution or Acts of Congress ; this is one of 
them. This money belongs to a poor negro, who is a porter in one of the 
departments, and who is very sick at present with the small-pox. He is now 
in one of the hospitals, and could not draw his pay because he could not sign 
his name. I have been to considerable trouble to overcome the difiiculty and 
get it for him, and have succeeded in cutting red tape, as you newspaper men 
say. I am now dividing the money, and putting by a portion labeled in an 
envelop with my own hands, according to his wish." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

JT OF HABGAB CORPITE — ARREBTK FOB DIBLOYALTT. 

One of the moHt formidable difficulties nmong the m&ny whiiJi Praeidc 
Lini^oln was compelled to face In the loyal Stutea from the very outbreak -f 
the rebellion, waa that political, eympathetic, dialoyal feeling, which wav.j 
harmony with the principles and actions of the conspirators agaiast t 
Government. The toleration of President Buchanan's administration, whj 
Bc^tive preparations were being made for armed resistance to the Government 
encouraged the seceesioniste in their nefariouB designs, and evidences are 
not wanting that t!ie rebels expected active co-operation of men and parlies 
in their rehellioua movements. When, in January, 18B1, the rebels were pre- 
paring to ship large quantities of arms and munitions of war from New Yoc 
for the contest, on whicli tliey had resolved, to the State of Georgia, and t 
same were seized by the police of New York, Fernando Wood, the Mayor of Nei 
York, apologized to Benator Toombs of Georgia, and assured him that, ' 
had the power he should Hummarilv punish the authors of this illegal c 
unjustifiable seiiiure of private property." 

Upon the advent of President Lincoln's adminiatration, prominent preBseo 
and politicians throughout the country began, by active hostility, to in<licate 
their sympathy with those who sought to overthrow the Government, and it 
became manifest that there was sufficient treasonable sentiment in the loyal 
States lo paralyne tlie authorities in their efforts, aided only by the ordinary 
machinery of tlie law to crush the secession movement. In this condition of 
affairs it was deemed necessary by the President that the " writ of habeas 
corpus " should be suspended, and that it was his duty to exercise the extra- 
ordinary powers with which the Constitution had clothed the Government. 
It was there provided that " the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus should 
not be suspended unless when, in cases of rebelhon or invasion, the public 
safety might require it." When the necessity arose, of couree, the Govern- 
ment charged with the public safety must he judge of the necessity. Antl 
that branch of the Government, legislative or executive, when and where tl 
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«here tti^H 



might or should perforn 
Lincoln in that dirertion was his proclamation oF May !1, IKfll, dir^i'ti'il Id tlio 
commander oi the United States troops on tlie Florida cujist, "' if lie nhoiilil 
find it necessary, to euBpend the writ of habeas corpus a«d remove from tlio 
Ticlnity of the United States fortresses all dangerous or BuPpected persons." 
found necessary to resort to the exercise of the same power 
in. other sections of the country. One particular case was that of John 
Merryman of Baltimore, known hy the Government to be in communication 
Hfith the rebele, and to be giving them aid and comfort. He was drri'Slnf) 
And imprisoned in Fort McHenry. He applied to Chief Justice Kojfer B. 
T&ney for the iseue of the writ of habean corpus, which was granted, with an 
order to General Cadwaller to bring the body of Merryman before the Chief 
JTostice. The General said, in reply, that he was "authomed by thn Prflnl- 
dent of the United Statex to suspend the writ of habeas corpus lor the {inblic 
»»fety," and that, while he fully appreciated tlie delicacy of the trnst, he was 
also instructed, "that in times uf dvil strife, errors, if any, Nlioiild tw 
the side of safety to the country." He therefore declined to obey the 
writ, whereupon the Judge issued an attachment against hira for contempt 
of Court, and the Marshal charged with serving the writ made retarns that 
he wss not admitted within the fort, and Iherefore he could not serie the 
writ, tiimilar cases arose and were samraarily disponed of in a Himilar manner 
otber sections of the country. 
This course of the administration was bitterly aMSailed by tli» part^ 
opposed to the GoTeinment and in sympathy with the rebellion, and violent 
Andbitterassaulta were made on the President by the public {tress holding illa- 
loyal aentimenta. On the 5tb of July, 1862, Attorney-G«n«ral Batas trsot- 
iiiitt«d to the President an elabor»te opiniou, preptirvd si bia rt^iuust, afion 
his powet to lua^ uresta of peraona known to have criminal complicity with 
the rebeia or those agaiuBt whom there ia pfobable canae (or auapitioa ol 
aatii criminal uom|dicttr, and also on hia right to r«i(a<M! to obey a writ uf 
labeaa corpw in caae of Mwb aneats. The Attomey-Geticral diacnaaMl the 
OMbjactatsreatlei^th, and hiaarpimeBta were conclaaire aim) farorabU to 
IfaB aetiiNi o€ tfae GoTcmment. From that time the adoaiBdattatioti, mih 
Tiptr and energy, exerted ita power to pravent (be nUtmi boo nuefvii^ 
aid frcn thooe in aympatfay with ita artion ia the lojral Suiea. A larf* noot' 
ber of peraoBB in lariooa aectiooa uf the countrr, knuva U> b« la ooatplldt)r 
witih the retela, wa« aneated, bat were released npoa takiag an oath at 
albiteaee to [he United Statea. 
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>1>w<«w<*IOr,awt. toTw<>J»n < ■«<{■■, talba i l l ' iii ^ ai^^fc 
, Om llw Mlh at Fdnnr. l^K, Ae wtafe ■ 

4 lo Um Ww 1 

w l' fMi 4wW. Uw wboltr cireiHiulsaeM vhicfa nade 
w *(M«4 «iUi iM auMb dconiCM sad lone that it 
mrt tmrt (!**' «lH>i« onler, but s ritort extnet ■ 

" M**MiMui » Uy'nMti rlun^fe of pnbliir opurion has oceamd. Tbt Mat 
imu* UffatI)' Mvl lUaUtyBlty JM plainly defined ; the wbole rtrartaiv of Ac 
KiMtHMWAl U Ann an'l aUblv, appreheneiona of pabKc d 
' IrMiMnalfbi (M'Mi!tlc«N have diminUhed with Uie [i 
idlnaa |a(r«i(fii> Ut a<l'ipt Uiem. 
" Tti" rulMilllijii Id helievod to have culniinated and lo be d«eti&mg. 
il'lviit, III V>AW "f tlii*M9 fact*, Hud anxious to favor a retam to the cc 

• aitiiiliil*lrutl'>n, an fur an regard for the public welfare will pennh, 
»i]lN iJiiil Nil iMilll.li-ul or Htstti priflonerB now held in militar7 cnstodr be 

II lliulr Niitmcrihhiir lo u parol engaging them to render n 
flidirt til l.ti« "iiwiilnit In hfwtillty to the United States. To all persons who 
Itll ki'|i(i tliKir |>ftriil whon au releaAed, the President grants an amnesty for. 
H iM» oinmNK* 111 Iri'iwim or dinloynlty wliiuh they may have committed." 

i< a7l,li 111 li'i'lininry ii wimininsion waa appointed by the War Depart- 
^lil, iKiiiNtNhiiu -if MuJoHkiniirul Dix and Hon. Edward Pierrepont of Neir 
••ninllio Into l.lio ciinoii ot Htate prisoners, and to determine whether, 
lliii imlillr ■iiliity ami Um existirm! rebellion, they should be die- 
ir imiinlii In arroat. or he romjtteil to the civil tribanals for tri*J. 
iiHilNatiiiiKra KnU^rnd at once npon tlie discharge ol 





,a large number were released from custody on taking tlie oath of allegiance. 
Curing the auci:eeding Wltiler, while CongresB wae in seBeion, public senti- 

was comparatively quiet oil the subject. Congret^E, during the seHsion, 
legalized all acts of the Freiiident, and gave him full authority to check and 
punieh attempts to defeat the efforts of the adminstration in the prosecution 
of the war. 

After the adjonrnaient of Congress the party agitation was revived, and 
public meetings were again held to denounce the Government and to protest 
^lunst the further pioeecutioa of tlie war. One of the most active and 
poBtilent of these sympathiKerB with treason was C. 0. Valandigbam of Ohio, 
who aB a member of Congress, Htump politician and private citizen, had 
Df^tosed the Governmeni in its efforts to subdue the rebellion from its very 
inception. He had the effrontery to offer in the House resolutions of censure 
for those early acta of the PreHident in calling out troops by which the 
National capital alone was saved from capture. 

His langui^e in Congress had been so bitter and disloyal that the 
patriotic feelings of every Union citizen were outraged, and insulted. Going 
home from Congress, he entered upon a canvass of his district, denouncing 
the Government and villifying its motive. The object and tendency of his 
malicious utterances were to discourage enlisting or volunteering for the 
nilitary army in the field, to embarrass and weaken the efforts of the President 
a his great work of subduing the rebellion, and to give aid and succor to the 
enemies of the Union. 

General Burnside, a Union Democrat, then in command of the depart- 
of Ohio, issued an order (No. 38) announcing that thereafter all persons found 
within the Federal lines, who siiould commit acta for the benefit of the enemy, 
would be tried as spies or traitors, and if convicted would suffer death. This 
order Vallandigham publicly denounced, and called upon the people to resist 

xecution. General Barnside arrested him at once, and ordered him to 
be tried by a court martial at Cincinnati. On the 5th day of May, the day 
following his arrest, he applied to the United States Circuit Court for a writ 
of habeas corpus, and after an elaborate argument from his counsel, Senator 
Fngb, and the reading of a letter from General Burnside giving his reasons 
for his arrest, Judge Leavitt, a life-time Democrat, decided against his appli- 
cation, giving his opinion that " The legality of the arrest depends on the 
necessity for making it, and that was to be determined by the military com- 
mander." And be further said, " Men should know and learn, and lay the 
truth to heart, that there is a course of conduct not involving overt treason, 
and not, therefore, subject to punishment as such, which, nevertheless, 
implies moral guilt and \a. gross offense against the country. Those who 



live tinder the protection and enjoy tlie bleaainga of our benignant Govern- 
ment must learn that they cannot stab iti vitals witli impunity. It they 
cheri ah hatred and hostility to it and desire its subversion, let them with- 
draw from its jurisdiction and seek the felloweliip and protection of thou 
with whom they are in sympathy. If they remain with U8, while they are not ^ 
of UH, they muat be subject to such a course of dealing as tlie great law Offl 
Belf-preaervation preacribes and will enforce. And let them not complai 
the stringent law of military neceaaity ahould find them U> he the tegitin 
aubjecta of its action. I have no fear that the recognition of this doutriBev 
will lead to an arbitrary invasion of the personal seiinrity or personal libert; 
of the citieen. It is rare, indeed, that a charge of disloyalty will be made oi 
inauffident grounds. But if there ebould be an occaaional mistake, euch anl 
occnrrrence in not to be put in competition with the preaervation of the Nation E^ 
and I confess I am but little moved by the eloquent appeals of those v 
while they indignantly denounce violationa of peraonal liberty, look with ■ 
horror npon n despotism as unmitigated as the world baa ever witneaaed." 
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Imiaediately after the deuieion of JuJge Leavitt, refueing Valla ndigham 
his appltcntion, he was tried and conviuted, and was nentcnced to L-onfiiiement 
in some fortreSH of the United Btat«a, to be deaignated by Ueneral Burnaide, 
who deBignated Fort Warren as hia place of confinement. The Preeident 
modified the aentenee and directed that the <:oQvict ahould be aent witliin the 
rebel linea, among tlie people whom he held in audi cordial sympathj', and 
that he should not return until alter the termination of tlie war. The man 
Bent to hia own did not seem to meet with a very cordial reception. The 
Southern people seemed to manifeat that eentiment ao notably marked in the 
caae of a notorious personage in the early history of our country, in whiuh it 
was said of hia frienda when they received him : " They loved tlie treason, 
but despised the traitor." So Vallandigliam passed on through the rebellious 
States, and made hia way to Canada. He aubsequently returned to Ohio 
without aating permiaaion of the Preaident, 

Our limits will not permit an extended expoaition of the nimierous and 
most noted cases of arrest by the civil and military authorities for treason 
and disloyalty. The public were but little acquainted and informed, at the 
time, of the magnitude and effect of the disloyal influences that were at work 
in the loyal States. This seditious and secession sentiment paralyzed and 
weakened the efforts and eiertions of the Government for the auppresaion of 
the rebellion, and the baneful influences became so potent that stem necea- 
eity required tlie Preaident to interpose his constitutional autliority and stay 
the nefarious influencea that were at work for the subversion of the national 
authority. In the discharge of this duty, forbearance and clemency wore the 
distinguished characteristics of his action, and at this day, when the extent 
and effects of this disloyal and aecession sentiment and action of the guilty 
parties on the public mind, and on the policy of the Government, appear 
more clear, we can see that mercy and forbearance, rather than justice and 
merited puniahment, were tlie rule and not the exception, and can hardly 

L-Ol 
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realize how the Preeldent under cases bo unnaturitl and malignant, and which 
called for aevere and eEemplarypiiniHlmient, could be ho lenient and merciful. 
The caee of Valtandigham called for severe and condign punishment, and yet 
tlie President treated his case with the utmost lenity. liia disloyalty was the 
moBt effective and offensive because of his eminence as a member of Coi 
notorious because of his pestilential and malicious utterances against t 
Ctovernment and its policy for sustaining the unity of the Nation, but in 
case, as in many others, the President bad views of hie own, and it is e 
likely that of his own volition he would Lave left from the first the arch c 
spirator alone, believing that hie fulminations, as events afterwards proved 
rather strengthened the Union cause than otherwise. The arrest, the rt 
of Judge Leavitt and the excitement growing out of the case had their ealu- 
tary effects. In the loyal Stales a spirit of inquiry was awakened which 
resulted in drawing the line of distinction between the loyal and dislojEd 
and showing forth the enormity and audacity of those that t 
giving aid and encouragement to the rebellion. Prominent secessionisl* i 
the loyal States iiecame alarmed. If military officers could arrest offendCT 
and be eoBtained by the TTnited States courts, and the criminals sent withia 
the rebel lines, the inquiry naturally arose, who is safe, or who will be the 
next victim, and to meet the difficulties that surrounded them and ehift the 
responsibilities from themsetveB, they began to call public meetings and f 
pass resolutions denouncing the Government, ami requestiag the President IJ 
reconsider his action in Vallandigham's case. A meeting of this kind, whei 
the notables opposed to tie administration and the prosecution of the « 
for the preservation of the Union assembled in large numbers, met at Albany, 
May 16th. Governor Seymour sent a letter fully in spirit and harmony with 
the sentiments of the meeting. It would be difficult to point out or to distiiir^ 
guish any difference in the principle or spirit of the treasonable language u 
by the arch agitator of Ohio or'the peace Governor of New York, 

Governor Seymour said in his letter to the Albany meeting: 
sanction of the act by which Vallandigham was sent South by the President" 
and the people was not only despotism, but revolution." Vallandigham had 
said that the administration was aiming not to restore the Union, hut to 
crush out liberty. Governor Seymour said: " The action of the administr 
tion will determine in the minds of more than half of the people of the loy^ 
States whether this war is waged to put down rebellion in the South q 
destroy free institutions at the North." 

Tlie Albany meeting was in perfect harmony and concord with Govombj 
Seymour's letter, and its spirit was embodied in the resolutions which WM 
adopted pledging the Democratic party of the State to the preservation of t 
Union, but condemning in strong terms the whole system of miiitary a 
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and the BaspensiUD of the writ of habeas corpus. The leaders of this meeting 
had placed theinselves in an attitude by their resolutions which the President 
coveted. They gave him the desired opportunity to give to the people of the 
TJnion an exhauBtive anil inll statement of his" policy on the subjects which 
were so atrongly condemned by the meeting. It was a vindication worthy of 
the President of a people striving (« save the Union, and sustain their nation- 
ality, and it was so regar<led by the American people. It was so full, so con- 
chiaive, that it waa unanswerable, that no earnest or candid attempt was 

Our limits preclude even a review of the argument, but some extracts 
and illustrations may he given of its force and argument. In alleging the 
necessity and propriety of arresting those known Ut be traitors, but who were 
not guilty of an overt act of treason, the President said: "Many of the 
prominent leaders of the rebellion, Kobert E. Lee, Joseph E. Johnsoa, J. C. 
Breckenridge and many others, now occupying prominent official positions 
under the rebel Government, were well known to be traitors, and were all 
within the power of the Government since the war Ijegan. Without doubt, if 
we had seized and held them, the insurgent cause would have been much 
weaker ; but no one of them had committed any crime defined by law. Every 
one of them, if arrested, would have been discharged on habeas corpus were 
the writ allowed to operate. In view of these and similar cases, I think the 
time will come when I shall be blamed for having made too few arrests 
rather than too many. Mr, Vallandigham was not arrested because he was 
damning the political prospects of the administration or the personal in- 
terests of the commanding officer; but because he was damaging the army, 
upon the existence and vigor of which the lite of the Nation depends. Must 
I ehoot a simple-minded hoy who deserts, while I must not touch a hair of 
the wily agitator who induces him to desert? I think that in such a ease to 
rilence the agitator and save the boy is not only constitutional but, withal, a 
I great mercy." 

This Albany mpeting, in their resolutions and proceedings, had styled 
themselves Deraocmts. The President said: "I would have preferred to 

^have met you on the higher platform of American citiaeus. Nor can I, with 
full respect for your known intelligence and the fairly presumed deliberations 
with which you prepared your resolutions, be permitted to suppose that this 
occurred by accident, or in any other way than that they preferred to desig- 
nate themselves Democrats rather than American citizens. In this time of 
National iwiril, I would have preferred to have met you on a level — one step 
higher than any party platform — because I am sure that from such a more 
L elevated position we could do better battle for tlie country w 
K we can possibly from those loner ones, where, from tlie for 



e all love, than 
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prejudiceB of the pant and selfiBhhopcB of the future — we art 
much of our ingenuity and strength in finding fault with and driving blows 
at each other. But since you have denied me this, I will yet be thankful, for 
the country's snke, that not all Democrate have done so. He who a 
Mr. Vallandigham is a Democrat, having no old party affinity with m 
the Judge who rejected the constitutional view expressed in theae resolnUoi 
by retuaing to diBcharge Mr. Vallandigham on habeas corpus, is a Demourj 
of hotter dayB than these, having received hia judicial mantle at the hands A 
Freaident Jackson. And Btill more, of all those Democrats who are i 
ex]>oeing their lives and shedding their blood on the battlelield, I have leo 
that many approve the course taken with Mr. Vallandigham. While I han 
not heard of a single one condemningit, I do not assert that there ai 
And still further, speaking of Jackson reminds me of another incident I 
point. At New Orleans, General Jackson declared martial law, which I 
still maintained after it was known that peace had been concluded, but befoi 
official knowledge had arrived. Now that it could he said that the « 
over, the clamor against martial law, which had existed from the fira 
became more furious. A Mr. Louiallia published a denunciatory articM 
.General Jackson arrested him, A lawyer by the name of Morel procured tl 
United Btates Judge, Hall, to issue a writ of habeas corpus to relieve ii 
Louiallia. General Jackson arrested both lawyer and Judg%. A Mr. Holllndl 
ventured la say of some part of the matter that it was a "dirty tricked 
General Jackson arrested him. When the officer undertook to serve tla 
writ of habeas corpus. General Jackson took it from him and sent him awaf 
with a copy. Holding the Judge in custody a few days, the General sent him 
beyond the limits of his encampment, and set him at li1>erty with an order to 
remain until the ratification of peace should be regularly announced. A day 
or two elapsed ; the ratification of a treaty of peace was announced, and the 
Judge and others were fully liberated. A few days more, and the Jud)^ 
called General Jackson into Court and fined him one thousand dollars for 
having arrested him and the others named. The General paid tlie fine, and 
there the matter rested for nearly thirty years, when a Democratic Congnaa 
refunded the fine, principal and interest. And I may here remark that 
Senator Douglas, then a member of the House, was a prominent advocate t 
this Democratic measure. Then we had the same Constitutioi 
we had an invasion, and now we have a case of rebellion ; and third, that ttij 
permanent right of the people to puhlic diBcussion, the liberty of speech ft 
of the press, the trial by jury, the law of evidence and the habeas corpM 
suffered no detriment whatever by the conduct of General Jackson or i" 
subsequent approval by the American Congress." 

A State Conventjon of the Democratic party was held at the Stat« capita 
Ohio, June llth, tor the purpose of nominating StateJoHicers. Mr, Valland{ 



Iiam, who bad been sent away by tlie Preeident, was noiuiuatcd for (io 
and HenaUit Fugh, who argued his case before Judge Leavitt, as their candi- 
date for Lieutenant Govern or. This Convention adopted reBolutions pro- 
testing agiunat the President's emancipation proclamation ; condemning 
martial law in the loyal States ; denouni;ing the BUBjwnBion of the writ of 
habeas corpus; protesting strongly against the banishment of Vallandigham, 
and calling on the President to restore him to his rights ; and a committee 
was appointed to wait on tlie President with the reeohiti on s of the Convention, 
and to urge the immediate recall and restoration of Vallindigham, their 
candidate for Governor. To their request and resolutions, the President 
gave them a lengthy, plain, written reply, from which only a short extract 
can be given. The President said: "We all know that combinations, 
armed in some instances, to resist the arrest of deserters began several 
months ago. That more rei:ent)y, the libe has appeared in resistance to the 
enrollment, preparatory to a draft, and that quite a number of assasBinations 
have occurred from the same aninios. These had to be met by military force , 
and this has led to bloodshed and death. And now, under a sense of reaponsi. 
hility, more weighty and endiiringthan any which is merely official, I solemnly 
declare my belief that this hinderiLnce of the military, including maiming and 
murder, is due to the cause in which Mr. Vallandigham has been engaged, in 
a greater degree than to any other cause, and it is due to him personally in a 
greater degree than to any otiier man. These things have been notorious — 
known to all — and, of course, known to Mr. Vallandigham. Perhaps I would 
not be wrong to say they originated with hia special friends and adherents, 
With all this before their eyes, the Convention you represent has nominated 
him for Governor of Ohio. At the same time your nominee for Governor, in 
whoee behalf you appeal, is known to you and the world, to declare against 
the use of the army to suppress the rebellion. Your own attitude, tlierefore, 
encourages desertion, resistance U) the draft and the like, because it teaches 
those inclined to desert and to escape the draft to believe it is your purpose 
to protect them, and to hope you will become strong enough to do so. The 
original sentence of imprisonment in Mr. Vallandigham's case was to prevent 
injury to the military service only, and the modification of it was made as a 
leiH disagreeable mode tn him of securing the name prevention," 

The recall from banistunent desired was not made, and in the meantime 

the canvass for State officers went on, and at the election the people of 

Ohio decided against Mr. Vallandigham by a majority of over one hundred 

thousand votes. When he afterward clandestinely returned without leave, 

he was permitted to say and do as he pleased, as he had lost all power of 

I doing harm, except where he might choose to bestow his friendship, which 

I was exemplified afterward in a notable degree at the Chicago Convention 

■ which nominated General McClellan. 



CHAFl'ER XXSV. 



LETTEBB — ELECTION BBBtlLTfl. 

One of the most unpleasant and vesatiouB difflcultiea among the r 
wliich the President had ta meet, was that division of sentiment and polity 
which divided the friendB of the Union in Missouri, dating back as 
removal of General Fremont. An order issued by General Halle<rk, exi:lu<fi 
ing fugitive slaves from his lines, though isaued only for military pur)>oeee 
aided the discord. The sharp, hitter, personal diacusBionB to which thi** 
incident gave rise, were foUowcd by action and diacueaiona relative to 
emancipation, the parties dividing on the issue of gradual or immediate 
emancipation ; and this was followed by a disagreement between General 
Curtis, who was In command of the department, and Governor Gamble, > 
controlled the State troops. General Curtis was removed, and GenersS 
I appointed in hia place. This offended Governor Gamble^ 
i, and they remonstrated with the President. 

Mr. Lincoln, in a. letter written at this time, said: " It is very piunful ti 
me that you in Miasouri cannot or will not settle your factional quarrel ai 
yourselves. I have been tormented with it beyond endurance for a n 
by both sides. Neither side pays the least respect to my appeals to yoc 
reason." The friends of General Fremont were anxious that he should l 
recalled and appointed Mihtary Governor, setting aside Governor Gamblajj 
Partisans, committees and deputations viait^d Washington to harass ap^ 
torment the President, sUll more, each returned, carrying hack a report.! 
made the moat of it to keep up the quarrel. In the Summer of 1863 t 
public feeling became intense. Gradual einancipationiats were denouDcetQ 
as traitors by the radical emancipation party, which claimed to represenl 
the only loyal element of the State, and, of course, gradual emancipnUoni 
retorted the charge, and asserted their claims to loyalty. Soon after Gener 
Schofield's appointment, the President addressed him a letter referring I 
the troubles in Miasouri, in which he said: "Now that you are i 
position. I wish you to undo notliing merely because General Cu 
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Covernor Gamble did it, but to exercise your own jiid|^ent, atid to do right 
for the public! interest. Let your mihtary meBBures be atrong enough to repel 
the invaders and keep the peace, and not bo Btrong as to uunecesBariiy haraes 
and persecute the people. It ia a difficult role, and en much greater will be 
the honor if you perform it well. If both factioiiB, or neither, shall abuse 
you, you will probably be about right. Beware of being assailed by one and 
praised by the other." 

On the let of July a State Convention in session passed an amendment 
to the Constitution, declaring that slavery should cease to exist in Missouri 
from the 4th of July, 1870. This, however, was by no means accepted as a 
Snal disposition of the matter. The demand was made for immediate eman- 
cipation, and Governor Gamble, and the members of the provJaional 
Government who favored the policy adopted by the State Convention, were 
denounced as advocates of slavery and allies of the rebellion. A mass meet- 
ing was held at Jefferson City on the 2d of September, at which reeolutiooB 
■were adopted denouncing the military pohcy pursued by the State. A com- 
mittee of one from each county was appointed to visit Washington and lay 
their grievances before the President. The last of September the committee 
arrived at Washington and had an interview with the President, in which 
they represented Governor Gamble and General SchoQelil as being in virtual 
alliance with the rebels, and demanded the removal of the latter as an act of 
JQstice to the loyal anti-slavery men of ibe State. , This committee demanded, 
flret, the removal of General Schotleld, and in hia place the appointment of 
General Butler; second, that the Bystem of enrolled militia in Missouri may 
be broken ufi, and that National forces be substituted for It, and, third, that 
.at allelections persons maybe allowed to vote who are by law entitled to do so. 

On the 5th of October the President made to the representations and 
requests of the committee a lengthy and elaborate reply. To the first 
request, after giving his reasons, he said: " I must decline to remove 
General Bcbofield. In this I decide nothing against General Butler. I 
sincerely wish it were convenient to assign him a suitable command. And 
as at present adviaed, I cannot attempt the destruction of the enrolled militia 
■of Miasonri. I may add that the force being under the National military 
control, it is also within the proclamation in regard to the habeas corpus. I 
concur in the propriety of your request in regard to elections, and have, as 
you see, directed General Schofield accordingly. I do not feel jnetified In 
entering upon the broad field you present in regard totlie political differences 
between Radicals and Conservatives. Krom time to time I have done and 
said what it seemed to be proper to do and say. The public knows it full 
well. It obliges nobody to follow me, and I truwt it obliges me to follow 
nobody. Tiie Kadicals and Conservatives each agree with me in some tilings 



and disagree' in otliers. I liould wish that they could agree with 

things, for then they would agree with each other, and would be too strong' 

for any foe from any qaarter. They chose to do otiierwise, and I do not 

qaeation their right. I, too, shall do what seems to he my duty. I hold, 

however, commandere in Miiisouri or elsewhere reaponsible td me, and not 

to either Radicals or Conservatives. It is my duty to hear all ; but at leant I 

must, within my sphere, judge what to do and what to forbear." 

Accompanying this letter to the committee, was also a letter ot instrucKons 

f, General Schofield, in wliich he directed him so to use his authority as " t» 

Di pel the exulted people to let one another alone." But all bad no effect 

Lquieting the political agitation or to ameliorate (he personal feelings engen- 

red by it. Subsequently General Rosecrans was placed in command, and 

J quarrel died out, or creased to attract public attention. An anecdote of 

6 President here may be in point, being applicable to the state ot affairs in 

President was once speaking about un attack made on him by the 
imittee on the conduct ot the war, for a blunder, or something worse, in 
Southwest — the matter involved being one which had fallen directly 
jr the observance ot the officer to whom he was .talking, he {lussesBinc 
evidence entirely different from the conclusions of the committee, 
ofBcer said to the President: 

" Might it not be well lor me to set this matter right in a letter to some 
', Stating the fat^ts as they actually transpired?" 

' Oh, no; " rephed the President; " at least not now. If I were to try 
ad, much less to answer, all the attacks made on me, this shop might as 
be closed to any other husineas, I do the very best 1 know how— the 
best I can, and I mean to keep doing so until the end. If the end brings 
'§ out all right, what is said against nie will not amount to anything. U the 
brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right would make no 

The I'resident had been invited tiy the Kepublican State Committee of 

J attend the State Convention to be held in Springfield. September 

Being unable to attend, he wrol*, in reply, a letter to the Convention, 

ining his policy, from which we give an extract, which is characteristic; 

" The signs look better. The father of waters again goes unvexed to tbft 

Thanks to the great Northwest, nor yet wholly to them. For three- 

Udred miles np they met New England, Empire, Keystone and Jersey 

iwing their way, right and left. The sunny South, too, in more colors than 

, also lent a helping hand; on the spot, their part of the history was 

ted down in black and white. The job was a great National one, and let 



none be slighted who bore an honorable part. And those who have cleared 
tbe great river may well be proud, but even that 18 not all. It is hard to say 
tbat anything hae been more bravely and well done than at Autietum, 
Murfreeboro, Gettysburg, and on many fields oF less note. 

" Nor moHt DnclfiSam's webfeet be forgotten. At all the watery margins 
they have been present, not only on tbe deep sea, and broad bay and rapid 
river, but also up the narrow, muddy bayou, and wherever the ground was a 
little damp they have been and made their tracks. Thanks to all for tlie 
great Hepuhlic — tor the principle it lives by and keeps alive — for man's vast 
future — thanks to all, 

" Peace does not appear so distant as it did. I hope it will Boon come, 
and come to stay ; and ao come as to be worth keetiing in all future ages. It 
will then have been proven that among freemen there can be no aucceasfu] 
appeal from the ballot to tlie bullet, and that they who take such appeal are 
sure to lose their case and pay the costs. And Lliere will be some black men 
who can remember tliat, with silent tongue, and clinched t«eth, and steady 
eye and well-poised bayonet, they have helped mankind on to this great 
conamnmation, I fear there will be some white ones unable to forget that, 
with malignant heart and deceitful speech, tliey have striven to hinder it. 
Still, let us not he over sanguine of a speedy and final triumph ; let na be 
quite sober; let ub diligently apply the means, never doubting that a just 
God, in his own good time, will ^ive us the rightful result." 

In this letter the President was taliting to his Western friends, and yet, 
not alone to them, hut ia the loyal citizens of the Union, and to the lovers of 
freedom and humanity for all coming ages, with no utterances of reproach or 
bitterness to those wlio were striving to destroy the Union, save a reminder 
that the ballot is preferable to the bullet, and in a vein of pluaeure for results 
accomplished, and thanks to nil who had achieved the success, and with an 
eqnaniinity of mind for the future, rarely, if ever excelled, he looks to the 
great disiMsor of events for the final results. While there was much favorable 
for the Union, there was, to a considerable extent, partisan opjMisition to 
specific measures of the administration, and in some places this look form 
of open hostility to the further prosecution of the war. But the spirit and 
open determination of the people were for rebel submission, and the Union 
party entered upon the political contests in the several >>tates in the Autumn 
of 1803, with confidence of success, and the results of the election fully justi- 
fied the confidence of the people in the policy of the administration. All of 
the States in which elections were held, with the exception of New Jersey, 
vot«d to sustain the administration, and in all the largest States the majorities 
D large as to show tbat the crisis which threatened to divide the Union, 
had passed. In Ohio, VallanUigham was defeated by a majority of nearly 
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one hundred thousand votea against him. fioveraor Seymour, in New 
was defeated by thirty thousaud for the administration, and Pennsylvania, 
with General McClellan in the canvass, gave Curtin, the war candidate for 
Governor, thirty thousand majority. The reRulta ot these elections vindi- 
cated the action of the Government in the matter of military arreats, and 
sustained in every State the policy of tlie PrsBident in regard to slavery and 
in issuing the proclamation of emancipation as a military measure. ' 
result was considered as a decided verdict of the people in support of 
administration. It was so regarded by all parties throughout the country. 

It is well to note the progress, not only of events, but that of principl 
and ideas. Three years before, Missouri had refused to raise and send tJoo] 
to defend the Naliooal capital. Maryland, three years before, made it 
sary for the President to pass through Baltimore in the night to 
ansassination. Three years before, troops hastening to the protection 
WaBhingtoD, had left some of their comrades dead in the streets, and the 
whole city was seetliing with treaaon ; and those States, neither of whicli 
would, three years ago, tolerate any restraint upon the extension of elai 
in the Territories, were now disputing as to the best mode of remoi 
within and from their own limits. 

At this time a grand fair, for the benefit of the United states Sanil 
Commission, was held in Baltimore, and Mr. Lincoln was present. 
" Calling to mind that we are in Baltimore, we cannot tail to note that 
world moves. Looking upon the many people I see assemhled here to sei 
as beat they may, the soldiers of the Union, it occurs to me that three yean 
ago those soldiers could not pass through Baltimore. I would say hlesaings 
on those men who have wrought these changes, and the women who Lava 
assisted theni. The generotu outpouring of means for sustaining th« 
charities are voluntary contributions, giving proof that the National resour; 
are not exhausted, and that the National patriot! 
through all." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

In the precading chapter wo Jiave recorded some of the difficulties and 
embarraesments that attended the PreHi^lenl's daily public duties and esperi- 
BDce ; we may now enter the White House and record BOme of the incidents 
and trials o[ his dailv and inner life. 

He iiad a method In all his official relationB, and regular hours for the 
trtmsaclion of puhlie bnsiness. His office hours were from ft 4. m., with an 
hoar's intennisaion at 1 p. u., and continued fretitiently until 10 or II p. m. 
The mornings of Tuesday in each week were allotted to regular Cabinet meet- 
iage — the other days of the week were devoted to the reception of visitors on 
busineaa. First in the morning, Senators ; next, Representatives o( the 
House ; third, Governors of the several States ; and following, any or all that 
de«red to see the President. The foregoing were admitted in their regular 
order on the presentation of their cards. The evenings were usually devoted 
by the President to the recaption of all callers on business in hie otBce, the 
doors being open to all, without the presentation of cards for adiuigaion. 

The President had carried with him into his public life those principles 
of humane excellence, kindness, gentleness, truthfulness and eharily which 
have been so beautifully exemplified in hia public addresses ami public 
papers. But it was in the more intimate and personal relations and contact 
with the people that those traits of character which have made his name im- 
mortal, have shone with their greatest luster and loveliness. Those princi- 
ples of the President became so apparent in the early days of his administra- 
tion that he soon became recognized as the father of his people. In hie youth 
he had been regarded as a conciliator ot difficulties and troubles l)etween his 
fellows, and now every man seemed to think that the President could and 
■wonld settle his little trouble, or grant his request. To all he was so access- 
ible that all came to him with their wants and dilficultieB. One illustration 
I here; An old lady called on the President, and requested that ha would 
I have a certain sum of nionev reserved troui the aalarv of a clerk in one of the 

L 



departmentg bo that she might receive lier bill for board, The Preeidej 
heard the old lady, and with a. smile of humor, told lier that hot request 
was rather out of the line of his official duties, hut that he thought it could 
be arranged po tliat ahe could got her mooey. The PreHident, meeting soon tlij 
Secretary of the dei>artDient in which the clerk waH emplored, said t 
laughing: "It Heeme that I am to be regarded as Police Judge. 
lady called on me to-day and requested me to collect a board bill from 
the clerka in your department." Of I'ouree the incident soon became pub] 
and witlioiit doubt the old lady and other landladies rejoiced thereat. 

Mr. Lincoln entered the White House in robust health and with a 
and vitality unusual to a man of bis age. The three yearn of the war, 
its reflponsibilities, anxietieB and laborB, had wrought a powerful depressing 
effect on his physical constitution, and he had become at thin period, in a 
measure, a feeble man, wearied and worn by the great responsibilities whii 
rested upon him as a leader and conductor in the greatest civil 
age. There was a period in the President's life when love of country, dema) 
of patriotism, and the obligations of his official oath required a stem i 
ance with official duty. 

It was a Had and solemn hour, not from any hesitancy aa to the 
he should pursue, nor from the weight of responsibility to be incurred, but' 
was grave and solemn, because the President loved peace. Benevolence ant 
fraternity were his peculiar charaoteristics. The blood of a pious and peace- 
ful ancestry coursed through his veins. The culture of his mind in his early 
years by a Christian mother had created within his heart tender emotions 
love and mercy. His professional experience and life had trained him 
habits of loyalty and moderation, which invoked no remedies but the 
and peaceful ones of the laws and the constitution, and his principles wi 
convince and combat error witli argument and reason alone. But with those 
humane and Christain characteriatlce were those more pre-eminent, love of 
country and suffering humanity. When ait peocefid measures and overtures 
of peai'e for the perpetuity of the Union had been exhausted, when the desire 
of jieace expressed and declared in his inaugural was unavailing, and its 
fraternal utterances were drowned in the boisterous clamors of war, when the 
Government forte, custom-houses and other property had been seized by the 
Soutliern Confederacy, when rebel armies were being organized for ibe 
avowed purpose of seising the National capital, when the Southern oligari'by 
had arrayed Iteelf against free soil and free labor, when the patricidal 
of Southern traitors were raised against the Union, and our star epani 
banner went down in shame and dishonor from the battlements of 
Uumpter, dishonored by rebel hands, then the hopes of conciliation and 
dreams of peace had expired. 
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r of hsBiUincy and douht had passed. Now the course of 
duty and action wan plain, and when on Monday morning, April 15, 1861, the 
President iasaed his first proclamation for the country's defenders, the call 
was answered with an united aye and amen. The President Buffered during 
the Htrug^le wtiich preceded his decision that war must be prosecuted to save 
tha Union and le s iffered dunig its lontinuance by the constant anxiety 
and efforts to make t 'fo eRsful and keep it in motion. His motiveH and 
extreme caution n tte numerous d fliculties that frequently arose in the 
constant c m1 and ra 1 tarv emergences were oft*n misunderstood, his 
character «dS often asna led and hs plans {nullified by those whose best 
interest be Mas continually striving for, struggling with an anxious spirit and 
overtaxed brain for the good of the commonwealth, in common with the loyal 
citixens be deeply suffered when defeat lowered our National flag, and be felt 
it with a more vivid and painful force because he was the leader. In those 
days of despondency and gloom, when the hearts of the bravest failed, he 
never yielded to despondency or anger. His evenness of temper is attested 
hy Napoleon III, who said: " Mr, Lincoln's highest claim on my admiration 
is a Roman equanimity which has been tried by both extremes of fortune and 
.not disturbed by either." When once asked if he ever despaired of the ' 
Bepublic, he answered: "Only once, and that^was when the peninsular 
campaign terminated at Harrison's landing." 

With the soldiers who were fighting the battles of the Union he had the 
deepest sympathy. "Whenever he was congratulated upon a success in the 
field, he never failed to allude to the noble men who won it. The trials of the 
Boldiers, their sacrilices of comfort and health, of limb and life touched him 
■with a sympathy and commiseration that really wore away his physical frame 
and couBtitution. His sympathy was marked in his treatment of their 
offences against military law. A personal friend of the President called upon 
him one day in the early part of the war. He had just signed a pardon for a 
young man who had been sentenced to be shot for sleeping on bis post as a 
Hentinel. The President remarked, as he read the pardon to the friend : " I 
could not think of going to eternity with the blood of that young man on my 
skirts." And then he added; " It is not to be wondered at, that a boy 
raised upon a farm, probably in the habit of going to bed at dark, should, 
when required to watch, fall asleep, and I cannot consent to shoot him for 
auch an act." And history records the fact that the dead body of this youth 
H found among the slain on the battlefield of Fredericksburg wearing next 
to his heart a photograph of his preserver, beneath, on which, the grateful 
ff had written, " God blesH President Lincoln." One evening, Schuyler 
CoUajc left all other business to call on the President to ask him to respite 



the Bon of a coni^tituaiit who was Bentencfd tci be shot for desertion. ^^^ 
heard the alary witti liia usual patientie (although he waa worried MlH 
worn out with inceseaat toil and calls, and anxious for rest), and then BH 
replied: " Bome of the Generals complnin that 1 impair diecipline and subonH 
nation in the army by my pardons and respites, but it malces me feel re^^^| 
after a hard day's work if I can find some good excuae for saving a mi^^l 
life, and 1 L-an go to belt happy, as I think how joyous the signing my nM^H 
will make him and hJB family and his friends." And then with a snul^^ 
beaming over the careworn face he signed the name that saved that yonnp 
man's life. An officer in command of a division of the Army of the Potomac, 
said: "The first week of my command there were twenty-four deserlera 
sentenced hy court martial to be shot, and the warrants for their execntion 
were sent to the President to be sigued. Ue refuaed. I went to Washingtoa 
and had an interview with the President. I said, Mr. President, unless these 
men are made an esample of the army is in danger; mercy to the tew is 
cruelty to tlie many. He replied, ' General, there are aheady too many 
weepingwidowe in the United States. For God's sake, don't ask me to add 
to the number, for I won't do it. Put them in the ranks and try them again.' " 

A touching incident is related hy one of the door-keepers. A poor woman 
from Philadelphia had called at the Executive Mansion for three days to see 
the President, with her baby in her arms. Her huaband had deserted. He 
was arrested, tried and condemued' to be shot. The aentence was to be 
eiecutfld on Saturday. On Monday previous she left home to see Oie Preri- 
dent. Said Daniel, the door-keeper, " She had been waiting ii 
room three days ; there was such a crowd there had been no chance for { 
to get in. Late in the afternoon of the third day the President was got 
throngh the passage to his private rooms to get some rest. On bis » 
tlirough he heard the baby cry. Ue instantly went back to his offline and 
rang the bell. Daniel, said he, is there a woman with a baby in the ante- 
room? I said there was. He said, send her to me at once. She went 4 
and told her atory, and the President pardoned her hosband. As the w 
came outtrom his presence weeping and her lips moving in prayer and tho^ 
fnllneas, said Daniel, I went up to her, and pulling her shawl, I said, i 
it waa the baby that done it." After that day the door-keei«r had BtsndtBg 
orders from the President, that no matter how great the tlirong, if Sen«ton 
or Hepresentatives had to wait or be turned away without an audience, be 
must see before the day is closed every one that came to him witli a petitt 
for the saving of life. 

Tlds tender sensibility of the Preaident came gradually under the conti 
of hia judgment, and tlie counsels of others sometiinea conslrained him Uti 
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iverity wliich he hated, so at length the order lor the merited restraint or 
punishmeDt of publiu offendem, was usually, though always reluctautly, 
ratified by him. But liie sympathy with men in whatever condition, of what- 
ever opinion, in wliutever wrongs involved, was eo natural, constant and 
controlling tliat he was always inclined, aa well as predetermined, to the 
widest and most generous theory possible. A volume miubt be written of 
eimiiar inuidents to tliese, tiie sulTeringB and miseries that the war had 
brought upon the Nation and people bore continually with sorrow and 
anguish on his BjTnpathetlc heart. We have no example of any man more 
considerate of human infirmity and weakness. He could always Snd bo 
many excuaes and apologies for the faults and sins of othere, and he would 
always treat them with mercy and tenderness, unless he had evidence that 
the transgressions were purposely and maliciously committed. 

These virtues — mercy, sympathy and charity— which so ennoble and 
make God like our common humanity, were the governing principles of Mr. 
Lincoln's administration, and has given to the world an example which 

nds out in history as the grandest exhibition of devotion to the Constitu- 
tion and laws, and to freedom and humanity. In a case calling for exemplary 
justice, the President could be severe. Soon a*f ter his first inauguration a 

le occurred which illustrates this characteristic. Hon, J. B. Alley of 
Uynn, Maeeaehusetts, was the bearer to the President of a petition for the 
pardon of a person confined in tbe Newburyport jail for being engaged in the 
slave trade. He had been sentenced to five years' imprisonment and to pay 
a fine of one thousand dollars. The petition was accompanied by a letter, in 
which the prisoner acknowledged bis guilt and justice of his sentence; he 
liad served his term of imprisonment, but was still held for the payment of 
liis line. Mr. Alley read the letter to the President, who was much moved 
by its appeals, and wlien he himself had read tbe |>etition, he looked up and 
B^d : " My friend, that is a very touchinK appeal to my feelings. You 
know my weakness is to be, if possible, too easily moved by appeals for 
mercy, and it tliis man were guilty of the foulest murder that the arm of 

m could perpetrate, I might forgive him on such an appeal, but the man 
wbo could go to Africa, and rob her of her children and sell tliem into 
interminable bondage, with no other motive than that is furnished by dollars 
and cents, is so much worse than tbe most depraved murderer, that lie can 

rer receive pardon at my hands, No ; he may rot in jail before lie shall 
have liberty by any act o! mine." To the soldier who had deserted, or the 
boy foundsleepingon his post, the President could extend mercy and pardon, 
but to the man guilty of the crime of kidnaping and man-stealing and man- 



selling, with all the crueltieH attending that nefariouB business, from hil 
the eitecntive officer of the people, no pardon could be obtained. 

Mrs. M., a CaliEornian of '49, and an old and early friend of Mr. Lincofl 
visited Wasliington in the Wint«r of '63 and '64, and was a frequent v 
at the White House. She thus relates ber lost interview with the President : 
" The morning before I left Washington for California I called on the Presi- 
dent. After some conversation relative.to my return, 1 said, ' Mr. Lincoln, I 
have with me three beautiful copies of your emancipation proclamation. 
They are lithographed, tlie original was oxeputed with a pen by a young 
artist of San Francisco. I would est«em it as a great and highly appreciated 
!avor to have your autograph to each one of them.' He replied: 
shall have my name to them, and with pleasare.' After he had signed th) 
I then said : ' Mr. Lincoln, allow me to kiss the hand that gave freedc^ 
happiness and manhood to so many millions of human hearts.' 
reached out, with a smile, his lean, bony hand, he said ; ' I suppose this i 
of mine, giving freedom to the colored race in the Confederate States, i 
be considered by the world as the prominent art and feature of my adminj 
tration, but I do not so regard it. With me tlie consideration that has t 
paramount to ai! others, is the restoration of the Union, and the nnity A 
eecuritv of the Republic, and when I have, through the support of the loj 
citizens, accomplished this, the issue of which, I think, is now no longerfl 
doubt, all others will be of comparative secondary importance." " 

Mrs. M. continued : " Those beautiful souvenirs which I received & 
the President, oiie was presented to Senator C Cole, one to D. W. Chusm 
ex-United States Assistant Treasurer, fian Francisco, and the third ^ 
retained by the recipient, and they are {irized aa mementos consecrated ^ 
friendship and memory, valued above all price." 

Ex-Governor Rice relates the following pleasing incident; 
officially resident in Washington, during the late war, I once had occasion ^ 
call upon President Lincoln with the late Senator Henry Wilson, upon mi 
errand of a public nature, in which we were mutually interested. In t)ie 
recognized order of iirecedent a member of the House of Representatives, as 
1 then was, could not, in times of pressure for audience with, the PreHident, 
gain admittance so long as there were Cabinet Ministers, members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, Senators, or Justices of the Supreme Court, desiring 
audience with him. and all civilians must wait their opportunity until aftpr 
members of Congress and officers of the army and navy and of the civil 
service, and others had their turns respectively. Having a joint errand with 
Senator Wilson, I could avail myself of earlier admission ; but we were 
obliged to wait some time in the ante-room before we could be received, aoj 




when at length tiie door wna opened ti> us, a email liid, about ten or twelve 
j^ears old, who had been waiting for admiBsion several daya without succeea, 
slipped in between, ixad approiiulied tlie President in advance. The latter 
gave the Senator and myself a cordial but brief salutation, and turning 
immediately to the lad, said: ' Whole the little boy? ' During their confer- 
ence the Senator and rayeeU were apparently forgotten. The boy soon told 
Jiia story, which waa, in aubatance, that he had come to Waahingtou seeking 
employmeat as a page in the tlouee of Re prase ntatives, and he wished 
the Preaident to give him such an appointment. To this the President 
replied that unch appointments were not at liis disposal, and that 
application muat be made to the door-keeper of the House at thet-upitol. 
'But, sir,' said the lad, still undaunted, 'I am a good boy, and have a 
letter from my mother and one of the Supervisors of our town, and one from 
my Sunday-school teacher, and they all told me that I could earn enough one 
seaaion of Congreaa to keep my mother and the rest of us comfortable all tbe 
remainder of the year.' The President took the lad's papers and ran his eye 
over them with that penetrating and absorbent look ao familiar to all who 
knew him, and then took his pen and wrote on the back of one of them ; ' If 
Captain Goodnow can give a place to this good little boy I shall be gratified,' 
and signed It, ' A. Lincoln.' The boy's faue became radiant with hope and 
He walked out of the room with a atep as light as though all the angela were 
whispering their congratulations. Only after the lad had gone did the Presi- 
dent seem to realize tliat a ijenator and another fa;id been waiting some time 
to §ee him." 

Think for a moment of a President of a great Nation and tbat Nation 
engaged in one of the muat terrible wara waged againat men, himself worn 
down with anxiety and labor, aubjected to the alteratioTis of success and 
defeat, racked by the complaints of the envious, the disloyal and the unreason- 
able, pressed to the decision of grave questions of public policy, and ineum- 
bdred by the numberless incidents of civil and military resiwnsibility, yet 
able so far t^ forget them all as to give himself up for the time being to the 
errand of a little boy who had braved an interview uninvited, and of whom 
be knew nothing. But he had a alory to tell of his widowed mother and of 
his ambition to serve her. The word mother was a talisman that opened the 
Fresident's heart ot 



CHAPTER XXXVU. 

—PR ESI DENT 'a MEB8AGE - 



The Thirty-eighth CongreBS met December 7, 1863, and the HouBe c 
SleprcBentjitiveB waH promptly organized by the election of Hon. Schuyle 

:, Republican, Speaker, he receiving 101 votes out of 181. In 
Senate, the Senators from West Virginia were admitted to their seals by i 
rote of 36 to 6. California was repreaented in the Senate by Hona. Johl 
nneBB and Jamea A. McDougaIl,andin the House by Hona. Cornelius Cole 
m. Higbyand Thomaa Shannon. The President sen tin his annual mei 
a the 9th. It informed Congress and the country that our foreign relationi 
were in the main highly satiBfactory. An important point had been gained 
in the course of our correspondence with Great Britain — the issuing of a 
order by that Government forbidding the departure of formidable rams thai 
were building in English ports for the rebel service. 

The proceedings of the French in Mexico gave rise to questions wlucl 
were likely to be of permanent importance to the welfare of both countries 
The French Minister expressed a desire that the United States would expt«u 
its acquiescence in the establishment of the Archduke Haximiliaa oi 
throne of Mexico, and its willingnefis to enter into peaceful relations witi 
that Government when established. In reply to this request, Mr. Sewardr a 
the 28d of October, stated. " that our Government would maintain a positia 
of complete neutrality in the war between France and Me:rico, and thftt i 
bad, not the least intention or desire to interfere with the action of tiie peopli 
~ )f Mexico in their choice of whatever institutions of Government they maj 
D the exercise of an absolute freedom, establish." "While the position of tb 
miniBtration at that time in regard to the war in Mexico was neutrality.neitliB 
■ the President nor the people indicated any purpose to acquiesce in the inipoei' 
tion of a foreign Prince upon the Mexican people by foreign armies; and c 
the 4th of April, 1864, the House of Representativee adopted the (ollowir 
" Reiolved, That the Congress of the United States are unnilliag 




uy BileDce to leave the natione of the world under the impreseion that they 
are indifferent npectators of the deplorable events now tranepiring in the 
Kepiiblic of Mexico. Therefore they think it fit to dei'Iare that it dues not 
accord with the sentiment of the people of the United States to acknowledge 
a monarchical Govemrnent, erected on the ruins of any republican Govern- 
ment in America, under the auspicee of any European power." 

Reference wae made in the message favorable to the establishment of an 
international telegraph across the Atlantic ; to the movement abroad for 
immigration to the United States ; to the succesBful operations of ttie Treasory 
Deportment during the year. It also contained a general and full statement 
of the operations of the army and navy. It was further stated that the pohcy 
and reeulte of tlie emancipation proclamation were held as being satisfactorj-, 
as the rebel borders had been pressed back, and the rebel territory had been 
divided by the opening of the MisBiBeippi. Tennessee and Arkansas had 
been cleared of insurgent control, and Maryland and Missouri were dJEputing 
as to the best ineuns to remove slavery from their limits. The public feeling 
abroad favorable to tlie Union had wonderfully improved under the influence 
of this policy, and the Government at home liad been encouraged and sup- 
ported by the recent elections. The message treated witli considerable detail 
the question of reconstruction, which was to assume importance with the 
proKresB of events. The message also called attention to the President's 
proclamation of amnesty to all those engaged in the rebelhon who should take 
n oath to support, protect and defend the Constitution of the United States, 
le union of the States under it, and the proclamation of the President con- 
cerning slavea. In the conclusion of his message the President said: "In 
the midst of other cares, however important, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the war power is still onr main reliance. To that power alone can 
we look for a time to give confidence to the people in the contested regions, 
that the inaungent power will not again overrule them. Until that confidence 
shall be established little can he done anywhere for what is called reconstruc- 
ir chief tare must still be directed to the army and navy, which 
have thus far borne their haniier part so nobly and so well. And it may be 
esteemed fortimate that in giving the greatest efficiency to these indispensable 
e do also honorably recognise the gallant men, from commander to 
sentinel, who compose them, and to whom, more than to others, the world 
must stand indebted for the home of freedom — disentliralled, regenerated, 
enlarged and perpetuated." 

The action of Congress, during the first of the session, was not of special 
importance. The preceding Congress had so fully provided for all emer- 
gencies, both present and prospective, of the war, that but Uttle in this 
direction was required. Public attention was fully absorbed hy the military 



operatioiiB, and the general cbaracter of the debates in Congress indical 
the conviution on the part of the people of the whole eountry without regard 
to party distinctioDB, that the destruction of slavery was ioseparahle from a 
victorious prosecution of the war. 

All jiartiea now acquiesced in the reality that the days of slavery 
numbered, that the rebel h on, organ! eed tor the purpose of extending 
Btrengthening it, had placed it at the mercy of the National forces and coi 
pelled the executive power of the Government to assail its exiBi 
only meane of subduing the rebellion and preserving and restoring the Unii 
The certainty tliat the prosecution of the war would result 
tion of the slaves led to the introduction of measures in Congress preparat 
for this emergency. February 0th a bill was reported in the House for 
establishment of a Bureau of Freedmen's Affairs. The bill passed the Hoi 
and after heing discussed in the Senate, was passed over until the next 

The fugitive slave law — one of those compromise measures which W( 
intended to silence the anti-slavery imitator, and be a final settlement c 
question forever — was repealed with wonderful ease and unanimity, 
most notable feature of this session of Congress was the resolution 

duced to submit to the action of the several States an amendment to the Ci 
Btttution of the United states, prohibiting the existence of slavery within 

i&tAtea and Territories of the Union forever- The introduction of this meaai 
and the radical change proposed, and the comparatively small opposition 
reueived showed the progress of events, and the experience of the last till 
years had left but little inclination in any quarter to prolong the exiBtence of 
slavery, and the political necessities which formerly gave it protection and 

strength bad ceased to be felt. Two Southern Senators — Saulsbury of Dela.' 
ware, and Powell of Kentucky — urged that it was a palpable violation oi 
States rights for the people thus to interfere with anything whic^b State laws 

declared to be property ; but they were answered by Reverdy Johnaoo of 
Maryland, who urged that when the constitution was formed this prohibitii 

■of slavery might unquestionably have been embodied in it, and that it 

■competent for the people to do now whatever they might have done then. 

-striking feature of the debate on the resolution in the Senate 

lapeech in its favor by Senator Henderson of Missouri, whose arguments 
favor of the measure surprised the country, and even its friends, and wi 
forcible proof of the progress of the anti-slavery sentiment in the boi 
States. The resolution passed the Senate April 8, lSf>4, by the strong vote of 
thirty-eight to six. It then went to the House, and was taken ap May 31st. 
It was debated at length with but little comparative excitement. The vote 
was taken on its passage June 15th, and resulted in its rejection 
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THetj-four to Histy-five — two-thirds being neceeeary. Mr. Aslily of Olilo 
changed liis vote to the negative for tlie purpose of moving a reconside ration j 
and the motion to reconsider having been made, the resolution went over in 
thie position to the next session. 

A bill was introiliieed aiid passed March 2d restoring the ^ade of Lieu- 
teiiant-General, and General Grant was appointed by the President, with the 
ftSBent of the Senate, to that office and vested witli the eommandof the armies 
of the United States. On the 9th of March the President, at the White 
House, banded to General (jrant his tommission, and thus addressed him : 
"General Grant; the expression of the Nation's approbation of what you 
have already done and it« rchunue on you for what remains to be done in the 
existing great struggle, are now presented with this commission, constituting 
you Lien tenant-General of tbe Army of the United States. With this high 
honor devolves on you an additional responsibility. As the country herein 
trnatB you, bo, under God, it will sustain you. I need scarcely to add that, 
with what I here speak for tbe country, goes my own hearty personal 
concurrence." 

General Grant responded as follows: "Mr. President, I accept this 
commission with gratitude for the !iigh honor conferred. With the aid of the 
noble armies that have fought on so many fields for our eoOimon country, it 
will be my earnest endeavor not to disappoint your expectations. I feel the 
full weight of the resjMjnsibilities now devolving on ine, and I Itnow if they 
are met it will he due to those armies, and above all, to tbe favor of that Prov- 
idence that leads both nations and men." 

The history of our country give, us no examples of men more true and 
devoted in their efforts for the perpetuity and unity of tbe Republic than 
those of President Lincoln and General Grant, and in their hands and by 
their labors, with no desire except the public weal, the hopes of humanity and 
the cause of freedom and nationality were destined to have a successful issue 
and illustrious triumph. Simplicity, charity and love of country and its con- 
Btitntion had led the President's kind and generous heart to deeds of great- 
ness and excellence, ami made him the object of esteem, devotion and tender 
regard of a generous, loyal people. 

Not the courage of the hour, nor the brilliant onset of a Murat, gave Gen- 
eral Grant tbe prestige of a great soldier, but bis indomitable will, and a 
purpose, firm, devoted and constant as was his love of country, gave him the 
honor of being the greatest military chieftain of tbe ^c. General Grant 
announced his assumption of command under this apppoietment by a general 
order issued at Nashville, March 17th. Here, in connection with General 
Sherman, were taken the incipient sl«pa, which were consummated on bis 
return to Washington, of that remarkable campaign, which, for the tenacity 
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of its leaders in its execution, and in its complete and successful accomplish- 
ment, has no parallel in ancient or modern history. Grand in conception and 
brilliant in execution, the results that have followed its success have been 
beyond the hopes and anticipations of the people, in that the supremacy of 
the constitution and Union has been restored. The principles of national 
unity and sovereignty have been fully established, the dark and unsightly 
incubus on our National prosperity has been obliterated and removed, and the 
nefarious and disorganizing doctrines of secession and nullification have been 
made so odious that they are only remembered with aversion, and our 
Republic is now standing forth in the light of universal liberty and brother- 
hood, the wonder, admiration and desire of the oppressed and down-trodden 
in every clime and nation in the civilized world. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

RECONSTBUCTION 



The first movement of the adminiatration on the important subject of 
reconatructinp the Government of the rebellioue Stntee, was embodied in a 
proclamation of the President which accompanied liie annual meBeage to the 
Tliirty- eighth Congress. This matter liad been, to a conaiderable extent, 
canvaaaed by the public preae, and hy prominent politicians, and the conclu- 
sions arrived at hud been determined, to a, great extent, by the eentimenta 
and opinions of the different parties as to tlie ohjectH and piirpoaeB of the 

. The friends of the adminiBtration were divide'd to some extent on this 
Bubject. By referring to tlie debates of Congress of 1862-3 it will be seen 
qiiit« a number of the friends of the adminiatration in both Houses 
mainttiined thar, by the act of secession, the rebellious (States tiad placed 

nselvGB outside the Constitution, and were hereafter to be regarded and 
treated, not as members of the Union, but as alien enemies ; that their State 
organisations and tjtate boundaries had been expunged by their own act, and 
that they were to be readmitted to the jurisdiction of the constitution, and 
to the privilegea of the "Union, only on such t*rms and conditions as the 
National Government of the loyal States might prescribe. By the President 
and others friendly to the administration, it was held that the Acts of 
eecession passed by the several States were absolutely null and void, and 
that, while the persons who passed them, and those who aided in giving them 
effect by taking up arms against the United States, had rendered themselves 
individuallv liable to the penalty of treason, they had not, in any respect, 
changed the relations of their states as su<.h to the National Government. 

The theory was that the Government of those States had been, for a 
time, Bubierted but thej might at any time be re-established upon a repub- 
lican bams unier the authority of the United Rtates. Tiie proclamation 
before reierted to indicated in the moin this theory. The President had 
the power under the constitution and bj the specific Acta of Congress, to 
grant pal dona upon such conditions is be might tliinfc expedient. In the 



exercise of this power the President releaBed from legal penalrat 
restored to citizen ship, all in each Stat«, with spetial ejseeptions, who should 
take and ttbide by a preH<:ribed oatli ; and then he proclaimed his purpose to 
recognise them as citizens of such State, ae atone competent to oi^anize and 
carry on their local Government, and he pledged the power of the general 
Government to protect Bttch Republican State Governments as they m.ight 
establiBh, "against invasion and against domaatic violence." By way of 
precaution against an usurpation of power by strangers, he insisted on the 
same qualification for voting as had been required by the constitution and 
laws of the State previous to seeession, aud to provide against usurpation of 
power by an insignificant minority, he alHO required that the new Govert^f 
ment should be elected by at least one-tenth as many voters as had voted ^H 
the State at the Presidential election in 1860, In the oath which he impOBri^| 
as eesentia! to citizenship, the Fretiideitt required a pledge to sustain tb^^ 
constitution, the laws of Congress, and the Executive proclamations, and 
Acta on the subject of slavery, so long and so far as the same should not be 
declared invalid, and of no binding obligation by the (Supreme Court of t 
United States. These were the foundations of the broad and substantii 
basis laid by the President tor the restoration of the Union, and the re-esta 
liahment of loyal republican Governments in the several seceded Btata 
Aiter the issuing of the President's proclamation, parties were organiied i| 
Louisiana for tne election of State officers, and at the election held, Mict 
Habn was elected Governor, and was inaugurated March 4. 1H64. An elec 
tion was called for the election of delegates to a Constitutional Convention, 
and these delegates met in Mew Orleans on the 0th of April, and on tlie 10th 
of May they adopted, by a vote of 70 to 16, a clause in the new uonstitutioa 
by which slavery was forever abolished In that State. The constitution w^ 
adopted the 5th of September by a large majority. The State of Arkai 
had followed the example, and had organized and re-established a loyal Sta 
Government and elected State ofHceis, 

The following clause in the President's proclamation is his jaBtlficaUfi 
for prescribing the peculiar oatli which he made as a conditiun of pardot 
"An attempt to guarantee and protect a revived Stale Government,!; 
Btructed in whole or prepondering part, from the very element against wliiM 
hostility and violence it is to be protected, is simply ahaurd. There must ^ 
a test by which to separate the opposing elementa, ao aa to build only frtj 
the sound ; and that test is a sufficiently liberal one, which accepts ai 
whoever will make a sworn recantation of his former unsoundness. But if it 
be proper to require, as a teat of admission to the political body, an oath of 
allegiance to the Constitution of (he United States and to the Uni 
it, then also to the laws and proclamation? in regard to slavery. Those lam 
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and proclamationB were enacted and put forth for the purpose of aiding in 
the suppression of tlie rebellion. To give them their fullest effect there had 
to be a pledge for their maintenance. In my judgment they have aided and 
will further aid the canee for wliich they were intended. To now abandon 
them would be not only to relinquish a lever of power, hut would also be a 
cruel and an astonishing breach of faitli. 1 may add, at this point, that 
while I remain in my present position, I shall not attempt to retract or 
modify the emancipation proclamation, nor shall I return to slavery any 
person who is free by the terms of that proclamation, or by any Acta of 
Congress. For theae and other reasons It is thought best that support of 
these measures sliall be included in the oath; and it is believed that the 
Executive may lawfully claim it, in return for imrdon and restoration of for- 
feited rights, which he haaaclear constitutional power to withhold altogether, 
or grant u[ion the terms which he shall deem wisest for the public interest. 
It should be observed, also, that this part of the oath is subject to the modi- 
fying and abrogating power of legislative and supreme judicial decision." 

The President had always manifested great interest in all measures 
introduced to alleviate and relieve the hardships and sufferings of the soldiers 
in the field and in the hospitals. At a fair for the benefit of the soldiers, 
under the auspices of the Sanitary Commission, held at the Patent Office in 
Washington, the President was an interested visitor. Being called upon to 

a word in encouragement to those who were laboring for tlie fuffering 
soldiers, and to those who^were in attendance, he said : " In this extraordi- 
nary war there have been developments extraordinary, such as have never 
been seen in former wars ; and among these manifestations nothing has been 
more remarkable than these fairs for the relief of the suffering soldiers and 
their families. I am not accustomed to the use of language of eulogy ; I 
have never^tudied the art of paying compliments to women, but I must say 
that if all that has been said by orators and poets since the creation of the 
worid in praise of women, were applied to the women of America, it would 
not do them justice for their conduct during this war. I will close by saying, 
God bless the women of America." 

i about a year before the fall of Richmond that a young lady, who 
had known Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln for years, visited Washington. She was a 
sensible, warm-hearted, refined woman, gifted with a marvelous voice and a 
graceful figure, but she was very homely. She called at the White House, 
and when she had gone with Mrs. Lincoln into a private room, Mr, Lincoln 
expressed his surprise to a friend, that " some good man had not been lucky 

enough to marry her," adding: " L herself would be much happier if 

a wife and mother," A few moments later Major C , a volunteer 



Br, thoroughly respected by the President, and a bachelor, came into 
hidy. The President looked at him thoughtfully. " What are yon going to "^ 

D when the war is over, C ?" he asked, suddenly. " Seek my fortune, I 

ypSnppose," was the startled reply. "There it is in that room," said Mr. 
incoln. A frank, girlish iaugh was heard at that moment. "No; you^ 
't go to seek it now ; buBineBs first — but there it is." That evening there j 
i a reception at the White House. The President beckoned to Major 
"Listen," he said. A lady, whom they could not see bocaUBeot the 
as singing, in a, voice of great beauty and Bweetness, some joyous 
The Major would have moved forward, but Mr. Lincoln detained 
ii his eyes twinkling with shrewd mirth and fun. " Wait a bit," he said ; I 
" don't look at her face yet." Presently she sang a ballad with such sweetr ■ 
nesB and pathos that the Major's eyes grew dim. " Now. go ; she is as goodfl 
^d true its her song." The good words of the President probably inflaenced M 
Dth parties. In a few months they were married, and the union proved aa 
jiappy one. " 1 did one wise thing in 1R64," said the President, rubbing hig'l 
BS usual with him when well pleased ; " I made that match," 

A few months before the close of the war. Judge B of California, 1 

in Washiu^on, one day called on Genera! Malluck, and presuming:! 
a familiar acquaintance in California a few years before, solicited a pass ^ 
through our lines to see his father in Virginia, not expecting a refoaal, as hfi 
and his fatiier were known as Union men. "We have been deceived 80 

often," said General Hallack, " and I regret I can't grant it." Judge B 

then went to Btanton, and was very briefly disposed of, with the same result. | 
^ally be obtained an interview with the President, and stated bis 
lave j-ou applied to General Hallack," inquired the President. "Yea;^ 

I met with a flat refusal," said Judge B . "Then you must f 

lanton," continued the President. "I have, and with the sa«ie r 
9 the reply. " Well, then," said Mr. Lincoln, with a smile, " I 
otliing for you, for, you must know, I have very little influence w 
ministration." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



The popularity and Huccesa of Mr. Linooln, both in private and public 
liEe, came from bis sympatby and identification with tbe heart of the working 
people, and being one of them, hie feeliDgs, aims and efforts were e 
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their interestB and welfare, and his labors were direated 
and improvement. To elevate and dg fy fre ind t 
became a fixed principle, and from t m t t m Id 
iind elicited from him expresaion t j,ly f bl 
Lincoln, on hie firflt advent i^ publi 1 f pl d I m li 
the advocate of free labor and its el t b h I i 

of slavery from the District of Col mb d h 

Dot^las against the extensiun of ala d f h 

iHcdB for homesteads, for freedom 
principles was so utterly in opposi 
party under the administration of P i t B 1 ft! t ion of 

slavery in free territory, that Presid t Lm 1 m to I g J i hy the 
industrial classes and working men ( trj 11 tl work- 

ing men of Europe, as the champion and ad\oi.ate of free lands and free 
labor, and for the elevation and edtiLat on of the laboring classes 

On the Hist of December. 18B3, large and enthiiHiastic meetings were held 
■t ManchpBter and at London, in FngUni h\ tlii' w jrkmg men to eipress 
their opinions in regard to the civil war m the TTnitid Slates and what its 
effects and bearing would be on the miuatnal classes At tliese meetings, 
addreases to President Lincoln were adopted espressmg the kindefit senti- 
ments toward the United States, and declanng that smce it had become 
evident that the destruction of slaven was invohed m the overthrow of the 
rebellion, their sympsthiea had been and were heartily with the Government 
of tbe United ytates in tbe prosecution of the war. 
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These addreBBes were firwariied to the Presicient tbroiigh the Aaieniii 
Minieter at London, to which the President replied From this reply v 
Inftke the following extract 

"I know and deeph deplore the suflenngs whiih tlie workmg t 
in Manchester and London, and in all Europe are called to endure in this 
crisis. It has been often and studioush tepreaented that the attempt to 
overtlirow this Government whiih was built on the foundation of human 
riglita, and to substitute for it one whi<.h should reat exLlusi\elv on the baNis 
of hum'an slavery, was likely to obtain favor in Europe. Through the action 
of our disloyal citizens the working men of Europe have been suhjected t« 
severe trials for the purpose of 'forcing their sanction to that attem 
the circumstances, I cannot but regard your decisive utterances upon the <|U^ 
tions aH an instance of sublime Christian heroism which has not been surpass^ 
in any age or in any country. Indeed, it is an energetic and reinepiring a 
anee of the inherent power of truth, and of the ultimate and universal 
triumph of justice, humanity and freedom, I have no doubt that the senti- 
ments you have expressed will be sustained by your great Nation ; and, i 
the other hand, I have no hesitation in assuring you that they will t 
admiration, esteem and the most reciprocal feelings of friendship among t| 
American people. I hail this interchange of sentiment, tlierefore, as I 
angury that whatsoever else may happen, whatever misfortune i 
your country or my own, the peace and friendship which now exists between 
the two Nationa will be, as it shall be my desire to make them, perpetual." 

On the 2l8t of March, !ft64, a committee from the Workingmen's 
ciation of the city of New York waited upon the President and delivered i 
address, stating the general objects and purposes of the a 
requesting that he woulil allow his name to be enrolled among its honoru 
members. We subjoin in part the President's reply to this committee : 

" Gentlemen of the Committee — The honorary membership in your a 
ciation as generously tendered is gratefully received. You comprehend, S^ 
your address shows, that the existing rebellion means more and tends to do 
more than the perpetuation of African slavery ; that it is, in fact, a war upon 
the rights of working people. Labor is prior to and independent of capita 
Capital is only the fruit of labor, and could never have existed if labor 1 
not first existed, Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves much t 
highest consideration. Capita! has its rights which are as worthy of prota 
tectiou as any other rigtits. Nor is it denied, that there is and probably 
always will be a relation between capital and labor, producing mutual 
beneflts. The error is in assuming that the whole labor of a c 
exists within that relation. A few men own capital, and tl 
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tbeinselves, anil with their capital hire or hnv other few ' 
A lac^e majority belong to neither rlaas — neither work ft 
others work for tl em In m t o£ the fe uthem States 
whole people of all lo s a e ne th aUvea 
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r hirers nor hired.. Men, with 
.nidaugtters w rk for theraselvea on their [armB, 
sh ps tak njf the whole product to themselves 
[ the ap tal n the other hand, nor of hired laborers 
tt n t f rgotten that a considerable mimlier of 
n labors with ap ta! ; that is, they labor with their 
own hands, and also bu, o 1 e thera t 1 bor for them, but ttiis is a mixed, 
I not a distinct class. No principle stated is diatnrbed by the existence of this 
I mixed claeR. Again, as has been said, there is not of necesaity any such 
thing as the freed liired laborer being fixed in that condition for life. Many 
independent men everywhere in these States, a few years hack in their 
lives, were hired laborers. The prudent, penniless beginner in the world 
labors for a while frtr wages, saves a surplus with which to buy land and 
tools for himself, then labors on hia own account for a while, and at length 
hires another new heginner to help him. This is the just, nenerous and 
prosperous system which opens the way to all, gives hope to all and conse- 
qoently energy, progress and improvement of condition to all. Mo men 
living are more worthy to be trusted that tliose who toil up from iJoverty — 
none less inclined to touch or take ought which theyjiiave not honestly 
earned. The strongest bond of human sympathy outside the family relation 
should be one uniting all working men of all nations, tongues and kindred. 
Nor should this lead to a war upon property or the owners ot property. 
Property is the fruit of labor ; property is desireable ; it is a positive good to 
the world. That some are rich, shows that others may become rich, and 
hence is just enconragement to industry and enterprise. Let not him who is 
hooseless pull down the house of another, but let him labor diligently and 
hnild himself one, thus by example assuring that his own should be safe 
from violence when built." 

Giving further evidence of the President's principles in favor of the 
working men and free lands, we add an extract of his message to Congress of 
December 9, 1863 ; 

" It has long been a cherished opinion of some of our wisest statesmen, 
that the people of the United States had a higher and more enduring interest 
in the early settlement and substantial cultivation of the public lands than in 
the amount of revenue to be derived from the sale of them. This opinion 
has had a controlling influence in shaping legislation upon the subject of our 
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National domain. This policy hae received its most aijifnal and benificei]| 
UlnBtrationt! in the recent enactment granting homesteads to actual settler^ 
Since tlie Istdiiyot January last 1,556,515 acres have been talien u 
provisions. This fact furnishes gratifying evidences of the increasing settb 
ment upon the public lands, notwithstanding the great struggle in which tl 
energies of tlie Nation have been engaged, and which has required BO larg»fl| 
withdrawal of our uitiaens from their accustomed pursuits. I doubt not thH_ 
Congress will cheerfully adopt sui-h measures as will, witliout eaaentJatljJ 
changing the general features of the system, secure, to the greatest prartica 
ext«nt, its benefit to those who have left their homes in defense of tUn 
country in this arduous conflict." 

In the principles enunciated in his reply to the working men of '. 
to the address of the Workingmen's Association of the city of New Yorti 
and in his mettsures and recommendations to Congress for the enactment Of 
laws granting homesteads to actual settlers on the public lands the President 
placed himself and the Republican party he represented firmly on record as 
the reprBaentativeH of the industrial classes, and as the party whose meas- _ 
ures have been and are still for the prumotian of the interest and ttu 
elevation and liberal compensation of free labor through the entire XfniotU 
In a larger and more general sense Mr. Lincoln early in life became a repre 
sentative man for the American system of protection, for the principle thau 
in the imposition of tariff duties, the protection of our home industries shoo] 
be the object, and revenue the result. 

In the great political contest of 1844 Mr. Lincoln, ae a candidate for Presi- 
dential elector on the Clay ticket, fully estahliahed his reputation as a strong 
reasoner and powerful advocate in favor of protective duties in the numerous 
addressea he delivered in Illinois and Indiana during that canvass. His 
exposition of the principles of that system and the fallacies of free trade were 
elaborate. The results have followed the protective policy and have been 
wonderfully realized in the estahliahment of industries in all aections ot the 
Union, and remunerative employment and wages to our laborers and artisans, 
and a home market tor our agricultural productions. The beneficial results 
to-owr country from this policycan only be estimated by its wonderful growUtH 
and prosperity, and its advancement in all the essentiala of power and great 
ness, until it has become the first amongst the nations of the earth. 
President since the inception of our Government has left so deep and lastim 
an impression of his policy on our republican institutions. No administratloi 
has boon flo beneficial in its adaption to the wants and elevation of all claasfl 
of our citizens, as the administration o£ President Lincoln. These principle 
md his policy, which has been the rule, and under which our Government hd 
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been administered for the past twenty years, have carried oar country and 
people forward in steady progress and prosperity, until now we have the 
exhibition of a great nation, perfectly free, remarkable in its progress, united 
in national interests, and with character and standing among the nations of 
the world, in prosperity and true greatness unequaled in the history of 
ancient or modern times. 

This unexampled development and expansion of our country, and the 
unfolding of its future greatness and possibilities, and the success of its 
people is attested by the thousands of happy and prosperous homes spread 
out over the great West from the ** Father of Waters " to the placid Pacific, 
with public schools, churches and all the appliances of a high and free 
civilization, and the establishment of mechanical and manufacturing indus- 
tries from the White Mountains to the Rio Grande, are enduring testimonials 
of the benificent results of the principles and home policy of Abraham 
Lincoln. 




Mucb Ims been written and said relative to Preeident Lincoln's religioi 
and his Christian expenmice and life. No Preeidcnt of our Republic has 
lived whose ( hnstian utterances and gentle piety have been so marked as in 
miiny of his ''tate papers His religion was that which had sympathy for 
human sorrow and suSermK of every class and kind ; that charity and love 
which would lift the burden from the oppressed and give joy and relief 
whenever possible He was always very reserved in respect to his ChrisUan 
experience and belief seemingiy wanting faith and eonfidente to make a 
personal application of tlii. provisions and jiromiaes of the Ouepel to himself, 
but in his utterances writings and examples, tliere shine brightly ideals of 
true Christian character His invocation for the prayers of his friends e 
neighbors when he left his home in Springfield to assume the duties of C 
magistrate, for divine aid and guidance, was beautiful and touching in 
extreme. His letter to his step-brother, written a abort time previons to 
father's death, leaves no question as to his piety and Cliristianity. It ie 
follows : 

" Spbingpikld, January 12, 1^1. 

'■ Deab Brothkk ; On the day before yesterday I received a letter fi 
Harriet, written at Greenup. She says she has Just returned from yoi 
house, and that father is very low and will hardly recover. She also sajrj 
that you have written rae two letters, and that, although you do not exp« 
me to come, you wonder that I don't write. I received both of your letters, 
and althougli I have not answered them, it is not because I have forgotten 
them or been interested about them, but because it appeared to me that I 
could not write anything that would do any good. You already know t 
I desire that neither father nor mother shall be in want of any coinfor^ 
either in health or sickness, while they live, and I feel sure you have t 
failed to use my name, if necessary, to procure a doctor or anything else fi 
father in his present sickness. My business is such that I could hardly leave 
home now, if it was not as it is, that my own wife is sick a-bed. 1 sincerely 
hope that father may yet recover his heath, but iat all events t< 
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i"call upon and confide in our great, good and merciful 
Maker, who will not turn away from Him any in any extremity. He notee the 
f a siiarrow, and numbers the haira of our heads, and He will not forget 
the dying mun wbu puts his trust in Him, Say to him that if we could meet 
« it IB doubtful whether it would not be more painful than pleasant, but 
.1 if it be hia lot to go now, he will Boon have a joyoue meeting with many 
loved ones who have gone before, and where the rest of ua, through the help 
of God, hope, ere long, to join them. Writa to me again when you receive 
thiB. Affectionately, A. Lincoln." 

His reliance, in his later years, upon divine guidance and assiatance, was 
often expressed with much tenderneHH and feeling. He once remarked : "I 
have been driven many times to my knees by the overwhehning conviction 
that 1 bad nowhere else to go. My own wisdom and that of all about me 
seemed insufficient for that day and occasion. " On anotlior occaBion he 
said: "1 should consider myself the moat presumptuoua blockhead upon 
this footstool if I, for one day, thought that I could discharge the duties 
which have eome upon me since I came into this place, without the aid and 
enlightenment of One who is wiaer and stronger tlian all otliers." 

In addition to hia official duties, anxieties and troubles, in February, 1S63, 
came the severe affliction in the death of his lovely and cherished son, 
Willie, and the severe illness of his youngest BOn, Thomas. This waa a 
painful stroke and a visitation which, in his firm reliance and faith in an 
■nhng Providence, he could not understand. That thia severe affliction 
ahoutd be added to the burdens he was already bearing, when it would seem 
neceesary that comfort and relief should come to him from the endearing 
affections that cluster around the home and household, was a myaterious 
diapenaation of Divine Providence to him, and a trial of his faith severe 
indeed. These tender relations of home and the family influences, wltich 
bad done ao much to mould and form Lincoln's character in early life, he 
carried with him in his own domestic and family relations, and home, to him, 
L place of rest, of social enjoyment ant! of domestic tranquility. His 
tenderness for his children was profoun<i, and with them he siijoyed a never- 
ceasing source of happiness and delight. In this aad affliction of the Presi- 
dent he had the consolation derived from tlie experience of a pious Christian, 
whose testimony enabled him to bear with some resignation his heavy burden. 
A Christian lady, who was a nurse in one of the hospitals, was called to 
ftttend the sick children. She says : The Preaident watched with her at 
the bedside of the dying child, and that, walking hack and forth across Uie 
room, he would exclaim ; " This is the harilest trial of my life. Why is it? 
Why is it?" He inquired of her concerning her experience and situation. 



She told him uhe wbh h, widow, and that her husband and two children ■« 
in heaven, aud added that she Haw the hand of God in it all, and that ahe 
had never loved Him bo mui;h before ae she bud since her affliction. " How 
could that be? How could that be brought ahout?" inquired 
President. She replied, " Simply by trnHting God and feeling that he d 
all things well." Did you suhmit fully under the first loss?" he asko| 
" No," she answered ; " not wholly ; but b.b blow came upon blow, and H 
were taken, I could and did submit, and was resigned and happy, ( 
look forward soon to a reunion in a kingdom where afflictions and separatid 
are unknown." He said, " I am glad to hear you say tliat; your expeiieaJ 
will help me bear my afflictions." 

On the morning of Master Willie's funeral thia Christian lady a 
the President that lie ivaa having tlie prayers of many Christians for his g 
port and submission to the Divine will in hia great affliction. As be « 
the tears from his eyes, he said : " I am glad to know that, I want tlM 
to pray for me. I need their prayers." And us the good ludy expressed b 
deep sympathy with him, he thanked her kindly, and said; " I will try a 
and go to God with my sorrows." Some days afterward she askoil him if he 
now could trust God. He replied : " I think I can, and I will try. I wish 1 
had that childlike faith you speak of, and I trust He will give 
He then referred to the death of hia loving, affectionate mother whoae 106 
he was called to mourn when he was quite a youth, and the sad impreaeioi 
which were then made never to be effaced in this life. He said, " I re; 
ber her prayers ; they have always followed me; they have clung to ii 
my life." 

On a subsequent occasion, this Christian woman was at the White Hou( 
It was after the second defeat at Bull Kun. The President was i 
distressed at the number of killed and wounded, and he suid : " I have dol 
the best I could. I liave asked God to guide me, and now I must leave i 
result with Him." On an other occasion, having learned by telegraph that { 
great battle was in progress at a very important point, he came into the room 
where the lady was nursing a member of the family, looking weary and 
haggard, and saying that he felt so anxious that he could not eat anything. 
The possibility of defeat oppressed him deeply. The lady told him that he 
must trust God, and that he could at least pray. " Yea," said he, and. taking 
up a Bible, he started for his room. Could hie fellow-citizena have heard the 
earnest prayer that was uttered in that sacred chamber as it reached the ears 
of the nurse, tbey would have raised their aspirations to the great Giver ol all 
good in tearful and reverential sympathy. 

In the afternoon a telegram came announcing a Union victory. 
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dirflctly into the room, hia face radiant with pleasure and joy, saying : 
" Good news, good news ; the victory is ours and God is good." The pious 
lady BU^eBted, " Nothing like prayer." " Yes there is," he eaid; "prayer 
and praise." This Christian woman, who related these incidents, says: "I 
■do believe he is a true Christian, although he lias very little confidence in 
himeeU." 

We may note one incident hero, showing the interest taken by the Presi- 
dent in the labors and influence of religious men. Colonel Loomis, cora- 
Uidant at Fort Columbus, was to be removed hecauae he had passed the 
legal limit of age for active service. His religoiis itillueacea were bo salutary 
.Mid powerful that the Chaplain of the post appealed tu Rev. J. T. Duryea of 
New York to ose his influence with the President for the good officer's reten- 
tion at the post. Accordingly, as requested, Mr. Puryea wrote a request and 
forwarded it to tlie President, making the renueet sorely on religious grounds. 
"What does Mr. Duryea know of military matters?" inquired the Prasiileat, 
with a smile, of the bearer of hiw petition. " Nothing," replied the gentle- 
" and lie makes no request on military con si derations. The record of 
Colonel Loomis £or fifty years in the War Department will furnish these. 
He simply nsks to retain the influences and services of a man whose Christian 
character and example are pure and constant ; who liolda religous exercises at 
the post, leadn a weekly prayer-meeting and teaches a Bil>le class in the 
Sonday-sciiool." The President replied; "That is his highest possible 
recommendation. Take this petition to the Secretari' of War with ray 
approval." The Colonel was retained at his post until bis services were 
required at more important points of service. 

In the labors and peculiar work of the Sanitary and Christian Commis- 
Bionn in the army, the President always took a deep and personal interest, 
&nd attended all the important meetings of those charitable bodies held in 
Washington, and on all occasions gave them his official and personal approval. 
In 18tl4 a meeting of the Christian Commission was held in the National 
Capitol, which the President attended. The reportB of the successful meas- 
tirsB and results of that noble, charitable organization gave him much 
pleasare. He was specially interested and gratified by the remarks of Chap- 
lain MfCabe, who had been recently released from Lib by prison at 
Richmond, and who gave an interesting statement of the joyous scene among 
the prisoners on the reception of the glorious news of tlie Union victory at 
Gettyabitrg, as they took up and sang Mrs. Howe's spirited poem, beginning 
with the line, " Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord," 
and made the prison walls resound with the soul-inspiring melody. The 
Chaplain on this occasion, sang it with hia rich and powerful voice, and the 
audience joined in the chorus, and as the patriotic melody reverberated 
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ibrOQgli the norridora of tlm cupitol the hearts of the aadience u 

never before. The President was so well pleased that he called for its repeti 

ItioD. Itwaeacaiol that he could enjoy and appreciate, and it moved hit 

Jwith a Hensihility that was acut« and overwhelming. 

In hie circular issued to the army Novemher Itlth, relative to the ohaerV 

Rtace of the Christian Sabbath, he said " Tlie importance of man and b 

Pfor the prescribed weekly rest, the sacred nghts of Christian soldiers am 

■bailors, a tMcoming deference to the best sentunent of a Christian people 
a dne regard for the Divine will, demand that Sunday labor in the army an 

r navy be reduced t^ the measure of strict necessity The discipline and chu 
acter of the National forces should not suffer, nor the cause they defend \ 
imperiled by the profanation of tlie day or name of the Moat High." Lu 
guage could not express more deflnitaly and forcibly how highly he ha 

■ associated the will of the Most High with the National cause, and how dee 
IS ids reverence for the claims and institutions of Christianity. 
Wliile the President was struggling with the weight of jiernonal trials a: 

[National responsibilities he was receiving the support and commendalio 

^of all the various organisations which constitute the Christian church ol Ot 

Kloyal portion of the United Stales. Representatives of religious and philal 

f thropic OTganisatione throughout the Christian world united their commeDdi 
tions with those of our own country in expressions of persona! sympathy i 
loyalty and of devotion to the Union, intermingled with counsels, prAyerfl 
incitements and hopes, came to him from every hand, and his res]>onBes t 

y those manifestations of loyalty and sympathy, whether oral or written, men 

■ifested the spirit and feelings of a, tme Christian man in unison with t 

I'prayers and sympathies of a Christian people. 

Mrs. Lincoln, soon after their marri^e, became a member of the PreabJI 

I'terian Church in Springtteld, Illinois, and with her husband and child) 
regular attendants of that church under the ministrations of Bef 

I Albert Hale. We can appropriately close tliis chapter witli e 
quite characteristic. Soon after the President's first inauguration he att«nde 
the Foundry Church , occupying a seat within the altar, while Bisliop tiirapsoi 
preached a missionary sermon. After the collection was taken up at the clofl 

|_of the service and the congregation was about to be dismissed, an irrepresi 
Eble brother arose and proposed to he one of a given numher to raise ftOO t 
make President Lincoln a life Director of the missionary society. The prop) 

' sition was put and Brothers A. , B. and C. responded glibly, hut the ioevitftU 
Be finally came; part of the money was wanting. When the Bisfaa 
Lounced, '' who will take the balance," the pause became slightly impr«B 
Then the long form of the President was seen to rise, a long, bony an 
..„j extended imploringly, and he said ; "Bishop, this is the first tim? 

■tiave ever been placed upon the auction block. Please let me pay the balanc 

^nyselt and take me down." 



CHAPTER XLI. 

"dIBCONTBNT and niBQTIIET IN THE BKPUBLICAN PASTY. 

The quadrennial period had returned for the election of the Chief Magie- 
trttte of the Union. The poor, humble boy, reared in the Weatern wilds, who 
had been caUed by the people, step by step, from hie lowly coDditioa to the 
higheet and moat exulted in the gift of the American people, was now aboat 
to submit his steward.ttiip for approval to hie fellow-t^oiintryiiian. The past 
four years had been to liim years of intense interest and solicitude ; at times 
of hope and confidence, at others of darkness and fears. How faithfully the 
President had discharged the high and important interests committed to his 
keeping for the past four years was now a subject of National consideration. 
This National event, cominginthomidst of the bitter contest of the civil war, in 
which were involved questions which divided even the loyal citizens of the 
Union, was considered by friends and foes, both at home and abroad, as one 
of the most severe ordeals to which our re]iuhlii:ac inHtitutionB could be 
called to undergo. The Union was sufi'ering in all its diversified interests 
from the distresses of the war. The country, cities and towns had often 
willingly and nobly responded to the calls for financial aid, and the numerous 
calls for volunteers from time to time had been promptly filled, and still the 
result could not be seen. 

Q well be imagined that disinterested observers questioned a favor- 
able result as to the power of the Government in a crisis like this to change its 
rulers, maintain its republican principles inviolate, and continue to hold 
those principles among the Governments of the world. 

During the four years of Mr. Lincoln's administration many of his friends, 
who originally supported him, became dissatisfied with his conduct of public 
affairs. Some thought that their friends had been slighted in the appoint- 
ments made, and others that their advice had not been accepted and adopted. 
The anti-slavery men thought that the President was too slow and lenient, 
and the pro-slavery men thought he was too severe. In the great questions 
e it could not well be otherwise that there should be differences of 



opinion as to tlie true poliLj lobe purnued bj the admmiatration, and whi 
the time drew near for tlie HepnbliLan nominatione to be made those diffc 
enceB and tlie elements of diBsatiafaction and discord became painlul 
apparent. Mr. Choae, tbe popular Secretary of the Treasury, who had li 
deaired and coveted the highest Dfhi.e in the gift of the ))eo|ile, early 
canvaBB had been mentioned an one who would enter the field as a candidal 
The management of the National finances had given the Becretary a repul 
tion of diBtinguiflhed ability and aucceas. Mr. Chase, by virtue of hia 
and the patronagB connected with it, gained power and influence whi 
aider ordinary circumatauceti, it would have been difficult to i 
Generul Fremont, ambitious and desirous of pre-eminence, had his Mem 
but they were of that anti-slavery element of the Republican party who wi 
not satisfied with the Preaideiit's policy and hia treatment of the slavi 
queation. They were willing and anxious to mahe capital on that questii 
in the General's tavor. 

It soon became evident, however, that the pretentions or elaitna of th( 
SBpirante cieated but a ripple on tlie great eea of public opinion, and that 
great hotly ot the Union fitif.ens would favor the President's re-elec(ion. 
people, although burdened and Buffering from the war, the end of whtd 
could not be seen, were conscious tliat the ultimate succefB of the Uni 
cause was assured, and having confidence in the experience, integrity atA 
honeety ot the President, they were satisfied that the policy of the admin- 
istration should be continued. Secretary Chaae early became satisfied that 
the Union sentiment was opposed to a change in the administration, and 
withdrew from tlie contest. Wliile there conld be no particular objection to 
1 honest and generous rivalry for the Presidency within the Repulilicaa 
party, tbe call fur an organization and convention to meet at Cleveland oa 
the Slst of May was an anti-adminiBtration movement in opixisition 
regular Republican Couventiou that waa to meet in Baltimore on the Stb 
June. The Convention at Cleveland met at the appointed time, and 
composed of a small number oE self-appointed politicians. It was not 
creation of a public sentiment, and its action failed to divide the ailherentsi 
the administration. General Fremont's name served to give vitality 
influence to tbe movement. He received tbe nomination tor President, 
John Cochrane for Vice-President. This movement of General Fremont 
and the sentiments and utterances in his letter of acceptance coustituled the 
most ungrateful and lamentable feature in the whole proceedings, when tie 
well knew that the whole movement would tend to divide and destroy the 
Union party. General Fremont could nut have forgotten that eight years 
before he had beeu selected as the standard bearer at the Republican part]', 
and that now he did not exhibit a generous spirit in his attempt to divide 
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He had received from the PreRiilent the appointment of Major-General and 
L'ominand of the department of the West ; and after hia failure there, the 
Preeideot gave him another department. The President, from the (!om- 
meneement of the war, gave re[>eated evidenees of his good will and kind 
regards; Inutitia equally true that after the Oeneral'e failures, he had lost 
confideni-e in his ad mini strati ve and military abilitieR. The Republifun 
partf had been true and faithful to General Fremont, and when in bis letter 
of acceptance he endeavored to destroy the official reputation of the President, 
be was ungenerously engaged in an effort to ruin the party that had given 
him prominence and distinction. The fnlrainations and charges made by 
General Fremont against the administration found no favor with the Repub- 
lican party, and no attention was given to its implications by the President, 
save that of silent and merited contempt. In September the General with- 
drew from the canvass, when it became evident to all that his demonstration 
was an entire failure; and in his letter of withdrawal be again reiterated the 
sentiinente uttered in his letter of acceptance. These fulminations of (ieneral 
Fremont against the President failed signally of their design and were 
regarded as the manifestoes of one who, without reason or i-ause, imagined 
that he had not been well treated by the administration. Those futile 
attempts to create parties opposed to the policy of the President and the con- 
duct of the war gave him but little disquietude and concern. To one who 
accused the Secretary to him of using the patronage of hiH department to forward 
his own Presidential prospects, the President replied : " Well, Chasewould 
make a good President; and, so far as i am concerned, I wish someone would 
take it off my hands." We may not infer from this orirom the seeming indiffer- 
ence to the manifestations of opposition to his policy, that he did not feel a 
deep solicitude and a strong desire for tlie approbation and commendation of 
tbe Union party and f r te support of bis measures for tlie suppression of 
the rebell on and tl e restorat n of the National unity. But in the great 
struggle for tl e 1 f e of thf Republic, these ehnllitions of disappointed or 
aspiring pol t c ai s gave tl e Pres dent but little unrest or anxiety. At this 
time the burden of h s con tri was upon him ; matters far more important 
than who wi ould be cand dates f r the Presidency were uppermost in his 
thoughts and mind. Weary and worn he waa working early and late in the 
interests of humanity an<l freedom for the future of his country and for the 
amelioration of a race ; and, for the accomplishments of these great purposes, 
was directing the otierations of a great Government, and an army grand 
ts achievements and numbers, and composed of the youth and patriots of 
the Nation. These weighty re Bpoasi bill ties of the President wore severely on 
hia physical and nervous system, and at times when the burdens were the 
most heavy upon him from failures or disasters by his chief officers in their 
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military operations, he niatiifested depreHsion of spirits and rnelitnciioly, ( 
thia was more particularly observed at the time and during G 
McClellan'a failure in the peninsula campaign. Speaking of the war, 1 
to MrB. Slowe, the authoreBs : " Whichever way it ends I have the i 
§ion that I shall not last long after it le over." The Hon. Schuyler Colfas 
met him one morning after having received bad news whifh had not been 
made public. He hud not slept during the night nor brt>a)(fastei], and he 
exclaimed, " How willingly would I exchange places to-day with the soldiw 
who sleep on the ground in the Army of the Potomau." It was during tl 
failure and disaatere of 1S62, a member of Congress called upon him I 
consultation on some matter, when the President began to tell t 
" Mr. PreHident," said the member, " I did not come here to hear stories ;] 
is too serious a time." The smile left the President's face as he reptiei 
",Howley, I respect you as an earnest and sincere man. You cannot ^ 
more anxious than I am constantly, and I Bay to you now, that if it W 
for this occasional vent I should die. I feel a presentment that I ahall t 
outlast the rebellion. When it is over my work will he done." That b 
solemn and binding oath taken bytbe Presidentwhen inaugurated, " 
serve, protectandclefendthe Constitution of the United States," was to him ^ 
paramotint object and desire of his daily life and existence. He realized a 
felt that the people were witli him in his efforts, and he also understood fti^ 
that their hopes centered u(K)n him, and that he alone would he held ri 
eible for the fulfillment of the high trust placed in his hands. With tU 
grave responsibility resting upon him, the most difficult and moraentouaj 
modem times, his own party divided in their views of his iwlity, and a Ian 
niunber of citiaens of the loyal States opposed to his administration and f 
sympathy with the rebellion. Hia calm, dispasnionate, patient and c 
ative management of National affairs fully won tlie confidence and love < 
his people, and the admiration and praise o! the civilised world. It wae 
for his party, it was not for himself, but it was tor his country that he ti 
and labored. Hia thoughts were for his country and his country's g 
He said, on one oceasion : " Let the Nation take bold of the lanrer W 
and the States the smaller ones ; and thus working in a meeting directltHJ 
discretely, but steadily and firmly, wiiat is made unequal in one pUc 
be equalised in another, extravagance may be avoided, and tlie whole 
country be put on that career of prosperity which shall correspond with ita 
extent of territory, its National resources and the intelligence and enterprij 
of its people." 





KOMWATION. 

On the 4th of June, foar days before tlie time appoint«(l for the meeting 
of the Baltimore Convention, a meeting wftB held in the city of New York, 
called, it was understood, to expreHH the gratitude of the Nation to Oeneral 
Grant and the soldiers under his uommaed for their labors and succesB in 
the Union cause, but tlie object was really to bring forward General Grunt as 
a rival candidate for the Presidency. To c"ver the real purposes of the meet- 
ing the managers sent rresident Lincoln an invitation to attend it. In 
reply, the Preflident cent them the following letter: 

"Gentlemen: Yonr letter inviting me to he present ata maaa meeting 
of the loyal citizens, to be held in New York on the 4th instant, for the 
purpose of expressing gratitude to Lieutenant- General Grant for hie Bigual 
Bervice.s, wafl received yesterday. It is impossible for me to attend. I 
approve, nevertheless, wiiatevor may tend to strengthen and suatain General 
Grant and the noble armies now under his direction. My previous high 
estimate of General Grant has been maintained and hightened by what has 
occurred in the remarkable campaign he is now conducting, while the magni- 
tude and difficulty of the task before him does not prove less than lexpected. 
He and his hrave soldiers are now in the midst of their great trial, and I 
trust that at your meeting you will so shape your good words that tbey may 
turn to men and guns moving to his and their support." 

The political purposes prompting the call for this meeting were entirely 
nentralized by this simple and touching appeal made by the President in this 
letter to the loyalty and patriotism of the country. Its effect was to stimu- 
late promptly and extensively the efforts that were being made to fill up the 
ranks of the army, and thus effectually aid treneral Grant in the great 
campaign by which he intended to end the war. General Grant, in a private 
letter to a friend, however, put a decided stop to all the attempts of politicians 
I to make his name the occasion of a division among Union men, by decidedly 

■ refusing to allow himself to be made a candidate, and reiterated in still 
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more emphatic and hopeful words, the Preeident'e appeal to the people log 
iud and euppoit. There wan an entire lailare in all those schnm 
several ambitious aspirants Cor political leadership, and they all failed ti 
have any effect upon the firm Bentiment and purpoaee of the great b 
tlie loyal people. The loyal eitiiene ol the Union appreciated the necessity 
and fully realized the importance of continuing the admini strati on of the 
Government in the same hands. They saw clearly that nothing would 
more effectually paralyze the efforts of the rebels aTid impress the world w 
the stability of the Union cause than the resolute determination of the peopl 
to preserve the Union at all eventa, and at whatsoever cost, and the ii 
ment, by a popular vote, of the policy of the President, by whom the w^ 
had thus far been conducted. By tliis the Nation would prove ita entirefai^^ 
in hie integrity and sagacity, and its confidence in his devotion to the pabllj 
interest. 

The Republican Convention met at Baltimore on the day apixnnl 
June 7th. It numbered nearly five hundred deleRates, chosen by the vtAei 
of the Congi'esMonal Districts of the loyal States, and the loyal tiltiseiis ij 
the States of Tennessee, Louisiana and Arkansas, in which the rebel Buthorilg| 
had been overthrown, sent delegates. Rev. Robert J, Breckinridge i 
Kentucky, a atern and uncompromising Unionist, was chosen tempora 
Chairman, and Hon. William Dennison, ex-Governor of Ohio, was electe 
permanent President of the Convention. Henry J. Raymond, Chairmai 
the Committee on ReHolutiuns, presented the platform, which was adopts 
with warm approval, and with entire unanimity. It was as follows; 

"Resolved, That it is the higJiest duty of every American citizen t 
maintain against all their enemies the integrity of the Union and tt;e pftr|i 
mount authority of the constitution and tlie laws of the United States; i 
that, laying aside all differences and political opinions, we pledge ourselvad 
common sentiment, and aiming at a 
power to aid the (iovetnment in quelling, 1 
V raging against its authority, and in bringing 
rimes, the rebels and traitors in arms against it. 

" RfK'ileed, That we approve the determination of the Government of 

the United States not. to compromise with rebels, nor to offer them any term 

of peace, except such as may be based upon an vinconditJonal surrender o 

their hostility, and a return to their Just allegiance to the constitution ojti 

the lawB of the United States; and that we call upon the Government b 

ntuin this position, and to prosecute the war with the utmost ] 

)F to the conjplete suppression of the rebellion, in the full reliance Dpc 

Belf-sacrificiug patriotism, the heroic valor and the undying devotion o 

American people to their country and its free institutions. 



Lnimiited by a 
object, to do everything in o 
force of arms, the rebellion i 
to the punishment due to theii 




" Jicttitred, Tliut as elavery was the cause, and now coiiBtitiiteRtbe strength 
of this rebellion, and ae it must be always and everywhere boHtlle to the 
principles of republican government, justice d th N t 1 ft demand 
ite utter extirpation from the soil of the Kep bl i tl t pi Id and 

m&intain the Acte and proclamations by wh 1 tl i. m t ts own 



defense, has aimed a death blow at this gig 
furthermore, of such an amendment to the 
people, in conformity with its provieionn, 
prohibit the existence of slavery within th I 
United States. 

" Reaolred, That we approve and appl 
nneelBsh patriotism and unswerving fidelity to 
ciples of American liberty with which Abral 
under circumstances of unparalleled ditiieultj tl 



t I W ft in favor, 

t t to he m d by the 

1 11 te m t d forever 

1 te and jun d t of the 

1 th 1 t al w d m, the 
th tit t Q and the prin- 

1 h dts barged, 
at d t nd ponei- 
bilitiea of the Presidential office ; that we approve and mdorae as demanded 
by the emergency and essential to the [ reservation of the Natun «itl]in tlie 
constitution, the measures and actinhich he lias adopted to defend the 
Nation against its op«in and secret foes that wo apprtve especially the 
Proclamation of Emancipation, and the employment an Union soldiers of 
men heretofore held in slavery; and thatwe have full lonfidence in his 
determination to carry otit these and all other constitutional measures 
essential to the salvation of the country into full and lomplete effect 

" Semlced, That tlie Government owes to all men emplo\eiI m its 
armies, without regard to distinction of lolor the full protection of the laws 
of war, and that any violation of these laws or of the usages of civilized 
naHons, in the time of war, by the rebels now m arms shjull be made the 
subject of full and prompt redress. 

" Kesoh-cd, That the foreign immigration which in tlie past has added 
BO much to the wealth and development of resources, and increase of power 
U> this Nation, the asylum of the oppressed of all nations, should be fostered 
and encouraged by a liberal and just policy. 

" Benolved, That we are in favor of a speedy construction of the railroad 
to the Pacific Coast. 

" Meeolred, That the National faith, pledged for the redemption of the 
public debt, must be kept inviolate ; and that for tliis pnrpoee we recommend 
economy and rigid res[)Dnsibility in the public expentUturas, and a vigorous 
and just taxation; that it is the duty of every loyal State to sustain the credit 
and promote the use of tlie National currency. 

" Seiolfed, That we approve the position tahen by the Government; 
that tlie people of the United States can never regard with indifference the 



attempt of any European power to overthrow by force, or to supplant by 
Irand, the inBtitntions of any republican Uoverument on the Western Conti- 
nent, and that tliey will view with extrpme jealousy, as menacing to tJie 
peace and independence of thiB, our country, the efforts of any auch power. 
to obtain new footholds tor monarchical Governments, sustained by a forei) 
military toree in near proximity to the United States." 

After the adoption of the resolutions, whii'b waa done 
and with great enthuKiaHni, came the balloting For a. Freaidential candidal 
At the first ballot, Mr. Lincoln received every vote, excejit twenty-two 
Missouri, which, under instructions, were given for General Grant. 
Lincoln received (our hundred and ninety-seven votss, and on motion of Mr, 
Hume, one of the Missouri delegates, hia nomination was made unanimous, 
amidst intense excitement. In the contest tor Vice-President, Andrew 
Johnson of Tennessee received on the final vote, 492; Hon. D. L. Dickerac 
of New York, 17; Vice -President Hamlin, 9, The National Executive C( 
mittee was then appointed, and the Convention adjourned. 

On the 9th of June the committee appointed {one from each Rtate, 
which. Hon. John Bidwell represented Cttlifornirt), to inform Mr. Lincoln 
his nomination, waited upon him at the Wliite House. Governor Dennisoi 
President of the Convention, and Chairman of the committee, 
address and handed him a copy of the platform. The President said in reply: 
" Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Committee — I will neither conceal 
my gratification nor restrain tlie expression of my gratitude that the Union 
people, through their Convention, in the continued effort to save and advance 
the Nation, have deemed me not unworthy to remain in my present position. 
I know no reason to doubt that I shall accept the nomination tendered, and 
yet perhaps I should not declare definitely before reading and considerinj 
wtiat is called the platform. I will say now, however, that I approve t1 
declaration in favor of so amending the constitution as to prohibit slavei 
throughout the Nation. When the people in revolt with the hundred da; 
explicit notice, that they could, within those days, resume their allefriain 
without the overthrow of their institutions, and that they could not resu; 
it afterward, elected to staml out, such an amendment of the constitution 
is now proposed becomes a fitting and necessary conclusion to the final suc- 
cess of the Union cause. I now perceive its importance and embrace it. 
H^uch alone can meet and cover all cavils in the joint names of liberty and 
union. Let us labor to give it legal form and practical effect. Having Be 
four years in the depths of a great and unended National peril, I can 
this call to a second term in nowise more flattering to myself than a 
expression of the public judgment tliat I may better finish a difficult Wor| 
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in wliich I have labored from the Bret, than uould anyone else lees aeverely 
schcwied to the tuak. In this view, and with asBured reliance on the 
Almighty Ruler, who has so graciously eustained ua so far, and with increased 
gratitude ta the generous people for their continued confidence, I accept the 
renewed trust, with ita onerous and perplexing duties and reBponHibilities." 

On the same day, a deputjition from the National Union League waited 
upon the Fresident, and the Chairman addressed him as follows: "Mr. 
President — I Ijave Uie honor of introducing to you the representatives of the 
Union League of the loyal States, to congratulate you on your nomination, 
and to assure you that we will not fail at the polls to give you the support 
that your services in the past bo highly deserve. We feel honored in doing 
this, for we are assured that we are aiding in re-eleeting to the proud position 
ol President of the United States one so highly worthy of it, one among not 
the least of whose claims le that he was the emancipator of four millions oi 
bondmen." 

The President replied as followB: "Gentlemen — I can only say in 
response to the remarks of your Chairman that I am very grateful for the 
renewed confidence which has been accorded to me, both by the Convention 
and by the National League. I am not iiiHensihie at all to the personal com- 
pliment there is in this, yet I do not allow myself to believe that any but a 
small portion of it is to be appropriated as a personal compliment. The 
Convention and the Nation, I am assured, are alike animated by a higher 
view oE the interests of the country for tlie preEent and the great future, and 
the part I am entitled to appropriate as a compliment is only that part 
which I may lay hold of as being the opinion of the Convention and the 
League, that 1 am not entirely nnworthy to be interested with the place I 
have occupied for the last three years. I have not permitted myself, gentle- 
men, to conclude that I am the best man in the country, but I am reminded 
in this connection of a story of an old Dutch farmer, who remarked to a com- 
panion once; 'That it was not best to swap horses when crossing a stream,' " 

On the evening of the same day the President was serenaded by the dele- 
gation from Ohio, and with them a large crowd had assembled in front of 
the Executive Mansion, and at the close of a brief speech, the President 
said; "Whatjwe want more than Baltimore Conventions or Presidential 
elections, ia success under General Grant. I propose that you constantly 
bear in mind that tlie suptKirt you owe to the brave ofBcera and suldiers in 
the field is of the very first importance, and we should therefore bend all our 
energies to that point. Now, without detaining yon any longer, I propose 
that you help me to close up wliat I am now saying, with three rousing cheers 
for General Grant and the ofB core and soldiers under his command." The 
three rousing cheers were given with a will, the President himself leading off 
And waving his hat as earnestly as anyone ^iresent. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

PRESIDENTIAL CANVASH, 1864. 

Two monthB after the nomination o( PreaiAent Lincoln for the * 
term by t!ie Baltimore ConvenUon, the Democratic Convention v&e t 
convene in Cliicago. The object in deferring said Convention to eo L 
date vaa evidently with the hope and |i08Bib'lity that the events of the \ 
and diaaetera in the military operations, Iht^n in progresB, would ^ve t 
Convention the policy of taking iusuet! with the admlnlHtration as to t 
further pronecutlon ot the war for the suppreeaion of the rebellion, 
the period that intervened between tht time of holding the two Conventioi 
■there was for a abort time after the nomination of Mr. I.iiieoln a firm b 
in the favorable resulta of the campaign. But later in the canvass, bf 
the meeting of tlie Democratic Convention, the friends of the administratioi 
became despondent and a spirit of anxiety and unrest seemed to pervade ' 
friends of the Preaident, and there was evidently for a time a disttuat of t 
future and a qnestion of the propriety of the fhoice that had been t 
Politicians could not give any reason or canse for this stal« of publii; fei 
bulrit was evidently in part from a feeling of conspiousnesa that the peoplJ 
were becoming tired and reative under the constant calls tor men and mateti^ 
for the proaecution of tho war, the end of which could not be seen or anticipated] 

There were still divisiona in the Republican party on queations ot publit 
interest, but they gave the President but little trouble or concern, 
friends of the adminiatration, however, feared that thoae dissensions s 
have an unfavorable result on the pendlnir canvass. The moat serioi 
division in the Republican ranks was on the plan of reconstruction of t 
rebel States. Early in July, Congress passed a plan of reconstruction v 
was embodied in a bill passed after much debate and heated discussion. 
the advocacy and preparation ot tliis hill, Henry W. Davia of iVIaryland, ami 
Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio, prominent Republicans, were eminently and 
prominently active in procuring its passage. The President's views on that 
eubject were not fully in accord with aome of its provisions, and it did not 1 
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a approval. Immediately after the adjournment of CongreuB the 
President issued a proclamation on the Btibject, in which he Htated tliat he 
was unprepBrud by his approval of the bill to commit the adminietralion to 
any single act or method of reconBtniution or to set anide the Union State 
Governments then in force in Arkansae and Louisiana, He was, however, 
willing that the plat) embodied in the bill should be recognized as one with 
othere. and so made the bill a part of hia proclamation. This action of the 
President ofTended MesBrs. DaviB and Wade, who joined in a bitter, offensive 
article agaiiiBt the President, and publiahed the same in the New York 
Tribanf. In its strictures ou the President's motiveB, it was a paper unworthy 
«f its authors, and gave much pain and anxiety to the friends of the 
sdministratioD. 

The growing solicitude of the people for peace and the Buppreasion of the 
rebellion gave much anxiety and serious thought to the President. One of 
the many efforts that was made by the rebels and their friends in the loyal 
Statef was to create a sentinient and conviction with the people that the 
tiovemmeiit and its supporterH were not anxious for {leace, and that it did 
not accept and improve the opportunities that were offered to promote this 
result. The President had no evidence that the Rebel Confederacy desired 
peace on any uonditions or terma that would be satisfactory or acceptable to 
the loyal citizens of the Union. To secure a peace the President could enter- 
tain no proposition that did not fully provide for the restoration of the Union 
under the constitution, and the abolition of slavery. These were eaflential 
conditions which the President conld not ignore without being recreant to the 
great trust reposed In him, and to the solemn oath he had taken, and to the 
loyal citizens and soldiers who had given their treasure and lives to save the 
Union. Eflbrta in this direction were made from Niagara Falls in July by 
two not«d rebels, C. C. Clay of Alabama, and Jacob Thompson of MissisBippi. 
They claimed that they were duly authorised by the rebel Confederacy to 
negotittte a peace. They, through Horace Greeley, endeavored to obtain a 
safe conduct to Washington from the President for that purpose. In answer 
to the letter of Mr. Greeley, the President replied; "It you can find any 
person anywhers professing to have any proposition of Jefferson Davis in 
writing embracing the restoration of the Union and abandonment of slaver]', 
whatever else it embraces, say to him that he may come to me with you." 

In a letter of a later date by the President to Mr. Greeley, the President 
said: "I am disappointed that you have not already reached here with those 
commissioners. If they would consent to come on being sliown my letter to 
you of the Ath instant, show that and this to them, and if they will consent 
to come on the terras stated in the former, bring them. I not only intend a 
Jiincere effort tor peace, but I intend that you shall be a personal witness that 



it ie made." With this letter from the Preaident, Mr. Greeley repwre 
Niagara Falls, and informed the said commiBsi oners In a note that if they 
were duly commissioned from Hkhinond att bearers of propoaitions for peace 
he was ready and authorized to ^ve them permteaion to visit Washington and 
to accompany them. In reply to this note of Mr. Greeley's, the self-styled 
commiseionerB stated that the safe eDndiii:t by the President had been given 
under a misappreheii»ion of the case, and further, they now stated that t 
had no authority from the Confederate Government for negotiating a p 
They stated, however, that they were in the service of that Govemment, i 
were familiar with its wishes, and that tfaey could be invested with powerfl 
act as eommiBHioners, It appears that Mr. Greeley had not informed the 
commisaiontirH of the terms of Mr. Lincoln's letter of the i)th, in which a saie 
conduct was for those who had propositions for peace conditioned upon the 
restoration of the Union and tlie abolition of slavery. In order that t 
President shoaldnot be misunderstood, on the ISth he sent Major Hayjl 
Niagara with the following letter: 

" Executive Mamsion, Wahhibgton, July 18, 1864.^ 
" To Whom It May Concern: Any proposition which embraces the K 
tion of the whole Union, and the abolishment of slavery, and which c 
by and with an authority that can control the armies now at war gainst th™ 
United States, will be received and considered by the executive Govemment 
of the United States, and will be met on liberal terms, on substantial and 
collateral points, and the bearer or bearers thereof shall have safe condoc 
both ways." 

This letter of the President gave the would-be comraissioners plain a 
undisguised terms in which propositions for peace would be received from the 
rebel Government, and they having no authority to negotiate, proceeded to 
impugn the conduct of the President, and charged him with being adverse to 
negotiations for peace, and that in the actions of the Preaident with tbem 
there was evidently no desire to open negotiations for that object. This 
letter was addressed to Mr. Greeley and published in the New York Tribune 
and all t!ie papers in sympathy with the rebellion. The President v 
willing at tliat time to have all the correspondence in relation to the subJ4| 
published, as a portion he thought would have an imfavorable effect on t] 
result of the war. Efforts were made to create the impression tfiat t 
President had not pursued an liouorable course with the irresponsible embas- 
sadors, and that instead of inviting proposals for peace, his conduct had 
repelled tlie same. As Mr. Greeley declined to have the correspondence 
published unless that portion which the President thought would be impropc 
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at that time ehoald be retained, the President sent a. line to H. J. Raymond, 
editor of the New York Time», under date of August 15, 1864 : 

" Mt Dbar Sir : I have proposed to Mr, Greeley that the Niagara cor- 
reapondence be publisheil, auppreasing only the parts of hie letter, over 
which red pencil is drawn in the copy which I herewith eend. He declines 
giviag hie consent to the publicatiOD of hia fettera luiless those parts be pub- 
lished with the rest. I have concluded that it is better for me to submit for 
the time to the consequences of publishing these discouraging and injurious 
parl«, I aend you. thia and the accompanying copy not for publication, but 
merely to explain lo you, and that you preserve them until the proper time 
shall come. Yours truly, Abbaham Lincoln." 

In the correspondence, since published, there is no evidence that Mr. 
Greeley ever informed the rebel emraissariea of the President's original con- 
ditions for a safe conduct and interview. For the good of the country the 
President was willing to bear the chaise of having pursued an inconsistent 
course with them, and of having repelled offers of peace, until such time as 
the facts in the case could he publiahed without detriment to the Union cause. 
Every effort possible waa now being made by those opposed to the war and 
in sympathy with the rebellion to create a peace party in the loyal States, to 
paralyse the efforts of the administration for the restoration of the Union, and 
to widen the dissensions in the Republican party. These futile efforts of the 
enemies of the Union gave the President but little concern. They were but 
the ebullitions and throes of the rebellion in its last stage of dissolution, with 
indications that it had passed the limit of resuscitation. A more signiRcant 
and positive enunciation of the purposes of the rebellion than was shadowed 
by the Niagara imbroglio came directly from the President of the Confederacy 
at Richmond. The Rev. CoIonelJamesF. Jaquesof tha7Hd regiment, Illinois, 
with J. R. Gilmore, Esq., of New York, had, with President Lincoln's knowl- 
edge, but without hia formal permission, made a visit to the rebel capital. 
Their object was to obtain direct from President Davis the terms or conditions 
on which peace conld be obtained, and reunion assured. They were allowed 
to pass through the lines of both armies for that purpose. On their arrival in 
Richmond, they addressed a letter to J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, 
stating their object and requesting an interview with President Davis, which 
waa given; and a long, earnest conversation ensued, and at the close, Presi- 
dent Davis presented his terms in the following words ; 

" I desire peace as much as you do. I feel that not one drop of the b 
9hed in this war is on my hands. I can look up to my God and say this. I 
tried all in my power to avert this war. I saw it coming, and for twelve 
years I worked night and day to prevent it, but I could not. The North was 
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mad and blind. It would not let us govern ourselves, and so the wu- came,' 
and it must go on till the last man of this generation falls ia his tracks, and 
his children seize his musket and fight our battles, unless you acknowledge 
our right to self-government, We are not fighting tor slavery, we are fighting 
for independence, and that or extermination we will have. Say to Mr. 
Lincoln, from me, that I shall at any time be pleased to receive proposale for 
peace on the basis of our independence. It will be useless to approach me 
witli any other." 

The illusive theory and statements of the leaders of the opposition to the 
administration in the'loyal States, that the Confederates were not fighting 
against the Union, but against abolition, were disproved and denied by tlw 
arch traitor himself, and the publication of President Davis' ultimatnm ( 
power and etrengtti to the Union cause. It was now understood and settlM 
that the war must go on until the independence of the Southern ConfederaC 
should be acknowledged or the Union restored. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

SKBULT OP THE PHEStDENTIAL CONTEST, 1864, 

The aniiety and uncertainty in the pubUc mind aa to the action o£ the 
Demoeratjo Convention were now to be relieved, for the time of ita meeting 
waa now at hand. It met at Chicago on the 29th of AuguBt. General Grant, 
with hia army, was before Petersburg, holding General Lee in Hichmond, 
and General Sherman, with hia army, was fa the heart of the Confederacy 
before Atlanta. The results of the military movements, although favorable, 
were etiU undecided. Gigantic efforts were being made to furnieh men for 
the reinforcements of the Union forces. The loyal element of the Democratic 
party was still in favor of the suppression of the rebellion and restoration of 
the XTnion by the military power. The disloyal portion of the Democratic 
party in sympathy with the Confederacy was now congregated at Chicago. 
Evidences were not wanting that this meeting would give relief to the admin- 
istration and confidcnt^e to the friends of the Union, and that the labors and 
results of that Convention would strengthen the Union cause, and prove an 
ally, instead of an enemy, to the restoration of the National authority. In 
reviewing, at tiiis time, the incidents and events that transpired during the 
first four years of President Lincoln's administration, we see the direction of 
that overruling Providence, in the spirit and acts of that Convention, which 
was BO conducted and directed that itB action strengthened the Union cause, 
which it intended to subvert and destroy. Mr. Yallandigham, who had been 
sent to his friends in the South by the President, and who had returned 
without leave, was the leading spirit and figurehead of the Convention, Mr. 
Long, member of Congress from Ohio, who had declared himself in favor of 
recognizing the rebel Confederacy, and who had been declared by the House 
of Bepresentatives as an onwortby member of that body, was conspicuous oa 
that occasion, as were a full representation of those who had opposed coercion 
and who still sympathized and gave aid and comfort to the rebellion. Mr. 
Vallandigham was appointed Cliairman of the Committee on Eesolutioas, 
He was treated by the Convention as one who had suffered martyrdom for 
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the Democratic party. He who had been defeated for Governor of his Stat 
by over one hundred thousand votes, was the most active and influential 
member of the Coavention, and hia Hympathizing friend, Governor Seymour 
of New York, was made Preeident of the Convention. The platform adopted 
was made up largely of denunciations of the policy and courae of the admin- 
iatration for the suppreseion of the rebellion. It gave no plan or policy for 
the reatoration of the Union, but demanded that there should be a ceBaatioii 
of hoBtilities. General George B. McClellan was nominated for President, 
and George H. PendletoiL for Vice-President. The Convention, after finish- 
ing np its businesB, adjourned, aubject to be called together again at any 
time or place that its Executive Committee might designate. This action of 
the Convention, so unusual and peculiar, seemed to indicate purposes and 
posaibilities tliat might arise, which was considered as not in keeping with 
the patriotism it bad assumed. From the time the Convention adjourned, 
the feelings of uncertainty and doubt that seemed to have prevailed with the 
Irienda of the admin strati on, were entirely dispelled, and confidence was 
fully restored, and all, even many of the Democratic leaders, anticipate^ the 
triumph of the Bepublican party. 

In October, the question of the adoption of a new constitution for 
State of Maryland was to be submitted to the people, in which 
vision for the abolishment of slavery in that State. In this connection, it is 
proper to stale that there was a disagreement between Walter H. Davis, 
Senator, a prominent anti-slavery and Kepublican leader of that Stal«, 
and Montgomery Blair, a member of the Cabinet, which, in the President's 
judgment, endangered the adoption of the free State Constitution. A resolu- 
tion adopted by the Baltimore Convention waa: "We deem it essenUal to 
the general welfare that harmony ahonid prevail in our National councila, 
And we regard as worthy of conGdenft and official truat only those who 
cordially indorse the principles proclaimed in these resolutions." It was 
nnderstood that the foregoing resolution referred lo Postmaster-General 
Bhur, who, on the passage of the reaolution, placed his resignation in the 
faanda of the Preaident, to be used if the President considered that circum- 
stances rendered action in that direction desirable. The President becam? 
eatisfied that the cause of the Union party in Maryland would be promoted 
by the retirement of Mr. Blair from the Cabinet, and hia reaignation, which 
had been in the hands of the President for aometime, was formally accepted, 
And he was succeeded by ei-Govemor William Dennison of Ohio. A abort 
time before this change in the Cabinet, the President wrote to a convention 
Of the friends of the new constitution in Maryland, in which he expressed 
his great desire for its adoption. He said: "It needs not to be a secret 
And I presume it is no secret, that I wish the success of the provision (or the 
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abDlishment of elavery in yonr State. I desire it on every coneideration. I 
wish to aee all men free. I wish tlie National prosperity of tJie already free, 
which I feel the extinction of slavery would bring." The result of the 
election in MarylaJid indicated the progress and march of public opinion in 
the direction bo much desired by tlie President and the friends of the Union, 
and this was oonstimmated by the popular vote in the abolishment of slavery 
in that Btate, on the 8th and Bth of October, 1884. On the result being 
known, the President was serenaded by the "Union citizens of that State 
then in Washington, as an expression of their satisfaction at the result. The 
responBe of the President will give, to some extent, the subject of public 
discussion at that time, and the President's views : 

" It is regarded by some that the Chicago Convention adjonmed, not aine 
die, but to meet again if called to do so by a particular individual, as the 
intention of a purpose that if its nominee shall bo elected he will at once 
seize control of the Government. I hope the good people will not permit 
themeelvea to suffer any uneasineBs on that account. I am struggling to 
maintain the Government, not to overthrow it. I am Struggling specially to 
prevent others from overthrowing it. I therefore say that, if I live, I shall 
remain as President until tl'.c 4th of next March, and that whosoever shall he 
constitutionally elected in November shall he duly installed on the 4th of 
March, and in the interval I shall do my utmost that whoever is to hold the 
helm of State for the nest voyage shall start with the best possible chance 
of saving the ship." 

A Convention had been called in Tennessee by Andrew Johnson, who 
was at that time Governor, to reorganize the State in order to take part in 
the approaching Presidential election. The form 6f an oath was adopted for 
those who desired to vote. The oa^ was one that no loyal citizen wonld 
refuse to take. There was this clause in it: '' I will cordially oppose all 
armistices and negotiations for peace with the rebels in arms until the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and all laws and proclamations made in 
^ pursuance thereof, shall be established over all the people of every State 
I and Territory embraced within the Natiooal Union." It will, of course, be 
I seen at once that there were many voters in Tennessee who would be unwill- 

■ ing to take that oath, especially those who subscribed to the Chicago platform 

■ and favored the election of McOlellan. The friends of McClellan protested 
9 against this oath, and a committee was appointed to bear their protest to the 
I President. The President did not receive the committee very graciously. 

He had no faith in the loyalty of any citizen who could not subscribe to the 
. oath required. He also felt that it was a matter in which he, as President, 
L bad no right to interfere. The action of the Convention and of Governor 

■ Johnson had not been instigated Or recommended by him, and he would not 
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interfere' with any Presidential election, c 
violence and intimidation. 

The McClellan ticket in Tenneaaee was withdrawn, and etill the pei 
party continued to charge the Preeident with interfering in the electii 
notwithstanding he had publicly refused to do ao. 

The [President's call tor five hundred tlioueand men in July, which, 
not raised by the 5tli of ijeptember, would be drafted, was made a subject of 
public clamor and vituperation by the disloyal element, and even the friends 
of the President urged him to delay the call till after the election, as it 
might defeat and jeopardize the succeas of the Union elections. His reply 
WBfi that the soldiers were needed to reinforce the armies then in the field, 
and that it was hie duty to call for them, regardleaa of the consequences to 
himself— another instance in which the President sacrificed all personal and 
political coneideratioue for the public good. 

The result of the State elections gave hope and promise of succeas to 
Union party in the approaching Presidential election. The signal failure 
the Chicago Peace Convention to rally to the support of its nominees, 
loyal Democrats, gave assurance of Mr. Lincoln's triumph, and the auc 
of the Union party, and tlie success of our armies in the field indicated 
the days of the rebel Confederacy were nearly numbered. The Presidential 
canvass had been conducted hy the diaioyal element with a bitterness and 
malignity againat the President rarely, if ever, equaled ; 'but the President 
was too deeply enthroned in the hearts of the people for their calumny to be 
effective. The country was so thoroughly committed to the prosecution of 
the war and the policy of the President for the restoration of the Union, 
that all attempts to destroy the faith of the people in the President, wer§ 
abortive. The day of election finally came, and the results were as had 
anticipated. Every State bnt three gave majorities tor the Union candidal 
Two slave States — Delaware and Kentucky — and the State of New Jen 
gave tlieir votes for McClellan. Mr. Lincoln's majority on the popular 
was 411,428, and 212 of the 233 in the Electoral College. The election 
conducted with a solemnity and dignity unusual and unprecedented in tbH 
history of the country. Loyal citizens felt that the questions {involved were 
above all party considerations, and that upon the issue was the weal or woe, 
the restoration or final dissolution of our National unity. The heavy burden 
tliat had been carried by the President tor the past four years had been lifted 
from his shoulders hy the people. With that solemn oath always in mind, 
to preserve, protect and defend the constitution, with the interests of human- 
ity, the future of his country, and the destiny of a race, he had, weary 
worn, labored in and out of season for the consummation of these g 
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objects, and, with a heart full of Bympttthy and charity toward his enemies, 
and with devoUoa to humanity, he had striven |to do hia duty. And now 
well might the President feel that relief from the reBpooBibility that had 
nearly worn away his life. Hia policy for the National authority, and for the 
anity of the Republic, his Emancipation Proclamation, his plan for the recon- 
siractioD of the rebel States, had now been indorsed, and received the 
approval of the American people hy a majority unparalleled in the history of 
the Nation. To a large number of his fellow-citizens who called upon him to 
offer their congratulations, he said: " I am thankful to God for this approval 
of the people, but, while deeply gratified for this mark^of their confidence in 
me, if I know my own heart, my gratitude is free from any taint of personal 
triumph, I do not impugn the motives of anyone opposed to me. It is no 
pleasure for me to triumph over anyone. But I give thanks to tlie Almighty 
for this evidence of the people's resolution to stand by free government and 
the rights of humanity. This election has demonstrated that a people's 
Government can sustain a National election in the midst of a great civil war. 
Until now, it has not been known to the world that this was a possibility. It 
shows, also, how strong and sound we are. It also shows to the extent 
yet known, that we have more men now than we had when the war began. 
Gold is good in its place, but living, brave and patriotic men are better than 
gold." To a friend he said : "' Being only mortal after all, I should have 
been a little mortified if I had been beaten in this canvass before the people, 
but that sting would have been compensated by the thought that the people 
had notified me that all my official respCHiBibilitiea were soon to be lifted 
from my shoulders." The result of the election, giving joy, hope and assur- 
ance of ultimate success to the Union cause, demolished the last expectation 
and hope of the rebel Confederacy. The result showed conclusiyely that 
there would be no change in the course and policy of the Government for 
the suppression of the rebellion. Events were now rapidly culminating, 
giving the rebel leaders no hope that their final defeat and overthrow could 
long be averted, and still, with that indomitable persistence peculiar to all 
Americana, in what they believe is right, there was no giving way until the 
last struggle was made and the unavoidable overthrow should come. Amidst 
the cares of office and the excitements incident to the satisfactory results 
and congratulations following the election, the President found time to write 
and forward the following touchinK, sympathetic letter to a vridow lady : 
" EiBcuTrvB Mansion, Wassinoton, November 21, 1864. 
" Dkak Madam: I have been shown in the files of the War Department 
a statement of the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts, that yon are the 
mother of five sons, who have died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel 
how weak and fruitless must be any words of mine, which should attempt 
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to be given you from a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot refrain from 
tendering to you the consolations that may be found in the thanks of the 
Kepublic they died to save. I pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage 
the anguish of your bereavement, and leave you only the cherished memory 
of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid 
so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. Yours very sincerely and 
respectfully, Abraham Lincoln.'' 

*'To Mks. Bixby, Boston, Mass.'' 



CHAPTER XLV. 



Experience Iiad taught the adminiet ration and the American people aome 
neefdl lessons relative to the rebellion, and the means &nd forces necessary to 
Babdue it, in the military operaUana during the past three yeara. The idea of 
the yonthern people that they were superior in brayery and valor to the 
Yankees, andtbat notioa of the Northern citizens that two or three Union 
victories would bring the rebels into submission and terms, had long since 
been discarded. That principle of military tactics fuliy established that 
armies operating on an interior line in their own country, with their base of 
enpplies in their rear and always ut command, are equal to double their num- 
bers of equal valor operating on an exterior line of operations, had been fully 
demonstrated by experience. The action of the Union armies after having 
given battle euecesBfully, and then failing to follow up their euccessea with 
immediate anil repeated attacks, in many instances, had often proven but 
little less tliaa a defeat. 

With the experience of three years of the Government to subdue and put 
down the rebellion, at this period these faints became vividly apparent to the 
adauniatration : That if the rebellion was put down it must be done speedily ; 
that it must be done by military force, by rapid and repeated attacks, until 
the rebel armies were entirely defeated. And to effect this, tlie Union 
. armies must be largely in exeeas of numbers to the rebel forces. The military 
operations of lSfi4 were orgaiiized with these objects in view. It was a time 
in which all the energies and resources of the Government were brought into 
requisition. It was intendej that such results and success should follow, 
that the people would be aatiafied that the end of the rebellion was at hand, 

I and that peace would follow, and the National authority would soon bo estab- 
blished over all the rebellious States. To the grand armies oi^nidng under 

I Generals Grant and Sherman was the principal interest manifested by the 
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there were operations of troojis under other officers which should be noted. 
An attempt was made early in February, hy a jrartion o£ the Union troopB 
under General Gillmore In Florida, to asBiat the Union element in that State 
to reorganize under the National Government, but the attempt proved a fail- 
ure at that time. General Sherman, from Vickeburg, and General Smith, 
from Memphis, with a heavy force oi cavalry were eucceastul in destroying 
railroads and supplies, and cutting off communications in the enemy's int«rior. 
General Kilpatrick made hia famous raid and dash on Richmond, blowing op 
the locks of the Kanawha canal, destroying railroads and telegraph commnni- 
catione, and dashing within the defenses of the rebel capital. In March, 
General Bank's expedition up Red river proved a failure. In the capture of 
Fort Pillow in April by the rebel forces, occurred aa outrage unparalleled in 
the history of the war. The garrison, after the surrender, composed of some 
three hundred coloredsoldiers, women and children, were butchered, and their 
white ofHcora met the same fate ; and this butchery was approved by the 
Southern papers. No historic event of modern times has a parallel of like 
atrocity and barbarity. 

In April, General Sherman had collected hie forces at Chattanooga, while 
directly in his front was General Johnson, with the rebel army, awaiting the 
movement of the Union forces. General Meade, with the Army of the 
Potomac, waa on the banks of the Bapidan, with General Lee immediately in 
front. It was now apparent that the last great struggle was near at hand. 
The Confederacy had, by conscription and all the appliances of their absoluta 
Government, collected in every available man for the great, and as they had 
reason to believe, their final effort for succeBs. General Grant's appointment 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Union armies met the approval of the loyal 
citizens. He had visited the Army of the West, and in consi 
General Sherman, all the plans of the campaign had been perfected, when 
returned to Washington and assumed the general direction and movement 
all the armies in the field. The administration had made every exertion 
place all the men and material desired at his disposal. The confidence of tbe 
President in General Grant was fully expressed in a letter to bim, m which 
the President said : " The particulars of your plans I neither know or seek to 
know. You are vigilant and self-reliant, and, pleased with this, I wish not 
to obtrude any restraints nor constraints upon you." General Grant said, in 
response to Mr. Lincoln's letter; " From ray first entrance into the volun- 
teer service of my country to the present day, I never have had cause of com- 
plaint. Indeed, since the promotion which placed me in command of all the 
armies, and in view of the great responsibility and importance of succass, I 
have been astonished at the readiness with which everything asked for 
has been yielded, without even an explanation being asked." With 
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general plan ot the movements of the troops and outline of the campaign the 
President was in full accord with General Grant, while the minor details and 
moTsmeuts of the troopa were left entirely under hia direction, 

The military aucceasea o£ Generals Giant and Sherman in the West had 
given them popularity which was the outgrowth of confidence, nobly and 
brilliantly won, and they entered upon the great work before them, eouacioua 
of this confidence repoaed in them by the armies under their commands, and 
by Union citiKena and the administration. Encouraged and [atrengthened by 
this trust and confidence, they were determined that those eipectations 
should not be disappointed. Every preparation having been made, the 
Army of the Potomac, under the immediate command of General Meade, but 
directed by General Grant, on the 3d day of May broke up camp, crossed the 
• Rapidan and cornmeneed its march toward Richmond on the right of General 
Lee 'B positions. The croaaing of the river waa effected without opposition, 
and on Wednesday followiag commenced the battles of the Wildernesa. The 
fighting of this first day waa prolonged until late in the evening with no 
materia! or decisive resulta, except that the Union army had aucceaafully 
eetabliahed iteelf firmly on the right of General Lee'a poaition and was in 
position to aasume the offensive on the morrow. A general advance was 
ordered by General Grant at daylight, in which both armies were actively 
engaged. The battle raged during the day along Jthe whole line, with varied 
BuccesB on both eidea, and only closed on the approach of darkness. The 
lose on the Union side during the two days' fighting, killed and wounded, 
was near 15,000 men, while that of the rebels was not less. General Grant 
waa able to hold his [roaition at the close of the day. On Saturday, there 
■waa BOme fighting in the morning in front, but it was soon apparent that 
General I^e was falling back to Spottaylvania Court-houae, for which place 
General Grant at once puslied his whole array. On Sunday, General Grant 
! vicinityof Spotteylvania Court-house, and 
position. Considerable fighting had taken 
base for supplies, had been taken and 
Sunday night. On Monday, the 9th, the 
confronting each other, and on that day and Tuesday the fighting 
was renewed, and waa continued on Thursday. The reault of that day waa a 
brilliant Huccesa for the Union armies. A disiiatoh to Secretary Stanton from 
General Grant, eays: "The eighth day of battles closes, leaving between 
three thousand and four thousand prisoners in our hands, two Generals and 
over thirty pieces of artillery." The enemy fell back and fortified. After 
the Bucceasea of the I3th the armies remained inactive aeveral days. The 
Union army receiving reinforcements and supplies, sending the sick and 
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woundsd ta tlie hoBpituls^at Wusiiington atid the rebel priaonera to tl 
prison depots. On tbe 20th Genera! Grant ordered a new flank movement 
the right of the enemy'e position, and this flank movement was continued 
with sueceaa until the Union army reached and crossed the Pamunky, with 
the Whil« House as a base of supplieH, General Lee, with the 
army, followed on an interior line, and again confronted General (irant 
his position. Here a series of battles opcurred, General Grant endeavorii 
to force Lee back from his positions, but after several attempts he found the 
enemy too strongly posted and too well supported for his positions to be taken 
by assault. Previous to this time, General Butler, from Fortress Monroe, 
with a large force, had ascended James river, taken City Point and fortified 
and held Burmiida Hundred. This was a very important and strategic move- 
ment in the plan of General Grant's campaign. In the meantime. General 
Sheridan's cavalry raid, in rear of the ememy's forces from Spottsylvania, 
was an expedition bold in ita conception, successful in its results, while our 
army was receiving all needful supplies. The supplies of the enemy were 
destroyed by General Sheridan, and their railroad communication were cut_ 
and so impeded that their position became daily more precarious and suppli 
were more difficult to obtain. General Grant, finding the enemy too stri 
in front, conceived and carried out his favorit* strategic movement, whi( 
was so suceessful at Vicksburg, and thatwas to plant hisarmy on tbe en 
communications by railroads in the rear of Sichmond, and hold the 
army there until their supplies were exhausted, or compel them to come 
their intrenchmetits and give the Union army battle on equal terms, whii 
he so much desired. On the night of tbe 12th of June, after every pre) 
ration had been made, the army commenced its flank movement for Jai 
river. The movement was entirely successful and a surprise to 
who were nnable ta ofi'er any resifltance: and on Tuesday night the TFi 
army had crossed the James river and taken position south of Btchmond. 
was General Grant's aim, after crossing the Bapidan, if possible, to bring 
a decisive action and crush General Lee's army before reaching Richmond; 
but, from the character of the country, its unusual facilities for defense, and 
the skill of the rebel General, this desirable abject could not be efiected. 

A aeries of victories and advantages had been gained, and in a campaign 
of forty days the enemy had been forced back from the Rapidan to Richmond, 
but no decisive results had been obtained. Heavy losses had been sustained 
by the Union army, while the rebels had suffered severely. General Grant 
had now placed his army under his immediate command, in a position where 
he conld hold tlie rebel army under Lee in Richmond, while he would strike 
at the lite of the rebellion in other parts of tbe rebel Confederacy. While. 
Grant was holding Lee in Richmond, it was evident that the rebel Genei 
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had but few men to spare to aBHiHt his f ubordinates in other parts of the 
Confederacy. 

On the 2d day of May, simultaneous with General Grant's movement for 
Bichmond, Genetal Sherman sent Lie army in advance from Chattanooga, 
the objective point being Atlanta. His army consisted of Uiree corps com- 
manded by Generals Thomas, Mcl'herson and Schofleld, numbering 98,797 
men and 254 gima. In this march of General Sherman's similar obstacles 
were to be overcome, as in the advance on Richmond, with this additional 
difficulty, that each day's advance carried the army still further from ita base 
of supplies to which the avenues must be kept open, while the eaemy had the 
advajitage of positions, and a thorough knowledge of the field of operations, 
and an interior Une of communications for supplies and reinforcementa. The 
object of this campaign was brilliant in conception, baxerdous in its execution 
and grand and successful in its results. General Sherman, in his advance, 
adopted the tactics of feeling his enemy in front, and if too strongly posted 
to move on his flank ; and, thus fighting and flanking from day to day, he 
drove Johnson from Ringold, Buzzards Roost, Resaca, Kensaw Mountain, 
Dalton to Atlanta. A series of battles had been fought during this advance, 
and, in all, the advantage remained with the Union forces. On the approach 
of the Union army to Atlanta, Johnson was superceded in command of the 
rebel army by General Hood, who at once assumed the offensive. Hood's 
flrst attack on the Union lines.was on the 22d day of July. He was repulsed 
with a loss o! eight thousand raen. On the 28th and 31st, General Hood 
, renewed his attacks and was repulsed and defeate<i, in the three engage- 
ments having lost half his army. lie then retreated behind the defenaee of 
Atlanta. Here, within the defenses, the rebel army remained a month 
besieged, while General Sherman was destroying the railroads in different 
directions leading from Atlanta. General Hood, finding he could not escape 
from the net that was being woven, evacuated the town, and Atlanta was 
occupied by General Sherman and his victorious army September 2d. General 
Hood then set oat to destroy Sherman's communications, but being defeated 
at every point, he started on a grand march tor Nashville, hoping to retrieve 
his losees and disgrace. General Sherman sent back to General Thomas, 
vlio was in command there, a portion of his army and material of war, and 
then made preparation for finishing up his march through Georgia. 




During the year 1864, eeveral changes occuiTecl in the Cftbioet. 
close of the iiBCftl j'enr, June 30th, Mr. Ohaae, Secretary of the Treaf 
dered the resignation of his office to the Fresiilent, which was accepted. The 
office had been administered with diBtiuguiehed ability and succeHS by Mr. 
ChaBe, and the resigoatioD wae unexpected. The immediate cause was Bfud 
to h&ve been a conflict of opinion between the Secretary and the PreBideat 
relative to appointmenta in Mr. Chaee'e department, but witliont doabt there 
were personal causes growiug out of Mr. Chase's aspirations for the Prea- 
dency. The President tendered the appointment, to ffil the vacancy, to Ex- 
Governor Todd of Ohio, who declined the honor, when the President named 
W. P. Feeaenden of Maine, a member of the United States Senate, and Chair- 
man of its Finance Committee, who reluctantly consented to accept, after 
much personal solicitation, by the President. 

Mr. Fessenden.who had given a cordial support to the financial 
of Secretary Chase, upon entering on his new office pursued the poUoy of 
predecessor with ranch judgment and discretion. In giving notice to 
public of the readiness of the Treasurj- Department to receive subscripti< 
to a new issue of 300,000,000 ol seven-thirties convertible into bonds, 
Baid to the people of the United States: " The circumstances nnder whii 
this loan is asked for and your aid involved, though differing widely from the 
existing state of affairs three years ago, are such as afford equal encourage- 
ment and security. Time, while proving that the struggle for National 
waa to exceed in duration and severity our worst anticipations, has 
National strength and National resources an extent alike unexpected 
remarkable, exciting equal astonishment at home and abroad. Three 
of war have burdened you with a debt whlcii but three years since woi 
have seemed beyond your ability to meet. Yet the accumulated wealth 
productive energies of tho Nation have proved to be so vast that it was boi 
with comparative ease, and a peaceful future would hardly feel its weigl 
262 
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Ab a price paid for National existence and the preservation of free inBtitutions, 
it doee not deserve a moment's consideration. Thus far the war has been 
snpported and carried on as it only could have been — by a people resolved, at 
whatever cost of blood and treasure, to transmit unimpaired to posterity tlie 
system of free Government bequeathed to them by the great men who framed 
it. This deliberate and patriotic resolve has developed a power surprising 
even to themselyes. It has shown that in lees than a century a nation has 
arisen nneurpassed in vigor and exhaustless in resources, able to conduct 
through a series of years a war on its most gigantic scale, and finding itself, 
when near its close, almost unimpaired in all the malerial elements of power. 
It has at the present moment great armies in the field facing an enemy appar- 
ently approaching a period of utter exhauation, but still struggling with a 
force, the greater and more desperate as it seems, and because it sees the 
near approach of a Snal and fata] consummation." 

In December, Attorney-General Edward Bates of Missouri resigned his 
ofGce in the Cabinet, and was succeeded by Jamea Speed of Kentucky. 

An important vacancy occurred in the United States Supreme Court by 
the death, on the 12th day of October, of Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice. The 
friends of Mr. Chase, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, at once urged that the 
appointment of Mr. Chase would be eminently proper, and that he possessed 
in a high degree qualifications for that important office, There was much 
antagonism to the appointment, and the President in this case, as was his 
usual custom, was ready and willing to hear all the argmnents for and against 
tTie appointment, which ho had from the first decided to make. Those who 
tried to infiuence and arouae the prejudiees of the President against the 
appointment, by urging that Mr. Chase had used the patron^e of his depart- 
ment to advance hia own aspirations for the Presidency, vexed him, becaiise 
it intimated that he could be infiuenced by [lersonal and selfish motives. To 
a friend he said that there were two considerations that would control him in 
the appointment — first, the man appointed must be an anti-slavery man from 
principle I and second, he must thoroughly understand the financial policy of 
the Government. Those principles being posBeased by Mr. Chase in an 
I eminent degree, his appointment was sent into the Senate on the second day 
■ of the session, and was unanimously confirmed by that body. 
I The President's message at the meeting of Congress, in December, 1864, 

W was an able, interesting, huainesa. State paper. The condition of our foreign 
r relations was stated as being reasonably satisfactory. After briefly review- 
ing the financial and other department reports, the President passed to the 
presentation of bis views on the leading question of the domeatic interests, in 
L relation to the war and the continuance of slavery in the country, Said he: 
m " Important movements have occurred during the year to the efTeet of 
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moulding aociety tor the durability of the "Union, and although ehort'cil com* 
plele success, are much in the right direction. That twelve thousand citAteaa 
in each of tlie States of Arkansas and Louisiana have organized loyal State 
Governments with free constitutious, and are earnestly etruggling to maintai 
and administer them. The moveiuent in the same dirortion, more extenfli* 
tliough less deiinite, in Mieaouri, Kentucky and TennesHee, should not 
overlooked. But Maryland presents the example of complete success. Mai 
land is secure to liberty and Union for al! the future. The genius of 
rebellion will no more claim Maryland. Like another foul spirit driveii out 
it may seek to tear her, but it vrill woo her no more. 

" At the last session of Congress a proposed amendment of the constjta- 
tion, abolishing slavery throughout the United States, passed the Senate, but 
failed for tlie lack of the re(|uisite two-thirds vole in the House of Represent- 
ativea. The present is the same Congress, and the members are nearly 
flame, and without questioning the wisdom or patriotism of those who 
in the opposition, I venture to recommend the reconsideration and pi 
of the measure at the present session." The President then DOt«d the 
that, notwithstanding the drain and losses by the war on the voting popula- 
tion, that in twenty-four loyal and border States the increase in the rote, 
during the three and a half years of the war, was 145,751, demonstrating the 
tact that we have more men now than when the war began. 

Of the position of the Government toward the rebellion, the President 
Bftid; " Material resources are now more complete and abundant than ever. 
The National resources then are unexhausted and, as we believe, inexhaust- 
ible. The public purpose to re-establish and maintain tlie National authority 
is unchanged and, as we believe, unchangeable. The manner of contiDuing 
the effort remains as chosen. After a careful consideration of all the evidence 
accessible, it seems to mo that no attempt at negotiation with the insurgent 
leader would result in any good. He would not accept of anything short of 
the severance of the "Union. His declarations to this effect are explicit and 
often repeated. He does tiot attempt to deceive us. He affords ub no excuse 
to deceive ourselves. We cannot voluntarily yield it. Between him and us 
the issue is distinct, simple and inflexible. It is an issue which can only be 
tried by war and decided by victory. I£ we yield, we are beaten. If the 
Bouthem people fail him, he is beaten. Either way it will be the victozy and 
defeat following war. What is true, however, of him who leads the insurgent 
cause is not necessarily true of those who follow. Although he cannot ao 
accept the Union, they can. Some of them, we know, already desire peace 
and reunion. The number of such may increase. They can at any moment 
have peace ; simply by laying down their arms and submitting to the 
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NmHonal authority under the conHtitiition. After bo much, the Government 
could not, i( it would, maintain var aguinet them. The loyal people woald 
not BUBtain or allow it. If questions elionid remain we would adjust them hy 
the peaceful means of legislation, confereiii^e, eourta and votes. The way is 
Btitl open to alt, but the time may coiue, probably will come, when public 
duty ahall demand that it be closed, and that in lieu, more vigorous menanres 
than heretofore Hhull be adopted. In presenting the abandonment of armed 
reaietance to the National authority on the part of the insurgentH, as the only 
indiepenenble condition to ending tlie war on tbe part of the Uovernment, I 
retract notliing as to nlavery. I repeat the declaration made a year ago, and 
that while I remain in my present position, I shall nut attempt to retract or 
modify the Emancipation Proclamation. Nor shall I return to slavery any 
person who is free by the terms of that proclamation, or by any acts of Con- 
' gress. It the jieople should, by whatever mode or means, make it an 
executive duty to re-enslave such persons, another — not i — must be their 
iastrumcnt to perform it. In stating a single condition of peace, I mean 
aimply to say that the war will cease on the part of the Government when- 
«ver it shall have ceased on the pait of those who began it." 

We can a|)propriately close tliis chapter with the following proclamation 
issued bv President Lincoln for a day of National thanks^ving, to be observed 
November 24, 18<i4 : " It has pleased Almighty God to prolong our National 
life another year, defending us with His guardian tare againsl unfriendly 
designe from abroad, and vonchsafed to us in His mercy, many and signal 
victories over the enemy, who ia of our own household. It has pleased our 
Heavenly Father to favor as well our citizena in their homes as our soldiers 
in tlieir camps and our sailors on the rivers and seas, with unustuil beultti. 
He has largely augmented our free population by emancipation and by emi- 
gration, while He has opened to ns new sources of wealth, and has crowned 
the labor of our working men in every department of industry with abundant 
reward. Moreover, He has been pleased to animate and inspire our minds 
and hearts with fortitude, courage and resolution sufficient for the great trial 
of civil war, into which we have been brought by our adherence, as a Nation, 
to the cause of freedom and humanity, and to afford to us reasonable hopes 
ol an ultimate and happy deliverance from al! our dangers and afflictions. 

'' Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, do 
hereby appoint and set apart tbe last Thursday in November next aa a day 
■which I desire to be observed by all my fellow-citizens, wherever they may 
be, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer to Almighty God, the beniftcent 
Creator and Ruler of the Universe ; and I do further I'ecomreiend to my fei- 
low-citisena aforesaid, that on that occasion they do reverently humble tbem- 
Belvea in the du?t, and from thence offer up penitent and fervent prayers and 
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aupplications to tbe <j 
bleeaings of peace, i 



<jrreat Disposer of events for a. return of tlie inestiinati 
I and hurmony throughout the land which i 
pleased Him to assign as a dwelling place for ourselves and our 
throughout all generutions." 

While our good President was ueing alt the means and appliam 
loyal people were placing in his hands for tbe restoration of the "Union, i 
the subjugation to the National authority of tboee who were in am 
it, how fervently does he call upon hie fellow-citizens for their prayers i 
BupplicaUonB to the Great Giver of all our blessings tor a return of " peac 
union and harmony," in our land, carrying with these invocations a 
Christian love and brotherhood, which would gladly receive tbe return of H 
misled, misguided and erring members of tbe Union, in that spirit of f 
giveness and charity, wliich would make the reunion again a blessing U 
and reunite in bonds of fraternal unity and affection never again to be si 
ered, a brotherhood of States i which would malce our Nation wonderful in- fl 
rBHonrees and advance:nents to a higher civilization, and the admiratioa9 
the world — a refuge for the down-trodden and oppressed of every land^ 
people honored and respected at home and abroad, and a dwelling placefl 
be desired " for ourselves and our posterity throughout all generatiu 
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CHAPTER XLVII, 



1 V1CT0BIBB — SHEBMAN's 



II flEOKOIA DEFEAT OF HOOD. 



Simultaneoualy with the news of the evacuation of Atlanta by tlie rebel 
tarcfsB, camethe pleasing intelligence of the brilliant operations of Commodore 
FaiTBgut'a fleet in the capture of the important fortresaee nt tlio entrance to 
Mobile baj*. 

In AuguBt, 1864, General Sheridan was appointed to the command of the 
middle division of tlie department, including the protection of Washington 
and Northern Virginia. His operationa up to the 15th of September were 
confined to strengthen and protect the line of the Potomac. On the 18th the 
offensive was taken, which resulted on the 10th in &n attack of the Union 
foroeB on General Early's army at Opeiinan Creek, which terminated, after a 
atabbom resistance by the rebels, in their complelo defeat, and in their retreat 
to Winchester, from which place they were forced back to Fisher's Hill. 
Here the rebel forces were again assaiied by the Union troops, and after a 
sharp engagement tlie rebels were routed with great loss, and darkness alone 
saved Early's army from total defeat and destruction. In those engagements 
Sheridan captured, on the field, twenty-five hundred prieonertt, and in the 
hospitals at Winchester he found two tliousand woimded. The loss of the 
enemy in killed, wounded and prisoners exceeded six thousand. The Union 
loss was forty-five hundred. 

Sheridan followed up his successes until he entered Staunton, on the li6th, 
where a large amount of stores and i^uppljes for the rebel army had been 
collected ; these were taken and destroyed. From this point, Ueneral Sher- 
idan fell back to Strasbiirg, covering the approaches to Winchester and the 
Jilanassas railroad to Port Royal. On the loth of October, General Sheridan 
was called to Washington on imi)ortant business, leaving General Wright in 
command. General Early, having received re-enforcements, first made hifl 
appearance in the vicinity of the Union army on the 17th, and a body of his 
infantry and cavalry made some demonstration on the right of the Union 
forces. On the morning of the 19th the rebels renewed the attack, under 



cover of a. heavy fog, and advanced in force on the center and right of 
Union army. The attack was a Burpriso ; tlie center was forced back with 
the left; a part of the artillery of the 19th corpa was captured, which 
turned upon the Union forcRa. The 6th corps was changed from its positi 
to cover the retreat of the other corps. Meanwhile tlie enemy 
following up their socceeBee. They had gained and taken poHBeBsion of 
campB and position, which were occupied in the morning by the Union (oroi 
Affairs were in this condition when General Sheridan arrived at Winche»t 
from Washington. Fugitives from the Union army first gave him nolJca 
the Union disaBter, at 10 a. h. At 11 a. m. he arrived on the battlefii 
having rode sisteen miles in forty minutes. Aa he met the Union forces 
retreat, he waved his hat and said : " Tarn about, boyn, we are going t 
camps; if I had been here tliia would not have happened." He at 
applied his whole energies to change the results of the mominR. He quiel 
united the different corps and formed a strong line of battle, juat in time to 
repulse an attack of the enemy, which wan followed up with an advance of 
the whole line, routing and driving the rebels, and capturing forty-thi 
pieces of artillery and many prisoners. The victory was complete — i 
intervened, which prevented greater results. 

The successes of the Union army were followed up, and 
General Sheridan, in Ids third report, completes the narrative of Early's 
aignal and finished defeat. This ended the last rebel attempt to invade the 
free Statea by the Shenandoah valley. Sheridan ended his campaign 
days. His loss was aixteeu thousand. During the campaign, Early'a 
was, killed and wounded, ten thousand; prisOBers, thirteen thousand, 
may be stated that his army was, in efficiency and efiect, entirely destrO] 
For energy and rapidity this campaign of Sheridan's was the most lirilli 
and efficacious of the war. 

On the 22d of October, President Lincoln addressed a letter of congral 
ti on to General Sheridan, and said : "With great pleasure I tender to 
and yonr brave army the thanks of the Nation, and my own pHraonal 
ration and gratitude, tor the month's operations in the Shenandoah Talli 
and especially for the splendid work of October 19th." These BUeceasfnl afi) 
brilliant victories in the Shenandoah valley were but a part of the plan which 
General Grant was directing from his tent, on the bank of James river. It 
was the polity of the Commander-in-Chief, while holding the main army 
the rebellion firmly in Richmond, to take advantage of this restraint 
operating vigorously by bis Lieutenants in other portiona of the Rebel 
tederacy- It was desirable to capture Richmond, but Hie delay only 
mented the certainty of final success, and insured the successful 
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ill distant quarters, which were graduaily underminiug the liie o( the rebellion 
and deetroying its military and commercial reeourceB. During this period 
General Grant had, step by step, pushed hie lines of circiimvallation steadily 
westward, closing the rebels' communications by the Woldon railroad, and 
gaining a position by which lie could seriously tlireaten the Sonthside railroad. 
On the 9th of Nove«iber, General Slierman issued bis orders tor a new 
military campaign through Georgia, the objective point being Savannah, as a 
new base on the seaboard. Having given instructions relative to the march. 
General Sherman assembled his forces at Atlanta. He sent the sick, wounded 
and snrpluB stores to Chattanooga, and then dismantled the railroad to that 
point. He then destroyed all the slurehoiises, depot buildinge and machine 
shops, and all public property which might be made available by the rebels 
for the purposes of war. He put his array in iljotion in two divisions, the 
right wing, under General Howard, left Atlanta on the 12th of November, 
followed on the 14th by the left, under General Slocum. The divisiona 
marched on parallel linen following the two railroads that traversed the State. 
The most stretiuous efforts were made by the rebels to check the march of the 
Union army, but the eiTorts were EruitlesB and of no avail. 

On the 22d of November, General Slocum's division reached Milledgeville 
in seven days from Atlanta — ninety-five miles. Here the army remained three 
days. Large numbers of horses and mules, and large quantities of provisions 
of various kinds were obtained on the march, and the army fared sumptuoBHly 
every day. During the march the cavalry roamed tlu-oughout the adjacent 
counties, destroying the railroads in every direction, meeting with no serious 
resietance. From Milledgeville, the armies moved to Millen, a distance oE 
aeventy-flve miles, in eight days. The object in the moderate movements of 
the army was to give time to destroy the railroads in every direction. From 
MUlen to Savannah, seventy-nine miles, General Sherman made rapid 
inarches, reaching, on the 9th of December, the canal which connects the 
Ogeecbee wilh Savannah river at a point ten miles west of the city. Com- 
municutions were immediately opened with Admiral Dahlgren's fleet in Port 
Royal harbor, in which General Howard said : 

"Sib — We have met with perfect siiccesB thus far. The troops are in fine 
Bpiiits and near by. Renpectfully, A. O. Howarh, 

Major-General, commanding right wiug of the Army." 
This was the first intelligence direct from Sherman's array, and it com- 
pletely dispelled all fears and doubts as to the complete success of the cam- 
paign. On the 10th, General Sherman advanced to within five miles of 
L Savannah, and immediately made preparations for the capture of Fort Mc- 
K Atlister, which was the key to the city from the interior. Accordingly a 
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division of the 15th corpH, under General Hazen, was sent forward c 
13th, Eiud the fort was talien hy aa assault and siurendered, with its entire 
garrison and stores. The Union loaa was ninety, killed and wounded. 

General Sherman, with hie amriy, was twenty-seven days marching 
from Atlanta to Savannah. The distance was over three hundred miles, 
His loss during the famous march in the entire command was sixty-three 
ofilcers and men killed, three hundred and forty-fi.ve ofHcers and men 
wounded and two hundred and fifty-nine men missing. On the 14tli ofl 
December, the city was closely invested, and General Sherman wae in faJH 
communication with the fleet under Admiral Dahlgren, who waa prepared IjB 
bring all his available force to operate in connection with the army. Genera," 
Hardee, the rebel commander in the city, anticipating an aaaault, and feeling 
confident that it could not be auocesafully reaiated, after burning the navy- 
yard, and blowing up the rebel ironclad vessels on the morning of the 20tfa 
with the main body of hia forces, escaped from the city by croasing the rivj 
to the cauaeway and marched towards Charleston on the cauaeway road. 
the morning of the 2lHt, the city was occuj-icd by a division of the Unts 
army, and the captures included eight hundred jiriaoiiera, one hundred aa| 
fifty piecea of artillery, thirteen locomotives, one hundred and ninety c. 
three ateamere, thirty tliousand bales of cotton and a large quantity < 
ammunition and other material of war. On the 22d, General Bhennan » 
the following message to the President : 

"Sa-VANhah, Ga., December 22, 1S64,J 

"To Eis ExcBLLKNcv, PBEsniENT LINCOLN — T beg leave to present I 
you aa a Christmas gift, the city of Savannah, with one hundred and £ 
heavy gone and plenty of ammunition, and also about twenty-Sve thousan 
bales of cotton. W. T. Shbbman, Major-Generftl.": 

The President returned thanks for the gift, but more particularly to tj 
General and his brave aoldiera and otBcers for their operations in obtainiq 
and securing the gift. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Savannah, called by the Mayor, the 27th of 
December, to take into consideration mattera pertaining to the present and 
future welfare of the city, it waa largely attended, and the following resolu- 
tion, with othera, was adopted: "That we accept the aituation, and in 
language of the President of the United States, aeek to have peace by layis 
down our arms and submitting to the National authority under the constiq 
tion." 

General Grant wrote to Sherman December 19th : " I congratulate j 
and the brave ofllcers and men under your command on the succensful t 
minatlon of your most brilliant campaign, I never had a doubt of the n 
When apprebenatona tor your safety were expressed by the President,'] 



assured him tliat »-ith the army you had, and with you in command of it, 
there wae no danger that you would reach salt water in eome place. But 
I Hhottld not have (elt the aame security — in fact 1 would not have intruBteil 
the expedition to any other living commander." 

We now turn to the rehel operationa in Tennesnee. General Hood, after 
being forced by General Slierman back from the Union army's line of com- 
innnications from Chattanooga to Atlanta, prepared for hia advance into 
Tennessee in accordance with instructions, and with the intention, as 
announced by JeFferson Davis, of inflicting a serious blow, which would aid 
the rebel cause. It was several weeks before Uood began his advance, when 
General Thomas withdrew his forces to Franklin, eighteen miles south of 
Nashville. General SchofiBld was in command at Franklin, his forces con- 
siating of General Stanley's 4th and General Cases 23d corps, and a few regi- 
ments recently mustered into the service. On the 30th of November, General 
Schofield occupied Franklin and formed his line of battle, both flanks resting 
on the Harpeth river. The rebels moved to the attack at 4 p. m. Tfie first 
assault was made on Wagner's brigades, who maintained the contest until 
they were overpowered and fell back in confusion, losing eight guns. The 
center Une was broken, and ruin seemed certain, when General Opdjke, com- 
manding the first brigade of Wagner's division within the works, seeing what 
was taking place, without orders from his superior, gave the order to hie 
<!Onunand, "First brigade, forward to the works," he leading his brigade. 
He forced the rebels back and restored the Union line. On the day after tlie 
battle. General Stanley wrote to General Thomas, stating that the charge of 
Opdyke with his brigade saved the army from a serious defeat. The rebels 
made four distinct attacks to regain their advantage, but Opdyke held his 
position, and they were repulsed with fearful slaughter. They continued 
their attempts until midnight, when Schofield withdrew the Union forces. 
The Confederate loHS WHS estimated at six thousand, among them Generals 
Cleburn, Gist, Adams, Htahl and Granbury were killed ; Brown, Carter, 
Maingault, Quarles, Coektral and Hcott were wounded and Gordon captured. 
The Union loss was twenty-three hundred. The battle at Franklin was a 
most important one in securing victory to the Union forces in TeaneBsee. 
On the night after the battle, General Schofield withdrew his forces within 
■the defenses of Nashville. The enemy followed and planted their troops within 
sight of the city, throwmg up a line of intrenchments, extending on each 
-flank to the Cumberland river. For two weeks both armies stood confronting 
each other. The weather soon became intensely cold, and Hood's army 
suffered much in consequence. At length, on the 15th of December, General 
Thomas aasmned the offensive and commenced a series of attacks on the 
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eueiiiy, wbidi wiire fiiUowed Up for two succesMve days witliout cessationj 
and resulted in the disauCroaa defeat of the Confederate amiy. Their line a 
defense hopeleesly broken, they fled in confuflion through Brentwood Fassj 
pursued by the 4th corps. This was continued until darkness prevented fuM 
ther puranit. The retreat of the rebels continue4l beyond llie TeiineBse 
river. The pursuit waa followed up by the Union forteB until tlie l!5th o 
December, when General Thomas ordered the pursuit to cense. The result^ 
of the Tennessee campaign were summed up and reported. The Union loi 
in killed and wounded, aiity-one hundred, and eight hundred misaing, 
rebel loaa, twenty thouaand kilted, wounded and prisoners, and sixty-eign 
pieces of artillery captured. Thia statement would imply a loss of one-hat 
of Hood's arniy, mustered for the invaKiun of Tennessee. The ek 
year found Tennessee freed fiom the presence of a rebel «riny, and t 
invasion from which ao much had been expected by the enemy turned into | 
diaasirous flight. The retreat of Hood into Mississippi was followed by hll 
removal from his command at hia own request. For the first time ii 
a great rebel army had been aanihilated. General Grant might well t 
" Thomas haa done magnificently." This was his habit. He ne\ 
battle. lie saved the Union army at Chickamauga. He was said to t 
slow. The rebels thought he was very sure. 

Daring the flrat sIk uonthn pre eding January 1 186Ii, the aucosBR of ti 
Union arms in all d rect ons 1 al nsp red hope an 1 onfldence, amounting fl 
almost a certainly tl at tie lavs of tie rebel! oi were nearly numbered 
Grant had planted 1 a arm n tl e rear of B I mond, and held Lee ani 
his army with a gnp that could not he broke '^lleridlln had destroyai 
Early's army in tie \alley of the Siena loal 'ihennan h;id made bM 
victorious march from C hatLtnooga to Atlanta, and from there to ^avanoatt'^ 
Thomas had defeated Hood and sent him back to Mississippi, with tlie loss 
of halt of his army, and the remainder of hia forces utterly demoralised. 
Price hart been routed, defeated and driven out of Missouri. Geaeral C&nby 
was operating fur tlie (.iipture of Mobile, and the ports of CharlestonJ^ 
Savannah and Mobile were effluently closed aijainst the introduction < 
supplies for tlie Confederal y 

In the C'onfederacy, were discontent, discord, and a dei^pairing call In 
help which could not be misunderstood. In their despair they were ready ti 
call upon tlie negroes for help. The commanding (.ieneral demanded tlifl 
measure as seemingly the only recourse for tlie salvation of the Confederac 
It was a moiirful call, a call to the slaves to rivet again the chains which h 
been broken. But the call for help was like the call of one in dospair ■ 
ao help at hand. 
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The most important iiienBure pitSBed by CongreBB at its thirty-eighth 
aesBioD, or at any previous HeHsion, viaa tlie passage of the amendment to the 
constitution abolishing slavery in all the States, by the decisive vote of one 
hundred and nineteen to fifty-six. This hill, it will be remembered, passed 
the 8euute at the iirevious eettsion, but failed to receive the requisite two- 
thirds vote in the House. At the maeting of Congress in December, the 
President, in liis message to that body, had recommended and nrged its 
passage during the aesoioh. The bill viAH as follows: 

"Be it rerohed, by the Henate and House of Representatives in Congress 
asaembled, two-thirds of both Houses eonuurring. That the following articles 
be proposed to tlie Legislatures of tlie several t^tates as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States ; when ratified hy three-fourths of said 
Legiatatures, shull be valid to all iiitetit and purposes ati a part of said consti- 
tution, namely: 

"Article XIII, Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a puniehmeut for crime whereof the party shall have been duly 
conficted, shall exist within the United tjtates, or any [jlace eutaject to their 
jurisdiction. 

" Section 2. C U(, ess shall have power to enforce this article by appro- 
priat« legielatiou 

In the House J n a 6 865, Mr. Ashley of Ohio called up for debate 
and legislative a n h g mg constitutional amendment, the motion 

Ijeing on its recoi ti n T debate was opened by Mr. Ashley of Ohio, 

and was continu d h g eseions of the House on January Sth, 0th, 

10th, llth, 12th, IJth and _Oth, by the following memliers ; Hons. Orth of 
Indiana, Schofield, Thayer and Stevens of Pennsylvania, Cole and Ulgby of 
California, Yeaman, Cravens and f-uiith of Kentucky, Morrell and Wood- 
bridge of Vermont, Odell, Morris and Herrick of New York, Kaeson and 
Grinnell of Iowa, Farnsworth of Illinois, Smithers of Delaware, Jenckes of 
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Bhode Island, RoUinBo[MiBaoiiri,Ga.rGel(laf Ohio, Baldwin of 
Star of New Jersey and Patterson of New Hampshire, in favor of the amend- 
ment, and by HonB. Brooks, Clianier, Ward, Clay and Wood of New York, 
Bliss, Cox, Pendleton and Fink of Ohio, Mallory of Ke^tu(^ky, VoorheeB 
and Cravens of Indiana, Eldridge of Wieconsin, King of Miaaouri, White of 
Ohio and Uolmaa of Indiana, against the amendment. The debates elicited 
miii^h ijublic interest; the galleries of the Mouse were crowded daily, 
mucii solicitude was manifested as to tlie flna! result. At the close of 
debate on the 28th, Mr. Ashley gave notice that the previous question on 
amendment would be called and pressed to a vote at 3 o'clock v. u., the S 
Tlio House met at 12 m. on that day, and after disposing of the regular busi- 
ness, the Speaker stated the question in order was the consideration oE the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the House, on the 14th of last Jane, 
rejected Senate joint resolution No. 16, aubmiltina to the Legislatures of the 
several States a proposition to amend the Constitution of the United 
Mr. Ashley, who w.is entitled to the floor, gave way to Messrs. McAllieter 
and Coffrotii of Pennsylvania, and Herrick of New York, lor them to gli 
their reasons for changing their votes. The debate was further continued 
Messrs. Brown of Wisconsin and Kalbflesch of New York in opposition 
the amendment. Mr. Ashley says: "Mr. Speaker, I call the previol 
question on the motion to reconsider." Mr. Stiles Said: " Mr. Speaker, 
move to lay the motion on the table." The ayes and noes were ordered. The 
decided in the negative ; ayes, 67 ; noes, 111. So 
as not laid on the table. The previous 
lin question ordered. The question being ' 
Bi-onsider, the ayes and noes were ordered, 
,B decided in the affirmative; ayes, lil 
So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. The question now was on 
passage of the joint resolution, Mr. Ashley said: "I now demand 
previous question." 

Mr. Mallory of Kentucky — Mr. Speaker, 1 rise to a question of or 
My point of oi'der is, that a motion to reconsider the vote by which the i 
ject now before the House which was disposed of in June last requires a 
of two-thirds of this body. The two-thirds vote has not been obtained. 
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question was put, and wc 
the motion to reconsider 
was seconded and the c 
motion of Mr. Ashley to 
question was put and it 



The Speaker — The Chair overrules Iht- point of order. The rules of ti 
House authorize every bill and joint resolution to pass by a majority V 
The Constitution of the United States, however, declares that no cor 
tutional amendment shall pass except by a two-tiiirds v 
of the passage of the joint resolution the constitutional provision will operatj 
and not till then. All other questions are governed by the ri 
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Mr, Brown of Wisconsin. — I ask the gentleman tronj Ohio to yield to mo 
to offer a substitute for the joint resolution. 

Mr. Ashley — I cannot yield for that purpose. I have a aubatitute 
myself wliich I should much prefer to the original resolution, but I do not 
offer it. 

Mr. Speaker — No motion to amend would be in order at this stage. 
The joint reaolutioQ haa passed its third reading and is now on ita passage, 
the previous question was seconded and the main question ordered, which 
was on the passage of the joint rexolution, 

Mr. Dawson called for tlie ayes and noes, and they were ordered. The 
qneetion was taken and it was decided in the affirmative; ayes, 119; 
noes, 56. So two-thirds ot the members of the House, required by the Consti- 
tution of tlie United States, having voted in favor thereof, the joint resolution 
was passed. 

It wuB the privilege of the writer to be present *at the Capitol during the 
debates on the joint resolutions, and an interested spectator on the day of 
their passage. It was a day, the most eventful and remarkable in Oongrea- 
eional lepislation that has occurred in the history of our Republic, and the 
interest and enthusiasm of the members of the House and |the spectators on 
that day were in unison and harmony with the important and interesting issues 
involved . 

During the roll-call, when Messrs. Coffroth, English, Ganson, Herricfc, 
McAllister and Odell, Union Democrats, who had previously voted gainst 
the joint resolutions, voted " aye," the applause in the galleries and on the 
Kepublican side of the House was vociferous and could not be restrained. 
The Speaker used his gave) and repeatedly called to order, and asked 
that members should set a better example to the spectators in the 
galleries. Mr. Kalbflesch and other Democratic members remarked that the 
applause came not so much from the spectators in the galleries, but from 
members on tiie floor. The Speaker said: " Members will take their seats 
The Speaker directed the clerk^to call his name as a 
if the House. The clerk called the name of Hchuyler Colfas, and 
Mr. Colfax voted " aye." Tliis incident was greeted with renewed applause. 
The Speaker then said : "The constitutional majority of two-thirds having 
voted in the affirmative, the joint resolution is passed." This announcement 
ived by the House and by the spectators with an outburst of excite- 
ment and enthusiasm such as never before had been exhibited in the halls of 
Congress The members on the Republican side of the House instantly 
sprang to their feet, and, regardless ot parliamentary rules and decorum, 
applauded with cheering and clapping of bands. Members embraced, 



hugged anil kiaeeil each other, othora wept for joy ; haiid-ehaking i 
congratuhitionH were 'general. Nor were the galleries, whii^h were crowded 
to their utmoBt capadty, slow to follow the example. The male spectatorB 
seemed to vie with, members in their demonBti'ations. They waved tiietc 
hats, and cheered loud and long; while the ladies, hundreds of whom w 
{iresent, waved their handkerchiefs, participating in and adding to the gum 
excitement and int«nae interest of tlie extraordinary scene. A feeble atteina| 
was made by the Speaker to restore order, but the attempt was like stemmii^ 
the reaiatless torrent or the sweeping tornado. Finding tlie att«ntpt U 
order fruitlesB, he seated himself in his cliair, and with a look of complacenc]j 
and sereuity, folded his arms and surveyed the scene, realizing the fact tbat" 
his autliority for the present was at an end. Many of the Democratic 
members sat in their seals and looked on with a gravity and solemnity which 
plainly indicated that they hadno pleasure in this joyous and festive bi 
Twenty minutes intervened before order was fully restored. Then 1 
Ingersoll of Illinois said : ",Mr. Speaker, in honor of this immortal 1 
sublime event, I move that the House do now adjourn." The Speaker declai 
the motion carried, and again the cheering and demonstration of applaiu 
were renewed. The excitement of the occasion had hardly subsided ii 
House before it was taken up in the streets and public buildings in Washing^ 
ton. Men shouted, clieered and sang, and did many Billy things in their" 
exuberance of joy. From the fortificatione around Washington the monster 
guns pealed forth tfielr loud and joyous sounds, reverberating down tite 
Potomac, and ttiken up from post to post, until the glad echoes thrilled tl 
hearts of the brave defenders of the Union before Richmond and sent constft 
nation into the heart of the rebel Confederacy. 

The thirteenth amendment to the constitution of the United States ; 
the House of Representatives January 'il, 1805, was enrolled and signed fc 
the Speaker of tlie House. It was transmitted to tlie Senate February 1st 
signed by the Vic e-I'resi dent, and then sent to the President by whom it vat 
approved and signed the same day. It was ratified by the Stalea of Ulindi 
and Maryland the same day, and subsequently by all the States, exc^ 
Delaware and Kentncky, and was declared to be in force December 18, 186 
No citizen of tlie Union bad more reason to rejoice on the passage of the ai 
joint reeolutjona than President Lincoln. The event gave him great satisfac 
tion and plea8ure,Jand he embraced the opportunity to express his gratifies 
is friends and tJie public who had gathered around the ExecBliW 
Marision immediately after its adoption. To the ian^ audience who I 
assembled, he said : 

" This settlement of the slavery question by the representativea of ti 
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people, appears to me, to be the adjustment, the final disposition of the 
controversy which has been the cause of all our troubles and difficulties. It 
has finished up, completed and verified the work and purposes of the emanci- 
pation proclamation. It will remove the principal difficulty in the reunion 
of our Republic, and the re-establishment of fraternal relations with all of 
our citizens, which, I trust, will become firm and unrevocable. The amend- 
ment now requires to be adopted by the votes of the Legislatures of the 
several States, and I trust that many of my auditors will, on their return 
home, see that this work is speedily and faithfully accomplished.'* 



chaptp:b xxix. 



The citizens of the Bepublic hud not far to look for those elements i 
character which awakened iDstinctively in the minds of the people tha 
love, veneration and sympathy tor President Lincoln. One of those natour 
and peculiar traits of character which was the moat observed and noted at 
the White House, was the President's plainness and simplicity, and absence 
of all OBtentatioQ and display of any kind. AjNew York correspondent 
writes: " We remember rather the ineffable tenderness which shone 
through his ten Jer eyes, his childlike ingeniouEness, his utter integrity and 
his love of country. Ignorant of etiquette and ronventionalitiea, without 
the graces of form or manner, his great reluctance to inve pain, his be&utifuL,^ 
regard for tlie tailings of others, made him worthy to bear, without reproscbfH 
the grand old name of gentleman ; strong without symmetry, humorous^ 
without levity, religious without cant; tender, mercifuVforgiving, a profound 
believer in divine love, an earnest worker for human brotherhood." 

Western friends, who called at the White House, expected to see plain 
Abraham Lincoln, but they were surprisec^to find the same, unassuming, 
modest man that he was in private life, when in their midst he was striving 
Cor success and distinction in bis profession. On all occasions it gave him 
much pleasure to meet the friends of his youthful days, and they always 
received a pleasant and cordial welcome. It was a pleasure and a privilege 
which the writer enjoyed to visit Washington in December, 1804, and spend 
three months at the National capital, and to renew with Mr. Lincoln the 
acquaintance and friendship of former years. A narrative of the first ii 
view of the writer with the President illustrates the preceding characteristtj 
of the President: On the ^second day after my arrival in Washington, 1 
company witli Representative C. Cole, we called at the Executive Mar 
and sent in our cards to the President. The messenger soon returned v 
a card to me from the President, saying: "The Cabinet have u 
to-day. I shall be pleased to see you to-morrow morning at (1 o'clock." 
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next morning, at tlie time appointed, I repaired to tJia aiit«-room adjoinine 
the PreBident'B office, where I observed Bcveral Benatora and others in wait- 
ing. Aa the cEocIc indii^^ited the appointed hour, I iianded the door-keeper 
the President'e card, and was immediately ushered into the reception-room. 
Ab I entered, the President was eeateit at his table. He immediately arose 
and met me near thu middle of the room. Extending hie hand, he said : ■■ I 
am very glad to see you, Charles," using the familiar name by wliich he 
always called me in former days; " yon Jiave changed but little since last we 
met. A tew gray hairs I see.'" I replied: "It certainly gives me great 
pleasure, Mr. President, to meet and take you by the hand after an absence 
of so many years, and I regret to observe that the labors and respoiisibilities 
of your high office have worn much on your physical appearanue and consti- 
tution." He replied, after asking me t« be seated: "Since the people 
called me to the position I now occupy, tour years agOj 1 cannot recall a day 
devoid of care and ansiety. While the physical labors during that period 
have been beyond description, the mental excitements. reaponHibilities and 
hopes, followed by disappointments, have worn me away ui yoti see me 
to-day. But," said he, with a smile of pleasure as it lightened up the care- 
worn face, " I see now much to hope tor the future; the people have, by 
tbeir votes, approved, thus far, my administration and policy, and the posi- 
^ona of Generals Grant and Sherman with their armies, give assurance that 
the days ot the rebellion are drawing to a close," I repHed: " Mr. Pred- 
dent, it is a gratification and pleasure to your friends that your policy has 
been approved ; and they and the people hope and rejoice with you 
ill the bright prospects of the near future." Our conversation then drifted 
back to the days of our intimate and early assoi^iations in the log store and 
log cabins of Uie then far West, when youth was buoyant and the burdens of 
life were light and expectations reached out but ashort distance in the future. 
After halt an hour's conversation I arose and said : " Mr. President, I must 
bring this pleasant interview to a close, as I observed, as I came in, a num- 
ber of dignitaries in the ante-room awaiting an audience." He arose and 
took me by the hand, and said : " Tliie half-hour's interview and converaB- 
I shall feel better all day tor it. You 
ee you at any time when not engaged, 
e call me Lincoln as in former days," 
Please call me Lincoln," carried me 
my thoughts to that period thirty years previous, when the President, 
humble, obscure youth, was strugphng in a new countrj', witli pov- 



sry pleasant to mt 
will come again. I shall be glad t 
and in our interviews you will pli 
Aa I left the President his words, 



erty and difficulties apparently almost iuBurmoimtahlo, tor place and posittoi 
in hie adopted State, He was then and there called Lincoln, by his friends 
and neighbors, and there, in the Prairie State, where he liad risen to emi- 
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nence and public favor, he waa etill called by that familiar name. 
life bad been changed, lie had been called by the people to an office, the 
bigheet in the gift of the people for the government of the people, and the 
proprieties of bis position were new and novel to bim. In tbia new relutictf 
with and toward the people, hia elevation diaclosed no evidence thnt he t 
elated by hifi iiigii poeition, and we can reasonably infer that the great ad 
momentouH reaponsibilitieB wbicb he had iiHsumed and under whioh j 
labored, tended rattier to lease n than increase bis Henee of his o« 
ance. It was clearly manifest to all his old friends that hie eincerilj 
simplicity and tenderness still remained. PerBona who entered ihe Exeuutr 
Mansion, impressed with a sense of tbe high honors and dignified statu 
appropriately belou:jing to the President, found no barriers interposed betwe( 
bimself and those who thus honored him, and wbo came to hiiu with tl 
wants and applicatione for favors or redress. Those wbo had enjoyed ti 
frienclBhip and acquaintance in former years, found him tbe same 1 
generous, true-hearted friend tliat lie was in private life. Those i 
unusual traits'of oharai'ter, which were so noted in tbe !ife of the Preatdel 
while in tlie White House, were so |iure, so mi Belli sb, and 8orichinloveliiia| 
of spirit, soon became to be honored and appreciated by all, knowing tl 
they came from a heart overflowing with loveand kindness to all, irrespectln 
ot wealth or position. In a subseqoent interview with the President by tj 
writer, a tew dayi; after the occupation of Ciiarleeton by the Union lorci 
the subject of Sherman's march through South Carolina, and the appara 
near success of Ueneral Grant before Eicbmond bad been the subject of 
conversation. I said : " Mr, Lincoln, I infer from tbe tone and expreasiodi 
of the loyal press, and that is, I tliink, an indication of public Hentimei 
that tile indignation and call tor retribution and eiemplary punishment C 
all tbe rebels in arms against tbe Government, which were so apparent aid 
Btrongly manifested at the outbreak of the rebellion, have, in a great m 
given way to sentiments of a more Christian spirit, and as an incident j 
that direction, I recollect that at the time of tbe capture of Fort Siirapta 
the united voice of tbe loyal press and people was that Charleston, the I 
bed of treason and the biithplace ot the rebellion, when taken, should^ 
leveled to the ground, and that not one stone or brick should be left Q 
anotlieribut at present that feeling of revenge and resenlmentseema to Ua^ 
passed away." Tbe President remarked in reply : " My own feelings ha^ 
also changed much in that direction, and 1 am much graliiied to see that % 
tbe growing sentiment of tbe people. In the final success of the 
cause, our jjeople can afford to be magnanimous and still just, I can w 
feel that there are many reasona why this should be so. We have not b 
fighting aliens, hut misled, miaguided friends and brotljers, members u[ a 
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F «wn household, an<l we may grant and forgive much when we take into 
iBideration what have heen the teBch[n);B and influences which have 
formed anil moulded the publii; sentiments and private feelings of that 
people. And now, when final auccesa is obtained, which appears aBsared, I 
tliinfc the great object then to be first accomplished and to have in view, 
should be to bring back and reatore the relation of the several rebel States 
to the Union and to their original and former standing. Thia may be done 
n a spirit of conciliation, triendsbip and forbearance which should cbaracter- 
se a generous SJid forgiving people. To effect this desirable object, I think 
that we should deal with them as generously as the interests of the Govern- 
ment and the public aafety will permit," The pages of history fail to give 
DS a (omilar exempliHcatian of those sublime principles and virtues of moral 
and Christian excellence, of charity, generosity and fidelity to the Govern- 
ment and t<i the people at large, as were here exhibited in those few, simple, 
lender and benevolent words of the good President, Those cheiished virtues 
«f a common brotherhood, planted early in life in his heart by a devoted, 
Christian mother, bore theij' blossoms early in life, and luscious fruit in his 
mature years. 

Time has not diminished their fragrance nor lessened the value to lis 
of those virtues so rich in their beneficence which he left as a National inher- 
itance, and which have become a Nation's treasure and the legacy of a loving, 
loyal periple. The anxieties, burdens and labors which he had borne for the 
past four years were, in a measure, to be laid down, and in his kind, liberal 
heart, plans were already being formed for the welfare of the people, whose 
snhmission to the National authority was now about to he eflected by the 
force of arms and fortune oE war. 

The New York World said of the President when .his work was done : 
If we look for the elements of character which contributed to the estraor- 
disary and constantly growing popularity of Mr. Lincoln, we have not far to 
seek. The kindly, companionable, jovial turn of his disposition, free from 
every taint of affectation, puerile vanity, jian'enii insolence, conveyed a 
strong impression of worth, sense and solidity, as well as goodness of heart. 
He never disclosed the slightest symptom tliat he was dazzled or elated by 
his great position, or that it was incumbent upon him to be anybody but 
plain Abraham Lincoln. This was in infinitely better taste than would have 
been any attempt to put on manners that did not set easily upon his training 
and habits, under the false notion that be would be supporting the dignity o( 
bia office. No offense in manners is so intolerable as affectation, nor anything 
so vulgar as a soul haunted by an uneasy eonaciousnesa of vnlgaritj-. Mr- 
Lincoln's freedom from any such up-atart affectation waa one of the good 
points of his character, as it betokened his genuineness and sincerity." 



How wonderfully the Freaident Buatained hiuiBelf during thotie moctbl 
of gloom and uncertainty wliich shrouded our country duriag the flrflt two 
years of the war! Friends and foes were surprieoil, and found much ti> 
admire in the equanimity and uniformity of mind and temperof the president 
during this eventful period. This notable trait in hia character, never yields 
ing to deBpoiidency or anger, but, what is remarkable, continued to grow in 
self'poBBession and magnanimity until gentleness and firmness became tho 
ruling principleH of bis administration. He had do word of cenBure, 
denunciation for the failure of his offi:;erB on the Peninsula at Frederiekaborg 
or at Chancellorville. To the factional Union parties in Missouri who were 
quarreling among themselves and with the policy of the PreBideat, he aaid: 
" It is very painful to me that you ia Missouri cannot or will not settle yoi 
faetional quarrels among yourselves, I have been tormented with thei 
beyond endurance tor a month by both sides. Neither side paya the lei 
respect to my appeals to reason. I am now compelled to take hold of 
case." To the Albany Democratic meeting, held to denounce Iht 
for the arreat of Vallandigham, for military arrests and the suspension of 
writ of habeas corpus, be said : " I would have preferred to hi 
on the higher platform of American citizens at such a time as this, but eino^ 
I am denied this, I am comforted with the reflection that all Democrats 
not believe with you." To the Southern people who were trying to destroy 
the Union, in his first inaugural address, he said: "We must not bft, 
enemies; though pasaion may bave strained, it must not break our bonds 
affection." In his lost measage to Congress he said : " The 
Government can at any moment have peace by laying down their 
submitting to the National authority under the constitution." 

In those kind and gentle traits of Lincoln's character we may meast 
tbc depth of agony and suffering through which he had to pass during th< 
months and years of gloom and reverses, when the friends of the Uni< 
said; " When will the end o£ these calamities be?" 

The President and the loyal people were now passing through " titnM^ 
that tried men's soula." It was during those days of National gloom a 
aaguiab that the President could be seen mornings, before office hoiire, W»l 
ing back and forth on the corridors of the Executive Mansion witli eout 
nance indicating grief and sadness. To the lady who applied to him for ti 
establishment of a hospital in a Northern State for wounded soldiere, VI 
said to liim : " li you will grant my petition you will be glad as long m 

' be said, as he bowed hia head with a look of sorrow ; " I never si 
be glad anymore." The lady heard his mournful words and said; 

; say so, Mr. Lincohi; for who will have so much reason to rejoice t 
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yourself when the Government shall be restored, as it will be?'* "I know — 
I know/' he said, pressing a hand on either side ; " but the springs of life are 
wearing away and I shall not last." 

"I never shall be glad any more ! '* The brave soldiers were slain, the 
enemies of his country were seeking his life. With a heart that beat kindly 
toward all, his motives were maligned, his good name condemned, greedy 
politicians and ambitious officers were about him pushing their selfish 
schemes, and he had daily experience of the faithlessness of men. " This 
great trouble," as he was accustomed to call the war, was always on his 
mind and heart. He was always weary ; he could not sleep, and such was 
the character of the impressions he received from all his cares and toils that 
he felt that he could " never be glad any more." But the Winter of gloom 
and discontent was to' disappear ; his Emancipation Proclamation and the 
victories of Gettysburg, and Vicksburg brought the sunshine of confidence 
and hope, and with this came joy and gladness to the President and to the 
people. The policy and labors of the President were now to be established 
in the faith and affections of his people, his enemies were to be silenced, his 
friends to be reassured, and his person was to be regarded with love and ven- 
eration by millions of freemen. 



CHAPTER L. 

PEACB COHFABENCE AT EIAUFTOH BOADS, 

Military events now rapidly transpiring indiciited tlie early suppreBsii 
of the rebellion. The leaders of tbe Confederacy were despondent and irit! 
out hope, and there was discord and a want of harmony in their counsels 
opinions. A number of the rebel leaders, among whom was A. H. Stephens, 
Vice-President of the Confederacy, we re sincerely deeirous tor peace, and would 
have been willing to have returned to the Union mder conditions which they 
would have accepted. President Davis and other leaders were still opposed to 
any negotiations for peace or treaty, only on the basis of the recoenition of the 
Southern Confederacy. President Lincoln was well aware and well acquaints) 
with the resolves and views of the rebel leaders, and liad no confidenue 
belief that any peace conference that might be held would produce the deaii 
results. No man in the Union was more deBiroiia of peace than the Presida: 
but with peace must come full recognition of the National authority over 
rebel Confederacy. On the 3d day of February, 1865, through the volant 
^ency of Francis P. Blair, a conference, having for ita object the prelii 
nariee of peace, was held on the steamer Biver Queen, in Hampton Roa(ls7 
between President l-incoin and Secretary Seward, representing the National 
authority, and Messrs. A. H. Stephens, J. A. Campbell and R. M, Hunter, 
representing the rebel Confederacy. The interview was informal 
character, verbal in its transactions and barren in its results. The Presideal 
desirous for peace on conditions that would satisfy the loyal people of 
country, consented to become a party to the interview, as two of the commi 
aioners were known to be sincere in their desires for jwaee. In tlie vert 
conference that followed, the rebel commissioners suggested and favored 
postponement of the (lueation of separation, and such mutual efforts of 
two Governments so as to give opportunity for the passions of the peopli 
cool. The armies were to be reduced, and the intercourse between the people 
of the two sections was to be renewed. To this the President replied tliat he 
considered these suggestions as equivalent to an armistice, and that 
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not agree to a HuspenBion of military movementB except on tlie baBis of a dis- 
bandment of the rebel army, and the recognition of tlie National aupremacj' 
through all the States of the Union. He further stated that the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation waB irrevocable, and that CongreBB had paeaed the consti- 
tutional amendment prohibiting Blavery. That tliere was an earnest denire 
for peace on the part of all, docB not admit of any doubt, hut the President 
.a committed, with truth to liimselt and honor to the people, to make peace 
only on the basie of National unity and the abohshment of slavery. The fol- 
lowing communication of President Lincoln to the HouBe of Bepresentativea, 
and the official report oi the rebel commiBBionere to President Davis elucidates 
the principal questions verbally treated in the peace commission : 

"Exkci;ti\'e Manbion, February 10, 1865. 
"On the morning of the 3d, the gentlemen, MesBrB. Stephens, Hunter 
and Campbell, came aboard our steamer and had an interview of several 
hours' duration with the Secretary of State and myself. No question of pre- 
liminarieB to tlie meeting was then or there mentioned. No other persons 
were present. No papers wore exchanged or produced, and it was agreed in 
advance that the conversation was to be informal and verbal, merely. Oti 
my part the whole Buhstance of the iuBtructions to the Secretaty of State 
hereinbefore recited — first, the restoration of the National authority throughout 
ftll the States; second, no receding by the Executive ot the United States on 
the slavery question from the position assumed thereon in the late annual 
message to Congress, and in the preceding documents ; third, no cessation of 
boatilities short of an end of the war, and the disbandment of all the forces 
hostile to the Government — was stated and insisted upon, and nothing was 
Bsiil inconsistent therewith. WhOe by the other party it was not said that in 
' any event or any condition they ever would consent to reunion, and yet they 
equally omitted to declare that they would never ao consent. They seemed 
to desire a postponement of that queBtion and the adoption of some other 
ciOOrae first, which, as some of them seemed to argue, might or might not lead 
to reunion, but which course we thought would amount to an indefinite post- 
ponement. The conference ended without result, 

Abbahah Ldjcoln." 
The following ia the report of the rebel commissioners : 

" Richmond, Va., February 5, 1865. 
■'To THB Prbbident op the CoNPEnERATE STATES.-— SiR : Duder your 
letter of appointment o( the 28th ult. we proceeded la seek an ' informal con- 
ference ' with Abraham Lincoln, President ot the United States, upon the 
Bubject mentjoned in the letter. The conference was granted, and took place 
on the 3d inst. on board of a steamer in Hampton Roads, where we met 
President Lincoln and the. Honorable Soward, Secretary of Stale ot the 



Uoited Stktes, It continued for Beveral hours and was both full and ei^ 
We learned from tbem that the raeHsage of President Lincoln to the CongresB 
of the United States, in December last, explaina clearly and distinctly his 
eentimeuts aa to tlie terms, conditions aod methods of proceeding by wliici^ 
peace can be secured to the people, and we were not informed that tl 
would be modified or altered to obtain that end. We understood from hita 
that no terms or pruposule of any treaty or agreement looking to an ultituatl 
settlement would be entertained or made by him with the Confederate Bta.Ut 
because that would be a recognition of their existenee as a separate powel 
whif^h, under no circumstances would be done, and for tike reasons no a 



terms would be entertai 
extended truce or aranisti 
a satisfactory 
of the United States 



ned by him from the Statue separately. That i 
cti (as at present advised) would be granted, nitbou 
n advance of a complete restoration of the authorin 
r all places within the States of the Coniederacjfl 



That whatever consequences may follow from the re- establishment of tbi 
authority, they must be accepted, but that individuals, subject to painj 
penalties under the laws of the United States, might rely upon a very liberi 
use of the power confided to him to remit those pains and penalties if peace 
be restored. Daring the conference, the proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, adopted by Congress on the 3lBt ult., was brought * 
to our notice. This amendment declares that neither slavery or involunta 
servitude, except for crimes, should exist within their jurisdiction, and t 
Congress should have power to enforce this amendment by appropriate legifl 
lation. Of all the correspondence that preceded the conference herein t 
tioneil, and leading to the same, you have heretofore been informed. ' 
respectfully, your obedient servants, Aliss. H. Stephehs, ' 

R. M. T. liuKi 
John A. CaMPBKLL." 
The absence of reporters, and all persona except the members of t 
conference, has necessarily made the relation of the conversation on t 
occasion very meager. An account prepared by Mr. Stephens and publiahd 
in the Augusta, Georgia, Chronicle gives some oi the incidente which are ?&( 
interesting and illustrative. It is here stated that President Lincoln declat 
that, in his negotiations for peace, he could not recognize another Governma) 
inside of the one of which he alone was President. "That," said he 
be doing what you so long asked Europe to do in vain, and be resitpung ti 
cnly thing the Union armies are fighting for." To this Mr. Hunter i 
that the recognition of Davie' power to make a treaty was tiie first and ii 
pensable step to peace ; and to illustrate his point, he referred to the c 
epondence between King Charles 1 and his Parliamenl, as a reliab| 
precedent of a constitutional ruler treating with rebels. Mr. Stephen 
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** Here Mr, Lincoln's face assumed that indescribable expreasion wliicii 
uttiforinly preceded hie severest hits, and remarked: 'Upon questions of 
hiatory, I must refer you to Mr. Heward, for lie ia posted in such things, and I 
<iori't profess to be ; hut my only distinct recollection of tlie matter is that 
Charlea lost his head.' " Mr. Carpenter, in his reminiscences, gives a version 
of » characteristic story told by tbe President on this occasion. They were 
■diecussing the slavery question , when Mr. Hunter remarked that the slaves, 
always accustomed to work upon compulaion, under an overseer, would, if 
suddenly freed, precipitate not only themselves, but the entire society of the 
South in irremediable ruin. No work would be done, but the blacks and whites 
would starve together. The President waited for Mr. Seward to answer the 
Argument; but as tliat gentleman hesitated, he said: " Mr. Hunter, you 
■oagbt to know a great deal better about this matter than I, for you have 
always lived under the slave system. I can only say in reply to your state- 
ment of the ease, that it reminds me of a man out in Illinois by the name of 
Case, who undertook, a few years ago, to raise a very large herd of bogs. It 
was a great trouble to feed them, and how to get around this was a puKxIe to 
him. At length be hit upon the plan of planting an immense field of potatoes, 
and when they were sufficiently grown, he turned tbe whole herd into tlie 
field and let them have full swing, thus saving not only the labor of feeding 
the herd, but also of digging the potatoes. Charmed with his sagacity, lie 
stood one day leaning against tbe fence, counting his hogs, when a neighbor 
came along. ' Well, well,' said he; ' Mr. Case, this is all very fine. Your 
hogs are doing very well just now, bnt you know out here in Illinois the frost 
■comes early, and the ground freezes a foot deep, theu what are they going to 
do ? ' This was a view of the matter which Mr, Case had not taken into account. 
Butchering time for bogs was away in December or January, He scratched 
his head and at length stammered, ' Well, it may come pretty hard on their 
anouts, but I don't see but it must be root hog, or die.' " 

The terms on which peace could be obtained and assured were so clearly 
set forth by the President on this occasion, as well as at the attempt from the 
JUiagara Falls negotiation, that it appeared evident that he was willing and 
anxious for peace on, and only on, the conditions that would restore the 
National authority in all tbe States, and satisfy the loyal Union people of the 
country. 

We may not assume that the President expected any favorable results in 
tbe direction of peace from this conference. He was lully acquainted with 
the sentiments of the rebel leaders, that only on the recognition of their Gov- 
ernment and separation, would they lay down their arms, and that only on 
this acquiescence by the National authority could peace be obtained. To the 
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people of the South, the question of peace was the controlling thought and 
feeling of every mind. But one view, however, was entertained by the Gov- 
ernment, and a majority of the people, and that was when the National 
authority is prepared to acknowledge the independence of the Confederate 
States the war will close and peace be assured. That Mr. Davis should desire 
peace on those conditions is apparent to all. Th^t he, knowing the sentiments 
of the loyal people, and the official declarations of the National administra- 
tion, could expect peace only on the restoration of the Union, is to be 
presumed. The Confederate Government in those futile attempts at negotia- 
tion was striving to impress the idea on the Southern people, now fast 
becoming restless and weary under the daily increasing burdens of the war, 
that all possible efforts had been made to obtain peace, and that President 
Lincoln had, with indignity and insolence, refused and repelled all attempts 
and advances tending to that end. The object of the peace conference on the 
part of the rebel authorities was apparent on the return of the rebel commis- 
sioners to Richmond. A public meeting was called, at which President Davis 
took occasion to deliver a vindicative tirade against the National administra- 
tion, and at which meeting resolutions were passed, declaring that the terms 
offered by President Lincoln were an insult to the Southern people, and that 
the Confederates would never lay down their arms until they had achieved 
their independence. 



CHAPTER LI. 

UNITED STATES SANITARY AND CHRI8TAIN COMMISSIONS. 

Soon after the call for seventy-five thousand soldiers by President 
Lincoln on the capture of Sumpter, many charitable men and women insti- 
tuted in the several States what they called Soldiers' Aid Societies. It was 
soon perceived that much more good could be accomplished by a more general 
and thorough organization. A number of leading clergymen and physicians, 
realizing the advantages of a unity of action, and seeking no remuner- 
ation, applied to the Government for recognition and moral support. This 
being obtained, they were properly organized as ** The United States Sanitary 
Commission.*' The Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., was chosen as its Presi- 
dent. Their intentions and designs at first were to give their professional 
advice and aid to the medical department of the field service ; but it was soon 
seen that there was a large opening before them, and that their operations 
could be very efficiently enlarged. They published and circulated among the 
surgeons of the army many valuable tracts on Hygiene, such as ** Rules for 
Preserving the Health of a Soldier," ** Advice as to Camping," and soon 
were added medical reports, *' Reports on Amputations," ** Reports on 
Dysentery," ** Directions as to Army Surgeons on the Battlefield." Soon 
the opportunities and necessities of active service demanded in the field an 
active executive body. With this demand, they prepared and organized their 
final grand organization of benevolence and charity on a basis as universal as 
it was noble. Three committees were appointed ; one to communicate with 
the Government, one to act and communicate with the army officers, and a 
third to act and communicate with the public. Commensurate with the 
gigantic field open for its operations, the Sanitary Commission now entered 
upon its remarkable and successful career of mercy and usefulness. It now 
had the support of the Government, and affiliated with the medical bureau. 
The loyal people of every class and condition gathered to its support, and all 

seemed to strive for superiority in their offerings. The abundant and liberal 
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ContributiouB soon gave the comniission means for its own independent trai 
portation. It had hoapital transporte, wagons, ambnlances, railroad oars, 
and means seeared for the safe and comfortable transportation of the wounded 
soldier from the battlefield to the hospital. As the war went on and increased 
in magnitude, bo did its work increase, and also its energies and the wonderfi 
efficacy and efflcieacy of its organization. Its dopartmeni8 of relief 
divided into twelve branches, having depots in Ibe large cities, each hnt 
having a large number of auxiliaries employed in obtaining supplies, 
tbeae many sources, the provisions and offerings were sent to the 
depots, there to be assorted, repacked and forwarded. At one of Ibt 
branches, the " Woman's Central Association," there were collected stoi 
of the value of over one million of dollars. At another, at Chicago, 
fiimished ever a quarter of a million. Care was taken to have i 
The BoldierK from the dilTereiit States were equally supplied, and the 
rebel soldiers left on the battlefield, and the sick abandoned in the hospitals 
were to receive relief and to be tenderly cared tor. Many of the boys in gray 
had reason to be thankful Tor the kind and merciful ministrations and relief 
afforded by the Sanitary Commissions. Its office of special relief was 
and general. Soldiers on their way to their regiments, or on their way hi 
fay discbarge or furlough, or on sick leave were furnished meals and'lodgingfli' 
Seventy-five hundred Goldicrs were on an average thus daily or nightly 
accommodated. It had special lodges where a aick soldier, while awaiting for 
his pay or unable to reach a hospital, might stop for a time. It had stations 
where a hungry soldier, passing, could have a free meat. On the military., 
lines of travel these feeding stations were permanently established. On. 
large riverp — the Mississippi, Cumberland, Potomac — it had sanitary steami 
for transmitting supplies and transporting the sick and wounded. Wbene' 
opportunity appeared, it sent supplies to the Union prisoners of war t 
at Anderson ville I Salisbury and Richmond. On everj' fiag-of-tmee 
placed clothing, medicines and cordials to meet prisoners who had 
exchanged. It examined with care the Government prison camps, exteoi 
its merciful supervision to the Confederate prisoners of war. With 
and mercy it comforted and cared for all. It had its agencies to see I 
injastice was done to any soldier, bis widow or orphan, that their cli 
allowed and paid and that no sharper took advantage ot them. Its 
\te department ot field relief was to minister to the wounded on the battleflel 
to furnish bandages, cordials, nourishments, to give assistance to 
surgeons and to supply any deficiencies it could detect in the field. 
the time it was first organized, May. 1964, to January, 1865, it gave its sei 

I than Hevenlyfive thousand patients. It waited on 
wounded, wrote letters for them, gave them stationery, postage stamps, n( 
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papers, and lightened the wearisome hours of suffering by reading magazines 
and books to them, and by friendly and pleasant conversation. The Govern- 
ment gave the Sanitary Commission a cordial and earnest support. Grand 
fairs for the benefit of the Sanitary Commission were held in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, attended by President Lincoln, in which he manifested his 
earnest sympathy and support of the commission by brief speeches on the 
occasions. At Baltimore, he said: ''Calling it to mind that we are in 
Baltimore, we cannot fail to note that the world moves. Looking upon the 
many people I see assembled here to serve as best they may the soldiers of 
the Union, it occurs to me that three years ago those soldiers could not pass 
through Baltimore. I would say, blessings upon the men who wrought these 
changes, and the women who have assisted them.'' 

But from the people at large came that liberal and generous beneficence 
which has no parallel in the history of the past. They gave it their earnest 
and hearty approval. They gave it more ; they gave it money and means 
unstinted, free and ample, as was the charity dispensed. They gave three 
millions of dollars in money, of wldch the Pacific States gave one million. 
They sent in also nine millions worth of supplies. 

The operations and services of the Sanitary Commission were worthy of 
the magnitude of the great civil war, the asperities, horrors and sufferings of 
which it did so much to alleviate. Philanthropists of the old world looked 
on with astonishment and admiration on the magnificent organization of 
charity and mercy to friend and foe. And they failed to find in the ages of 
the past a similar example. 

While the physical wants and sufferings of the soldiers and sailors were 
being supplied and attended to by the Sanitary Commission, the Christain 
Commission was organized and strove to emulate in works of love and mercy 
the United States Sanitary Commission. It also received the aid and recog- 
nition of the Government. Its design was to alleviate the physical sufferings 
and promote the spiritual welfare of the soldiers and sailors. Its principal 
office was in Philadelphia, with agencies in the several States. It, too, 
received the aid of the Government in free transportation and the use of the 
telegraph lines. Steamboat and railroad companies furnished it with trans- 
portation. It followed the armies, went into the trenches and was on hatid 
at every battle. Wherever there was a wounded, sick or dying soldier an 
agent of the Christain Commission was there to give hope and consolation in 
the dying hour. It gave Christian burial, whenever possible, and marked 
the resting place of the sleeping dead. It had its religious services in camp, 
and held its prayer meetings. It gave the soldier and sailor Bibles and 
Testaments, and various religious and moral publications. It distributed 
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nearly five millions of dollars in money and sapplies. Untiring i 
work of charity, those iUuiitriouB CommiBsions cared for the eoldiers and 
sailors when they had finished their work and saved the Uniun, They 
organised agencies for employment and intormatioo, lo find and to give i 
each one wishicg a situation whith he was capable of filliDg, and protect^ 
him from impoeilion, and assisted him in procuring his arrearages of pay H 
pensions if be was entitled to the eume. 

Near the elose of the war, in February, 1865, tlie annual meeting of i 
Christian Commiasion was held in Washington. As events then in progra 
gave assurance that it would probably be the last annual meeting ( 
benevolent body, much interest was manifested, and tlie attendance wa 
from all parts of the loyal titates. The meeting was held in tlie evening "l 
the National capitol in the hnll of the House of Representatives. The t 
galleries and corridors were filled to their utmost capacity. It was eetimati 
that three thousand persons were present. Hon. George H. Stuart, Chain 
of the Commission, called the meeting to order, and Chief Justice ChaseS 
the United StatesSupremeCourt was called to preside over the large; 
Mr. Lincoln was present, and manifested a deep interest in the proceedij| 
of the commission. Reports of its operations, receipts and expenditures i 
the last year were read. Addresses were dehvered by a cumber o 
present, among whom was Richardson, correspondeiit for the New Yci 
Tribune, who gave a graphic detail of his escape from Andersonville priaq 
and the aaaistauce and information he received from the colored people wU 
making his nay through the mountains of North Carolina to the Fed« 
lines. Chaplain McCabe sang his favorite, "Tiie Battle Hymn of I 
Republic," the large audience joining in the chorus. As the melody o 
thousands of voices echoed and re-echoed through tlie vast corridors of 1 
capitol, the uplifted countenances of the vast multitude beamed with joy ■ 
pleasure in full accord with the harmonious strains. As the echoes i 
away, the meeting adjourned. 

The next day. Home two hundred members of the commission called^ 
the Executive Mansion to jiay their respects to the President. Thft wr^ 
was present. The Chairman of the commission, Hon. George H. Stui 
made a short address to the President, in which he spoke of the great debj 
gratitude which the country owed Mr. Lincoln. " My friends," said j 
President iu reply, " neither you nor the country owe me any gratitude ^ 
what I have done. I trust all that has been done by us has been done R 
worktof duty. Our gratitude, all gratitude, is due to the great Giver c 
good. To Him our thanks are due for His manifestations in the Nati<4 
behalf, and (or that spirit of love and charity which He has given to f. 
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members of the Christian Commission to faithfully discharge their duty." 
At the close of his remarks, he cordially and gratefully assented to a suggeii- 
tion for prayer, and Bishop Janes offered, in the East-room, a brief and 
fervent petition to the Throne of Grace. The occasion was a memorable 
one, and will long be remembered by those present. 



i 



CHAPTER LII. 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN'S SECOND INAUGURATION. 

The Thirty-eighth Congress by constitutional limitation adjourned March 
3d, and the Senate, by proclamation of the President, was convened in extra 
session. On the 3d day of March, 1865, President Lincoln's first term of 
oflfice expired. In reviewing this period of the Nation's history it appears 
how eminently fortunate the Nation was in the administration of President 
Lincoln, whose measures secured the respect and confidence, as well as the 
unbounded aflfections, of the people. And equally fortunate was the President 
in the selection of his constitutional advisers. Remarks made in 1878 by our 
lamented President, Garfield, referring to President Lincoln and his Cabinet, 
will be "appropriate here. Speaking of our civil war, he said : 

" Let us pause to consider the actors in that scene. In force of character, 
in thoroughness and breadth of culture, in experience of public affairs, and 
in National reputation the Cabinet that sat around that council-board has had 
no superior, perhaps no equal in our history. Seward, the finished scholar, 
the consummate orator, the great leader of the Senate, had come to crown 
his career with those achievements which placed him in the first rank of 
modern diplomatists. Chase, with a culture and a fame of massive grandeur, 
stood as the rock and pillar of the public credit, the noble embodiment of 
the public faith. Stanton was there, a very Titan of strength, the great 
organizer of victory. Eminent lawyers, men of business, leaders of States 
and leaders of men completed the group. But the man who presided over 
•that council, inspired and guided its deliberations, was a character so unique 
that he stood alone, without a model in history or a parallel among men. 
Born on this day, sixty-nine years ago, to an inheritance of extreme poverty, 
surrounded by the rude forces of the wilderness, wholly unaided by parents, 
only one year in any school, never for a day master of his own time, 
until he reached his majority, making his way to the profession of the law by 
the hardest and roughest road, yet by force of unconquerable will and per- 
sistent, patient^work, he attained a foremost place in his profession. Gifted 
294 
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with an insight and a foresight which the ancients would have called divina- 
tion, he saw, in the midst of darkness and obscurity, the logic of events, and 
forecast the result. From the first, in his own quaint, original way, withotft 
ostentation or offense to his associates, he was commander of his adminis- 
tration. He WAS one of the few great rulers whose wisdom increased with 
his power, and whose spirit grew gentler and tenderer as his triumphs 
were multiplied.'* 

On the 4th of March, 1865, Mr. Lincoln was re-inaugurated into the Pres- 
idential office. This event called many friends of the President to the 
National capital. A large and loyal crowd was present, friends not doubtful 
of the future, nor fearful of the President, as on a former occasion. Chief 
Justice Chase administered the oalh of ofiice, and then the President read 
his inaugural address. It was a State paper which has no parrallel in senti- 
ments of Christian excellence and charity. Its words were true and noble, 
void of resentment, and spoken in a reverent and Catholic spirit. They 
have elicited the commendation and cordial approval of just men throughout 
the civilized world. The address was as follows : 

" Fellow-Countrymen — At this, my second, appearing to take the oath 
of the Presidential office, there is less occasion that I should give an extended 
address than there was at the first. Then a statement, somewhat in detail, 
of the course I proposed to pursue seemed proper. Now, at the expiration 
of four years, during which public declarations have been repeatedly called 
forth on every point and phase of the great contest which still absorbs the 
attention and engrosses the energies of the Nation, little that is new could be 
presented. The progress of our arms — upon which all else chiefly depends — 
is as well known to you as to myself, and it is, I trust, reasonably satisfactory 
and encouraging to us all. While I have the highest hopes for the future, I 
shall here venture on no predictions. On the"occasion corresponding to this 
four years ago, the thoughts of all of us were anxiously directed to the 
impending civil war. All dreaded it ; all sought to avoid it. While the 
inaugural address was being delivered from this place, devoted to saving the 
Union without war, insurgent agents were in the city seeking to destroy it 
without war — seeking to dissolve the Union and divide the effects by negotia- 
tion. Both parties depreciated war ; but one of them would make war rather 
than let the Nation survive, and the other would accept war rather than let 
it perish ; and the war came. One-eighth of the whole were colored slaves, 
not distributed generally over the Union, but located in the southern part of 
it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful interest. All knew that 
this interest was somehow the cause of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate 
and extend this interest was the object for which the insurgents would rend 
the Union even by war, while the Government claimed no right to do more 



than to restrict the territorial enlargement of it. Neither party eJi)ecl«d foM 
the war the magnitude or the duration whii'h it haa already attained. NeitheS 
anticipated |that llie i^auae of the conflict ml t;bt cease with, or even beforaS 
the conflict itself sliould cease. Each looked for an easier triumph, and |S 
result less fuudameatal and astounding. Beth read the same Bihie and pra^| 
to the same GKkI, and each invokes Iiis aid against the other. It may eeeicfl 
strange that any men should dare to ask a just God's assistance la vringin^H 
their bread from the sweat of other men's faces; but let us judge not, UudH 
ve be not judged. The prayer of both could not be answered. That ^B 
neither has beenanswei'ed fully. The Almighty has his own purposes. Wo^| 
unto the world because of ofienses, for it must needs be that offenses comejH 
but woe unto that man by whom the offense cometh. If we shall suppoajH 
that American sluvery is one of these offenaes, which in the providence i^M 
tiod must needs come, but having continued through his appointed Gme, hfl 
now wills to remove, and that be gives to both North and Kouth this tenibl^| 
war as tlie woe due to tho89 by whom the ofl'ense came, shall we discs t^B 
therein any departure from those divine attributes which tbe believere in SU 
living Ood always ascribe to him. Fondly do we hope, fervently do ivfl 
pray, that this mighty scourge of war may soon pass away, Yet, if Oo^l 
wills that it continue imtil all the wealth piled by the bondsmen's two hui^l 
dred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop ^M 
blood drawn by the lash shall be paid with another drawn with the SWOn^| 
as was said three thousand yeai'S ago, so still it must be said, ' Tbe jud^H 
ments of tbe Lord are true and righteous altogether.' With malice toward^ 
none, with charity for all. with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
tbe right, let us strive on to finish tlie work we are in, to bind up the Nation's 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow^ 
and orphans, to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and laatu 
place among ourselves and with all nations." 

Truthful, frank, forgiving, gentle, just— this last State paper of Preside 
Lincoln to his fellow-countrymen stands pre-eminent on tbe pages of histor 
eminent for its serenity of temper, for a logical perception of the characta 
of tbe National conflict, and for its undisputed i-tiai'ity and sincerity. 

On the 6tb of March, Mr. Fessenden resigned the office of Secretary i 
the Treasury, and Hugh McCulloch of Indiana was appointed in his plac 
In an exhaustive report on the financial condition ot the Nation, Mr. McOtd 
loch says that " since tbe commencement of the special session of I 
most important subject which has demanded and received the attention q 
Congress has been that of providing the means for the prosecution ot t 
war. Tbe success of tbe Government in raising money is evidence ot tl 
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wisdom of the measures devised for this purpose, as well as of the loyalty 
of th^ people and the resources of the country. No Nation within the same 
period ever borrowed so largely or with so much facility. It is now demon- 
strated that a republican Government can not only carry on a war on the 
most gigantic scale, and create a debt of immense magnitude, but can place 
this debt on a satisfactory basis, and meet every engagement with fidelity.'* 
The Secretary remarks that '* the establishment of the National banking 
system is one of the great compensations of this war — one of the great 
achievements of this remarkable period. In about two years and a half 
from the organization of the first National Bank, the whole system of banking 
under State laws has been superceded, and the^eople of the United States 
Have been furnished with a circulation, bearing upon it the seal of the Treas- 
ury Department as a guaranty of its solvency. It only remains that this 
circulation shall be a redeemable circulation — redeemable not only at the 
counters of the banks, but at the commercial cities, to make the National 
banking system of almost inconceivable benefit to the country.*' 

In pursuance of an Act of Congress, on the 11th of March the President 
issued a proclamation, calling upon deserters to return to their regiments 
with the promise of pardon. This proclamation had its desired effect, as most 
of the absentees returned to their duty. The days of the Confederacy were 
now nearly numbered, and tlie life of the rebellion was now in the last throes 
of dissolution. We may here notice the objects which those who originated the 
civil war had in view, and see how far their designs and purposes had been 
attained, and how far the anticipation of those who inaugurated this unnat- 
ural war had been realized, and their efforts successful. 

The loss of political power and patronage, as has been before stated, was 
the primary cause of secession. The preponderance of numbers and power 
in the free States made it politically impossible for the slave States to retain 
their supremacy in the Union, and hence they resolved on disunion. The 
leaders attempted to justify their action on the doctrine of State rights, and 
the causes they taught the people were the security and safety of slavery and 
the right of its extension. Those principles on which the South justified 
its rebellion against the National Government brought out the inevitable 
consequences in antagonistic principles. Thus emancipation became the 
natural and necessary antagonist of slavery, and nationality that of State 
rights or secession. 

When the Union was first assailed and its laws and autiiority were first 
resisted, the Government had no object, other than the perpetuity of the 
Union and the enforcement of the laws. As the war progressed, the idea of 
emancipation grew into importance, and forced itself upon the Nation and 
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administration. Thus emancipation became the war power of the loyal 
States, as slavery was the war offense and defense' of the Southern Confed- 
eracy.- When we compare them in their true relations, their intrinsic value* 
at once appear. The former has the sympathy of the race, is the embodiment 
of civilization and is the word of hope and desire of the oppressed of every 
land. The power and strength of the latter were fallacies. It was circum- 
scribed and local in its influences and operation, it had no friends abroad and 
its power was decaying at home. For a time the Southern Confederacy con- 
sidered ft a tower of strength and believed that it strengthened their cause, 
but before the war|w^a8 over the progress of emancipation in the border States 
dispelled this illusion. 

Secession, or State rigMfcs, contrasted with nationality, is equally weak 
and illusive. Previous to the war, the idea of nationality was in a quiescent 
State, but the sentiment was generally accepted. With secession or State 
rights came in contra-distinction, nationality. These distinctions were so 
marked during the war, that in the Confederacy few could be found who 
recollected that they were Americans and in the loyal States men had for- 
gotten to what State they belonged. Secession clamored for State rights. 
Union men were accepting the nobler idea of a great and imdivided nation- 
ality. Thus slavery and secession were confronted with emancipation and 
nationality, the former perished in the conflict, and the latter remains, with 
its principles and ideas cherished. The first, emancipation accomplished ; 
the second, nationality established and held sacred and inviolate by a 
reunited and prosperous people. 



CHAPTER Lin. 

SHERMAN'S MARCH THROUGH THE CAROLINAS, AND FALL OF RICHMOND. 

Military events were now rapidly closing up the last days of the rebell- 
ion. General Sherman, at Savannah, was preparing and recruiting his 
victorious army for his march through South and North Carolina. General 
Grant was still holding General Lee and the rebel army in Richmond, only 
awaiting the proper moment for aggressive action, while offensive and 
successful movements were being prosecuted in almost every other quarter 
of the Confederacy by the Union forces. 

The 15th of January, General Sherman resumed his march from 
Savannah, his objective point being Goldsboro, North Carolina. On the 
30th the borders of South Carolina were reached. The army on the march 
subsisted upon the coimtry ; every effort possible was made by the enemy to 
impede his onward career, but all obstacles were brushed aside as if by a 
resistless tornado ; railroads were torn up and destroyed in every direction, 
and the destruction of public property was full and complete in every quarter. 
Columbia was reached the 17th of February, and there being no adequate 
force of the enemy at hand to defend it, the Mayor came out and surrendered 
the city to Colonel Stone of Greneral Logan's corps. With the occupation of 
Columbia came the evacuation of Charleston, Fort Sumpter and all other 
defenses of tlie harbor. Fayetteville, North Carolina, was reached on tht> 
12th of March, and now communication was opened and established with 
General Schofield at Wilmington, from which point supplies were furnished 
the army. Wilmington had been captured and occupied by General Scho- 
field on the 14th of January, and Mobile had been taken by General Canby 
on the 11th of January. And so the Union successes and victories rolled 
resistlessly onward on every hand. Attempts were made by General John- 
son with the rebel forces, at Bentonville and Averysborough, to stay General 
Sherman's onward march, but without avail, and on the 22d of March Golds- 
boro was occupied, and here the victorious army rested for sometime, and 

General Sherman visited City Point for consultation with General Grant 
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relative to further operations. The grand campaign, conceived and inaugiF 
rated by General Grant in fonjunctionwith General Sherman, was now about 
to be conauminated. The long-delayed, but now appropriate, lime to move 
on the rebel army under General Lee, and on Richmond was at hand. 
the 23d of March President Lincoln viaited City Point to relieve himself fob! 
Ume from the cares of office and to be near the military operations, wW 
were now big with important issues for the Union. On the 25th General 1 
with the rebel forces assaulted and captured Fort Steadman. but it V 
immediately retaken, with great losB to the enemy. The President vi 
the scene the same day, and was vociferoosly cheered by tbe soldiers, 
day liad been set apart for a grand review of the Hotdlers iii honor of t 
President. But the President said : " It is better tban a review,' 

On the 28th of March, at City Point, a couuoil of war waa held, 
attendance at which were the President and Generala Grant, Sher 
Sheridan, Meade and Ord. The neit day General Sherman left to rejoin U 
army. For several days preceding the council, General Grant had be{ 
making new dispositions of his troops, preparatory to the grand mow 
near at hand, On Wednesday, March 29th, the next day after the 
was held, the grand advance of the army began. Before noon a new line i 
battle was formed, the right of which occupied the extreme left of its forn 
position, and preparations were at once made to hold tliis position- The 4 
jiftsaed; only Warren's corps encountered a sharp resistance, holding I 
ground. Heavy rains during the night and next day prevented any id< 
ments by either array, the Union army perfecting their formations and t 
connections. On Friday, General Grant, on account of tbe preceding liea'^ 
rains, proposed to hold his position during the day without ofTenaiva moi 
ments. But General Lee was ative to his peril. If General Grant held 1; 
position the rebel army could not hold Richmond. He concentrated a lar| 
force on the right of tlie Union army, and made repeated efforts o 
and Balurday mornings to force back and retake the Union )>ositione. 
these repeated attempts he was partially successful, but later in the day, < 
Saturday, tbe ground was all retaken, and the Union troops occupied t 
positions which the rebels held in the morning, Sheridan and Warren havi 
achieved decided success, taking five thoasand prisoners. The next mornt 
at daybreak tbe Union forces were directed to assault and force the 
lines, which was gallantly done, and at 10 a. m. success was completer, a 
the triumphs of the three days of hard fighting were twelve thousand ] 
oners and fifty pieces of artillery. 

While the three days' battles were in progress, President Llncofl 
remained at City Point receiving dispatches from the field, and forwar<UB| 
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jSi' material portiona of the same to the War Departaient. On Sunday (lie 
President anituanced to Secretary Stanton the Bigoal and triumphant succeas 
of our urniieH, and that th^ Union succeBS wilb full and complete. At 10 :30 
A. M., Sunday, General Lee telegraphed to Dayia, in Richmond, the ioUowing 
dispatch: "My lines are broken In three places. Richmond must be 
evacuated this evening." That message found Mr. DtLvia at 11 a. u., in 
church, where it was lianded him, and lie immediately wont quietly and 
floberly out — never to return as Preaident of the Confederacy. 

Eleven months previous tienerai Grant crossed the Bapidan with his 
army, the ostensible object being the capture or destruction of Lee's army, 
and the fall and occupation of Richmond. General Grant entered on this 
movement and campaign, having the full confidence of tlie administration 
and the hopeful expectation of the loyal citizens. He had from an early 
period of the rebellion conceived, and was fully impressed, with the belief 
and idea that the rebel chiefs would never return to their loyalty to the 
Qovernment until their military power was tuUy and essential subdued and 
broken, and he knew of no mode or power save by the atrongeet armies in 
bloody battles. In his linal j^report General Grant says: ''I ttierefore 
determined — first, to use the greatest number of troops practicable against 
lie armed force of the enemy, preventing it from using the same force at 
different seasons against first one and then another of our armies, and the 
possibility of repose for refitting and produciug necessary supplies for carry- 
ing on resistance ; second, to hammer continuously against the armed forcti 
of the enemy and its resources, until, by mere attrition, if in no other way, 
there should be nothing left of it but an equal submission with the loyal sec- 
tion of our common country to tlie constitution and laws of tlie land. These 
views have been kept constantly in mind, and orders have been given and 
campaigns have been made to carry tliem out. Whether they might have 
been better in conception and execution is for tlie people, who mourn the 
loss of friends fallen, and who have to pay the pecuniary cost, to say. All I 
can say is that what I have done has been done conacientiously, to the best 
of my ability, and in what I conceived to be for the best interests of the 
whole country." 

It was doubtless the expectation of General Grant, when he crossed the 
Bapidan, to have defeated General Lee decisively before reaching Clucka- 
hominy, but in this he was disappointed. The rebels were, however, 
learning very fast that the conduct of General Grant In this campaign was 
more offensive, and not as satisfactory to them as the strategy of General 
McCIellan. General Grant is fairly entitled to the honor of undertaking, 
with a. purpose, a very difiicult and formidable enterprise, and performing it 
to the best of his ability and auccesHfully, and when he, witli his army, sat 




down before KiL'hmond aoutb of JameB river, he had placed bis artny Jt 
where the rebels desired it Bhould not he, ae they showed by their despenl 
efforts and atteinpte lo entice and draw him hbai his posi lion, and thiB | 
evidecced in the final overthrow and collapse of the rebellion. The (lampaigt 
of Shennan and ThomaB may have been iionaiderod more brilliant, but ni 
were more conducive in hrealdng and crushing the strengtb and power of tl 
rebellion than that campaign which began on the Rapidan and ended it 
capture of General Lee and hie army. 

President Davis left Richmond at 10 p. m. Sunday. The rebel ofBcia 
and their memhera of Congress, with the rebel Govern6r, William 8init| 
also hurried away. At 6 p. h. Monday tiie rebel capital was occupied by t^ 
TJnion forces, and tlie star, spangled haimer of our Union tliat w 
and floated over the St. Charles, at New Orleans, when it was taken 1 
General Butler, was raised over the rebel capitol In Richmond, and ^ 
saluted with huiizahs from the excited thousands below. Many probab) 
cheered who would have done it more heartily had the fortunes of the d 
been reversed. Before leaving the city the rebel authorities issued orden 
for tlie destruction of the rams and shipping in James river, the warehouses 
and mills in ttie city, and all the bridges on the railroads leading out of the 
city. Tbis order was executed, and in tiie general conflagration i 
followed one-third of the city was destroyed. The city was placed \ 
military government by the appointment of General G. F. Shepley GovcnK^j 
dnd Colonel Manning Provost, Marshal. The dre was extinguished as s 
as possible, hut not until it had burned the extensive warehouses, the Poa 
office, the Treasury building, the principal banks, newspaper oificea and g 
immense amount of private property, amounting to many millions of dolUn 
Before noon on Monday the joyful news of the occupation of Richmon 
by the Union forces had been flashed to all parts of the TJnion. and the gni 
tidings were soon confirmed by telegrams from President Lincoln, then | 
City Point, and from the Secretary of War at Washington. Tliis day y 
long be remembered by the American jjcople. At once all public olfifiea we^ 
closed and all business suspended by the great majority, who profoui 
rejoiced in the great National triumph so long, so anxiously desired, 
church bell, and hells on the public buildings, from the Atlantic to t 
Pacific, rang with j'oyous notes. Cannon answered cannon from mountain 4 
valley, and re-echoed the Nation's joy. Men embraced eacli other ii 
streets, wept and clasped hands tor joy, and tlie words, peace and victOfS 
/ery tongue. Public meetings were called in every town and ei 
id millions listeneii to tbe deeds of the gallant heroes who had won H 
day; and, with cheers and thanksgiving, the people gave utterance ti 
joy and enthusiasm. In sll this manifestation of joy and expreaaioa'f 
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lu teollag of relief and gratitude, there was no unmanl}' exultation over 
the vanquished, no bitternesB of feeling demanding condign punishment on 
those wboee unnatural and wicked ambition and rebellion had so long defied 
the National authority, and so fully devastated, and bo eagerly endeavored 
to destroy the Unioii. Nothing like this deraonBtration was ever before seen, 
«r will ever be seen again on this continent. The rebel capital, which had so 
long restBted the National arms, and for whose fall the Nation's hlood had 
bean poured out as water, was ours. President Davia and his Cabinet were 
now fugitives. The tension, the strain of an unnatural and fratricidal war, 
"that bad been borne by the Nation for four protracted and tedious years had 
been loosened, and the people sprang up in joyous demonstration and exulta- 
tion. On that joyful day tlie annual election was held in Connecticut. That 
State, five months before, was closely contested; now, every county went 
Repubhcan by an aggregate majority of over ten thousand— a full victory for 
the first time in many years, choosing a full representation in Congress from 
the lour districts, and making a full success, locally and generally. An 
■opposition Democratic journal accounted tor this great Republican nctory 
by the fact " that, while the votes were being cast, cannons were thundering, 
bands playing, and tile excited people were shouting over the fall of 
Richmond." 

President Lincoln, who had gore to the front on the 24th of March, in 
anticipation of General Grant's final movements against Lee, had been in 
«onBtant communication with the Lieulenant-Genera!, and during the 
successful movements of the Union army was in constant communication 
with General Grant and the War Department, until the day after the evacua- 
tion of Richmond, when he, on April 4th, accompanied Admiral Porter in a 
Jtunboat up to Bocketts, a mile below the city, and thence was rowed to the 
wharf and walked thence, attended by Admiral Porter and a few marines 
armed with carbines, to General Weitzel's headquarters in tlie Executive 
Mansion so recently abandoned by the President of the rebel Confederacy. 
The President entered the rebel capital as a citizen of the Union he had 
labored so successfully to save. No thundering cannon announced hia 
approach ; no triumphal car conveyed the savior of his country to the con- 
quered city ; no guard of honor, no grand display of troops were there to 
welcome him, but on foot, witli no guard except the sailors who had rowed 
him Up James river, he entered and passed through ^the city restored to the 
Union. How wonderful and strange the event ! But yesterday the city 
bristled with hostile bayonets and all the paraphernalia of tiivil war, and 
now the President of the United States— he who had been despised, hated 
and maligned above all other men living, and to whom the vilest epithets 
had been applied by the people of Richmond, was walking their streets. 
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receiving blessings and prayers frota thoasands, who hailed him as their 
deliverer. Soon the iiiforina;tion was spread that the man, who was a head 
taller than all others around him, with a mild eye and pleasant countenance,, 
was President Lincoln. The air soon rang with a choi'us of glad and happy 
voices. Thousands crowded to welcome and bless their emancipator. The 
streets soon became impassable on account of the increasing multitude, and 
soldiers were called to clear the way. The walk was long, and the' President 
halted a short time to rest. *' May de good Lord bless you. President 
Linkum," said an old negro, removing his hat, bowing, while tears ran down 
his cheeks. The President removed his hat and bowed in silence. 

While reminded that Washington returned the salutation of a negro- 
because he would not be outdone in politeness, we can see even more than 
politeness in Lincoln's courtesy. It was an act of recognition for the services 
of the colored soldiers who had laid down their lives for the Union and 
impartial justice, that lowered the dignity of the conqueror fo the salutation 
of the delivered, it was a bow, a condescension which overturned the- 
customs, forms and usages of ages. After holding a short levee at General 
Weitzel's headquarters, the President took a drive through the principal 
streets, and at 6 p. m. he returned to City Point. Two days later the Presi- 
dent repeated his visit to the city, accompanied by Mrs. Lincoln, the Vice- 
President and several United States Senators. He was now waited upon by^ 
several leading Confederates, who, feeling; that their cause was hopeless, 
were desirous to make the best terms possible with the Government, and the 
President, in that spirit of kindness and magnanimity which had so distin- 
guished his administration, gave them a gracious audience, and a reception 
favorable to their early return to their allegiance and former relations with 
the National Government, creating thus, by his kindness and absence of 
resentment, a feeling of confidence and trust for the future in the minds and 
hearts of the citizens of Richmond. The President returned, April 8th, to 
Washington. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

EVACUATION OP BIGHMOND, AND LEE'S SURRENDEB. 

The Army of Virginia, now, April 2d, reduced by its recent heavy losses 

and by desertions to thirty-five thousand men, was now concentrated as 

quickly as possible from Richmond on the north and Petersburgh on the souths 

at Chesterfield Court-house, and was thence moved as rapidly as possible to 

Amelia Court-house. Here they were halted for supplies. Lee was detained 

there the 4th and 5th before food could be obtained for his famished men. 

Meanwhile, Sheridan moved rapidly westward by roads south of Lee's 

position, reaching the Danville railroad at Jettersville. Here he planted his 

force across the railroad, fortifying his position, prepared to stop Lee's entire 

force until Grant and Meade should be able to overtake and crush him. 

Meade, with the 2d and 6th corps, came up late on the 5th, while Lee was 

still at Amelia Court-house. Lee left Amelia Court-house, with his avmy, 

at night, the 5th, moving around the left of Meade and Sheridan's position, 

aiming for Farmersville, in order to cross the Appomattox, and thus escape 

his pursuers. But this was not to be. General Davis had already made a 

reconnoissance to our left, and had met, at Paine's cross-roads, Lee's train in 

advance of his infantry, and destroyed one hundred and eighty wagons, 

capturing five guns and many prisoners. Crook, of Sheridan's left, advanced 

to Dentonsville, where Lee's whole army was moving rapidly westward. 

Crook immediately charged, as directed by Sheridan, being inferior in force, 

but determined to detain the enemy until supports could arrive. The result 

justi^ed the daring. Cook was repulsed, but meanwhile Custer, with his 

division of horse, attacked further on, gaining the road at Sailors' creek, 

where Crook and Devon coming to his support, they broke the rebel line, 

capturing four hundred wagons, sixteen guns and many prisoners. Ewell's 

corps, following the train, was thus cut off from Lee's army. His advance 

was charged by Colonel Stagg's brigade, and Seymore's division coming up, 

the odds were too great, and Ewell's veterans, inclosed between our cavalry 

and the 6th corps, after a gallant defense, threw down their arms and sur- 
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rendered. Gonenl Ewell and sis tiiouaand prisonerB were taken thia d 
Lee, witl] his vanguard, croBBed ttie Appomaltox at Farm era ville, the i 
of tJie fith, but his men were fainting and (ailing by the way. Di 
the night of the 6th many o( the chief offioera oi the retreating arU 
met around a camp fire to diHcusH their desperate condition. Upon a. f 
excliange of opinionE, it was unanimously (conceded that a anirender 'n 
inevitable. I^e was not present, but the result of the council w 
him by General PendJeton. 

Meade and Sheridan having taken posseBSiou of the Danville nulroad J 
Jettersville, Lee's supplies for his army, which had been collected at I 
burgh and Danville, were intercepted. So, while the retreating, fam: 
rebel floidiers were endeavoring to evade the persiatant pureuit o( S 
cavalry, they were compelled to procure their eubaiBtenee from the aln 
exhausted country. Hunger and fatigue were rapidly decimating the ranksj 
tlie fugitives. Already weariness, fatigue and despair had compelled half I 
tlie soldiers to throw away their arms, which they were no longer able i 
carry. The soldierB were completely disheartened and dieorganized. 

General Grant, while directing the pareuit from Farmville, diBpatch] 
to General Lee the following letter: 

"April 7, 11 

" Oenbkal — The resulta of last week must convince you of the hopeleBS 
ress of further reeiatance on the part of the Army of Northern Virginia in thi. 
Struggle. I feel that it ia bo, and regard it aa my duty lo shift from i 
the res pons ibility of any farther effusion of blood by asking of you the bui 
der of that portion of the Confederate army known as the Army of Nor 
Virginia. 

" Gen. R. R. Lbb. U. B. Grant, Lieu tenant-General," 

In the meanwhile, the retreat and pureuit went od. General Lee « 
this reply to General Grant, which reached him at Farmville next n 

"April 7,186 

" General — I have received your note of this date. Though not e 
taining tlie opinion you express on the hopelessneBH of further ri 
the part of the Army of Northern VirRinia, I reciprocate your desire to avJ 
uaelesB effusion of blood, and therefore, before considering yoar propoBmol 
ask the terms you will offer on condition of its surrender. 

" LiEfjTKNANT-GKNBBAi, U. S. Gbast. R. E. Lks, General." 

To this note Creneral Grant immediately replied : 

■■Aprils, 1 

" Geseral — Your note of last evening in reply to r 
asking the conditions on which I will accept the surrender of the A 
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Northern Virginia, is just received. In reply, I would say, that, peace being 
my great desire, there is but one condition I would insist upon, namely : 
That the men and officers surrendered shall be disqualified for taking up arms 

* 

again against the United States until property exchanged. I will meet you, 
or will designate oflficers to meet any officers you may name for the same 
purpose, at any point agreeable to you for the purpose of arranging definitely 
the terms upon which the surrender of the Army of Northern Viginia will be 
received." 

** General R. E. Lee. U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-General.'* 

On the morning of the 7th, Sheridan, with his cavalry, moved to Prince 
Edward's Court-house to head oflf Lee's retreat on Danville. On the morning 
of the 8th the 2d and 6th corps under Meade moved directly on the rear 
of Lee's retreat. Crook and Merritt's divisions of cavalry, by a forced 
march of twenty-eight miles, intercepted four trains of supplies for Lee's 
army from Lynchburg, which they surrounded and captured. This was aided 
by our advance under General Custer. Without any hesitation. General 
Custer, supported by General Devin, pushed on toward Appomattox Court- 
house, and here, fijiding his force confronted by the van of Lee's army, he 
drove it back on the main body, capturing twenty-five guns, a hospital 
train, a large part of the wagons and many prisoners. Sheridan brought up 
the balance of his cavalry as fast as possible, placing it directly in front of 
the fenemy, and sending word to Grant that the capture of Lee's army was 
now inevitable. In consequence of these advices. Generals Griffin and Ord 
reached Appomattox station at daylight next morning. General Lee had 
sent, the evening before, the following reply to General Grant's last note : 

** April 8, 1865. 

*' General — ^I received, at a late hour, your note of to-day. In mine of 
yesterday, I did not intend to propose the surrender of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, but to ask the terms of your proposition. To be frank, I do not 
think the emergency has arisen to call for the surrender of this army, but as 
the restoration of peace should be the sole object of all, I desired to know 
whether your proposals would lead to that end. I cannot, therefore, meet 
you with a view to surrender the Army of Northern Virginia, but as far as 
your proposal may effect the Confederate States forces under my command 
and tend to the restoration, I should be pleased to meet you at 10 a. m. 
to-morrow, on the old stageroad to Richmond, between the picket lines of the 
two armies. 

*' LiEUTEN ant-General Grant. R. E. Lee, General." 

General Grant was with Meade's column pursuing Lee, and received the 
above note about midnight. Before leaving the next morning for the front to 



join Sheridan and Griffia tie dispatched the Following reply to General 1 



" April S, 1 
"Genbbal — Your note of yesterday is received. I have no aotbo^ 
to treat on the auhject of peace, Tlie meuting proposed for 10 i 
to-day will lead to no good. 1 will state, however, General, that lam eqiiftS 
anxiouH for peace with yourHelf, and the whole North entertains the a 
feeling. The termti on which peace can he had are well underBtOOd. 
South lay down their arms, they will hasten that most desirable even 
save thousands of human lives and hundreds of millions of property not y 
destroyed, t^eriously hoping that all our difficultiee may be settled vithol 
the lose of another life, I Hubxcribe myself, etc. 

" General B. E. Lee. U. S. Grant, Lienten ant-General." 

General Sheridan was with his cavalry near the Appomattoi Court-hoiu 
when the army of General Lee made their last charge. Hheridanhad ci 
our infantry with his cavalry diamounled, and as the enemy approached, i 
front gave way gradually, giving time for our infantry- to form and t 
position. When this was Bffected, the cavalry moved swiftly to tlte i 
and mounted, diHclosing lines of solid infantry to the enemy, who rt 
blank dismay. A white flag was now displayed by the enemy, and Slieridon^ 
riding over to the Court-house, was met by General Gordon, who reiiueeted a, 
suspension of hostilKJes, as negotiations tor a capitulation were then pending 
between Generals Grant and Lee. General Grant, before reaching Sheridan's 
headquarters, received the following note : 

" April 9, 1 

"Gbherai, — I received your note of this morning on the picket lia 
whither I tiad come to meet you, and ascertain definitely what t 
embraced in your proposal of yesterday with reference to the surrender, j 
Ibis army. I now ask an interview in accordance with the offer contained J 
your letter of yesterday for that purpose. 

'' LiBiTENANT-GENaRAL Gbant. B. E. Lek, General.'' J 

The two Generals met at once at the house of W. McLean where Ij 
preliminaries of the surrender were arranged, and the result of the confere 
are indicated and comprised in the following letters : 

■' Appomattoi Coi'BT-KOUSE, April It, 18( 
" Gknbkal — In accordance with the substance of my letter to you of (I 
8th inst. , I propose to receive the surrender of the Army of Northern Virgi 
on the following terms, to wit : Rolls of all the olScers and men to be D 
in duplicate; one copy to be given to an officer to be designated by o 
other til be retained by such officer or officers as you may designate. 
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officers to give their individual parole not to take up arms against the Govern- 
ment of the United States until properly exchanged, and each company or 
regimental commander to sign a like parole for the men of their com- 
mands. The arms, artillery and public property to be packed and stacked 
and turned over to thfe officers appointed by me to receive them. This will 
not embrace the side arms of the officers, nor their private horses or baggage. 
This done, each officer and man will be allowed to return to his home, not to 
be disturbed by United States authority so long as he observes his parole and 
the laws in force where he may reside. 

" General K. E. Lee. U. S. Grant, Lieu^nant-General.** 

*•' Headquarters Army of Northern Virginia, April 9, 1865. 

" General — I received your letter of this date containing the terms of 
the surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia as proposed by you. As they 
are substantially the same as those expressed in your letter of the 8th inst., 
they are accepted. I will proceed to designate the proper officers to carry the 
stipulations into effect. 

** Lieutenant-General Grant. R. E. Lee, General.'* 

After the signatures were written, General Lee said ''he had forgotten 
one thing. Many cavalry and artillery horses in his army belong to men in 
charge of them, but, of course, it was too late to speak of it now.'* General 
Grant replied: *'Iwill instruct my paroling officers that all the enlisted 
men of your cavalry and artillery who own horses are to retain them, just as 
the officers do theirs. They will need them for their Spring plowing and 
other farm work.'* ** General," replied Lee with much feeling and earnest- 
ness, ** there is nothing that you could have done to accomplish more good 
either for them or the Government.'* 

Viewed in connection with General Grant's persistent and successful 
campaign, his letters to General Lee in relation to the surrender of his army 
show victory of character as well as of arms. For the tender and humane 
spirit in them expressed they will be read everywhere, and for succeeding 
ages with admiration. They exhibit no indication of triumph ; no exultation 
over a fallen foe. The successful General whose duty had been plain, who 
was inexorable in his persistence for victory, and whose unparalleled energy 
was marked with crimson tide, asks the vanquished, in the name of their 
common coimtry, and of their common humanity, to end the strife without the 
loss of another life. 

On the 26th of April, J. E. Johnson commanding the Confederate States 
army in North Carolina, surrendered his army to W. T. Sherman, Major- 
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General. The surrender of Johnson to Sherman was followed on the 15th of 
May by that of General Taylor, with all the Confederate soldiers then remaining 
east of the Mississippi river, to General Canby. And on the 26th of the same 
month General Kerby Smith surrendered his entire command west of the 
Mississippi to General Canby. This ended all military opposition to the 
United States Government. 



CHAPTER LV. 

JOY OF THE PRESIDENT AND PEOPLE — ^RAISING THE OLD FLAG ON FORT SUMPTBR. 

On Saturday, April 8th, President Lincoln and family returned to Wash- 
ington from Richmond, and Sunday, General Grant telegraphed to the 
President that on that day he received the surrender of General Lee and his 
army. The joyful excitement over the fall of Richmond had only in a measure 
subsided when came the welcome news of Lee's surrender, and the return of 
the President from Richmond to Washington, and now again the Nation was 
intensified with universal joy and gladness. 

This joyous sacred day, the most happy and gladsome one ever enjoyed 
by the President, was spent by him in the Executive Mansion in seclusion 
with his family and near friends ; he now laid his burden down, which he 
had borne for the past four years, and in cheerful and animated conversation 
with his friends and family, he expressed himself with confidence and trust 
in the future, and with thankfulness and gratitude for the present and past. 
This, day of praise and thanksgiving was universal throughout the loyal States, 
and as the anthems of thankfulness and gratitude ascended from every church 
and hamlet to the Great Author of our National blessings for the return of 
peace and unity to the land and Nation, the honored instrument who had 
secured these great blessings was recognized and hailed as the saviour of the 
Union and the distinguished benefactor of the race. 

On the evening of the 11th of April, 1865, the Executive Mansion was 

brilliantly and beautifully illuminated and the people assembled in immense 

numbers to express their joy and give. utterances of exultation and gladness 

for victory and peace, and to give expressions of their love and admiration of 

the patient, suffering man whose administration stands pre-eminent in history 

as the grand consummation of renowned events the world has ever witnessed. 

On this occasion the President delivered his last public address. As he 

stepped on the portico before the vast audience, shouts of joy arose and gladness 

beamed on the uplifted human faces. The President's heart was full, the 

careworn face was wreathed in smiles. This was all appropriate, because the 
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Nation was redeemed. The Preeident first referred briefly to the jayoU J 
Victory and peare were aasured. To tbe brave Boldiera whoc 
) have been bo remnrkuble and effective, is due a Nation's gratitadi 
and to the Altnlgbty Father were dae the homage of our hearts and ( 
sincere thanks ior what Ue haedone in the Nation's behalf , and tor the aignj 
manifestation uf His provideni-e in the Buceeaa of our arms. Then, turniu 
from the pant und present, he spoke of the future and of the new reoponflfi 
Lilitieo and duties which still devolved upon the Government and the peopM 
throujih their representatives. This address was mainly devoted tt 
eration of the best means of reconstruction and how to bring back the seceded 
States agaiu into the Union ae speedily and with as little friction a 
He said ; " Tbe qiiii^kest way back to old relations with the GrovernraBiit ^ 
the best way, witliout regard to any finely-apun theories." 

The Preaident'a plan of reconstruction was embodied in a proflamatiOT 
which accompanied hia annual message to the Thirty-eighth Congress; hut 
he said, " he was not committed to that plan alone; we all agree that the 
seceded States, fill-called, are out of their practical relations with Uie Unioiu 
and that the sole object of the Government, civil and military, in regard | 
those Slat«B is to get them into their proper, practical relations." 
con:imitt«d to any particular plan, but with a characteristic absence of d 
resentment and anger toward the late insurgents, he evinced a 
solicitude tliat Congress should take immediate measures to restore the H 
^tatea to all the functions of self-go vernrneut and equal rights and power I 
the Union aa soon a*4 clrcitoiatanceB, consistent with the National tranqalU| 
and Safety, would permit. He further expressed hia convictions and d 
that in case a general amnesty sliould be granted to the rebels that at least 
qualified right of suffrage should be accorded to the colored people of tl 
slave States. 

On the 12th, 13th and 14th days of April, the President was engaged, i 
Secretary Stanton, in the War Department in issuing proclamatio 
paring measures, to be speedily issued, to atop all drafting and r 
curtail purchases of supplies tor the army, to remove all reatrictious o; 
and commerce, for opening all of the blockaded ports and n 
tory for disbanding the army, and the return of its members to home, 1 
friends and to tbe pursuits of peaceful industry, which they had left at f 
call of their country in her hour of trial and need. 

The President had now reached the summit of fame and n 
whether of ancient or modern times, stood higher. Commencing at tbe vi 
(oot of the ascent, by the intuition of his natural abilities, he resolved, 1 

n efforts, perserve ranee and industry, on success. He persevered, aMd 



1 anxiofl 
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only by the people. As he was known by the people, his career was upward 
and onward, until he became the Chief Magistrate of a great and imperiled 
Nation, and here, laboring in the interest of unity, liberty and humanity, he 
secured the confidence, love and aflfections of his countrymen, and the respect 
and admiration of the Governments of the ci\dlized world. The great trust 
and work committed to his care had been well and faithfully performed. He 
understood from the first the dangers and peril to which secession and treason 
had exposed our Union, and as the vast interests of country, liberty and unity 
were to be saved or lost in the momentous conflict impending, he rose to the 
dignity and importance of the occasion, and with a will of firmness and tenac- 
ity, and a heart humane and tender, he used the power given him by the 
people, both civil and military, until success crowned his labors. The results 
of his policy and administration are, that our Nation stands to-day united — 
disenthralled in the glorious light of universal liberty and humanity. And 
now, when the hour of triumph and joy had come to the people, peace, hope 
and happiness in all their fruition filled the heart of the President, 
his loving, liberal nature was already devising plans and measures for the 
welfare of a conquered people. His thoughts and labors were now for 
harmony and for the reunion and concord of the late rebellious States, He 
looked forward with anticipation and pleasure to the time, he then thought 
not far distant, when his measures for the welfare and good of all would 
demonstrate to the people of the seceded States that he had none but the 
kindest feelings toward them, and that he would treat them as graciously and 
gentle as the interests of all, and the public safety and good would permit. 

On the 14th day of April, 1865, the sun rose in all its resplendent beauty. 
The day was remembered as the fourth anniversary of the surrender of Fort 
Sumpter, and the lowering of our National flag to traitors and to treason ; that 
was a day of indignation, anguisK and humiliation. On this day, by the civil 
and military representatives of the Nation, the same old flag that went down 
four years previous in dishonor and shame was raised on the same battle- 
ments of the old fort in honor and glory, amidst the rejoicing and applause 
of the thousands present. 

At the fall and desecration of the old flag were lighted aglow the fires of 
patriotism. A million of freemen sprang to the rescue to avenge the National 
insult, and restore to its wonted honor and glory that National emblem which 
long had been our country's pride and renown. The old, honored banner 
was restored to its proper place, every stiar, bright and effulgent, sparkling, 
luminous with the fires of liberty, renovated and renewed by the march of 
freedom. It now waves again, undimmed and untarnished, as a beacon to 
the oppressed of every land and people, with its glorious reminiscences of 
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former years when all, united, inarched under it proudly in unity and to 
victory. It was now tendered as a peace offering, the olive branch to our 
subdued and misled brethren and countrymen. It was the initial step taken 
to inaugurate and foster a fraternal spirit and a unity of feeling which has 
continued to grow and increase until the bonds of concord and harmony have 
become more perfect and united than at any former period of our country's 
history. It was on this glad day when the hearts of all good men rejoiced to 
see that the expiring demon of treason in its throes of dissolution was pre- 
paring to strike its most atrocious and deadly blow. Failing to destroy the 
Union and dismember the best Grovemment on the earth, it turned in all the 
bitterness and malignity of its insatiate passion to strike down the honored 
ruler of a people and Grovemment it could not subdue or destroy. How far 
and how wide this nefarious conspiracy extended remains sealed and unknown 
to the American people. We have the charity to believe and the humanity 
to trust that the leaders of the rebellion in this foul assassin's plot and 
assassination were not directly concerned or imphcated. We do know 
that there were men en^ged in the rebellion that reprobated the accursed 
deed with horror and with honest indignation. But however much the 
leaders of the rebellion may have denounced and disowned the deed, the fact 
still remains that their insatiate and diabolical attempts to destroy the Grov- 
emment and Union and inaugurate and continue an intestine war for that 
object, were no less criminal in the eyes of the world and judgment of 
humanity than he whose principles were conceived in treason, and whose 
motives and action were in revenge for what treascm had suffered. 

Secretary Seward, in a reply to Hon. John Biglow, the American Consul 
at Paris, relative to conspiracies for the purpose of assassination, said: 
'^ Assassination is not an American practice or habit, and one so vicious and 
desperate cannot be engrafted into our political system. This conviction of 
mine has steadily gained strength since the civil war began. Every day's 
experience confirms it." Subsequent events and personal experience pro- 
duced in the mind of the Secretary a very different opinion. 

It is now well known that conspiracies were formed against the prominent 
officers of the Government, in the States, also in Canada and Europe, and 
Generals Grant and Sherman were not exempt from those plots. Evidence 
is wanting to establish the fact that these conspiracies were disowned or dis- 
couraged by the Confederate Government. 

That the possibility of assassination frequently occurred to the mind of 
the President is evident from the numerous letters he received with threats 
of assassination. Scarcely had the rejoicings of the Repablican party, on his 
election, subsided, before the mails brought him weekly, at Springfield, 
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letters and threats of that character. He regarded them, however, as malig- 
nant menaces of cowards and bullies. He often remarked, *' a barking dog 
seldom bites." A friend expressed the idea that the rebels might attempt 
his life. Stepping to a desk and drawing from a pigeon-hole a package of 
letters, he said : *' There, every one of these contains a threat to assassinate 
me. I, no doubt, would be nervous if I were to think and dwell upon the 
subject, but I have come to the conclusion that there are opportunities to kill 
me every day of my life if there are persons disposed to do it. It is not 
possible to avoid exposure to such a fate, and I do not trouble myself about 
it." On this subject he reasoned from his own feelings and sentiments, and 
could not comprehend the malice and revenge that would instigate such a 
crime. He had no resentments to gratify, no vindictive emotions to restrain 
and no measure of revenge to inflict. With those sentiments and feelings> 
the thoughts of personal assassination gave him but little unrest or trouble. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

ASSASSINATION — ^FUNERAL SEBVICE8 AT WASHINGTON. 

The morning of April 14, 1865, was spent by President Lincoln in inter- 
views with friends and members of Congress. Among them was Speaker 
Colfax, who was about leaving Washington for the Pacific Coast, and to him 
the President gave a verbal message to the miners, assuring them of his 
desire to protect their interests, inasmuch as their prosperity was identified 
with the interests and prosperity of the entire country. Later in the day a 
Cabinet meeting was held, at which General Grant was invited to be present. 
Later in the afternoon other friends came, and so in public and social duties 
the day was passed. Hon. George Ashmun of Massachusetts, who was 
President of the Chicago Convention, which nominated Mr. Lincoln for 
President, and who accompanied Senator Douglas on his memorable interview 
with the President at the outbreak of the rebellion, came in with others, and 
to him the President gave a note in pencil, the last words he ever wrote : 

" Allow Mr. Ashmun and friend to come in at 9 A. m. to-morrow. 

A. Lincoln." 

The President and General Grant had been invited by the manager of 
Ford's Theater to attend and witness that night the representation of ** Our 
American Cousin," and had announced them both as positively to be present 
hy SL personal notice in the Washington papers : '* Lieutenant-General Grant, 
President and Mrs. Lincoln and ladies will occupy the State box at Ford's 
Theater to-night to witness Miss Laura Keene's Company in Tom Taylor's 
•* American Cousin.' " 

General Grant's duties would not allow him to attend, and he had left 

the city in the evening. The President was not inclined to go, but having 

been announced publicly that he would be present, he did not wish to dis- 

4ippoint the people, and as his presence had been pledged he concluded to go. 

He invited both Mr. Ashmun and Mr. Colfax to accompany him, but they 

both having prior engagements declined. The President, with Mrs. Lincoln, 

then drove to the residence of Senator Harris, where they took in 
316 
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Miss Harris and Major Rathborn, and then drove directly to 
the theater, which they reached at 9 o'clock, and found the theater 
filled in eve»y part, and as they passed to the private box reserved 
for them, the whole assembly arose and cheered them with a most cordial 
welcome. The warm demonstration was an expression of congratulation for 
the Union victories that had been recently achieved, and the high esteem, 
and regard they had for the President. Mr. Lincoln bowed in acknowledg- 
ment to the audience, took his seat and was soon absorbed in the representa- 
tions of the play. 

Shortly after 10 o'clock, John Wilkes Booth entered the theater and 
gradually made his way through the crowd to the box occupied by the Presi- 
dent and party. He had worked his way to the passage leading to the box, 
and showing a card to the President's servant, saying that Mr. Lincoln had 
sent for him, he entered the passagje, closing and fastening the door behind 
him. He approached the door of the box, where he found everything favor- 
able for his diabolical purpose. While all were intently observing the play 
he took a derringer pistol in one hand and a dagger in the other. He quietly, 
and in an instant, presented his pistol near the President's head, as he was 
Bitting in an arm-chair looking intently on the play. A sharp report wa» 
heard and the infernal deed was done. The unerring bullet had sped its way 
through the President's brain. The President was rendered instantly insen- 
sible and never knew friends or pain again. All was at once in commotion 
and consternation. Major Rathborn, the instant he comprehended what was 
done, sprang upon Booth, who, throwing him off, dropped his pistol and 
aimed a thrust at the officer's breast. He warded off the blow and received a 
wound in the arm. 

The murderer rushed to the front of the box and leaped some twelve feet 
down on the open stage, his spur catching in the drapery, he fell, fracturing 
his leg. He arose immediately and flourishing his dagger exclaimed, *' Sic 
semper tyrannis/' and *'the South is avenged;" then retreating quickly- 
through the theater to his horse, which was being held by an accomplice, he 
mounted and was away before the audience fully comprehended what had 
been done. The scene among the audience at that hour baffles description. 
Laura Keene, the actress, requested the audience to be quiet, and entered 
the box from the stage, bearing water and cordials, but it was of no avail. 
The President was unconscious, and as soon as the surgeons, who had gathered 
quickly to him, ascertained the nature and position of the wound, the helpless 
President was carried across Tenth street to the house of Mr. Patterson. 
Surgeon-General Barnes, after an examination, pronounced the wound a 
mortal .one. Those sad and sorrowful words fell upon the ears of the friends 
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and members of the Cabinet with all their mournful significance. Secretary 
Stanton, bursting into tears, exclaimed: **0h, no, General; no, no." Sec- 
retary Wells, McCullough, and Attomey-Greneral Speed, Postniiaster-Geiieral 
Bennison, Greneral Meigs and Senator Sumner were bowed around the bed in 
silent grief, the latter holding one of the hands of the President, and, weeping 
in bitter anguish, in silent sorrow, the great men of the Nation watched and 
wept at the bedside of the President; until twenty-two minutes past 7 a. m., 
April 14, 1865, when he breathed his last. Then the stem and sorrowfal 
Secretarj' of War, Mr. Stanton, arose and closed the eyes of the President 
and leaning over him, mournfully said : "No one will ever know the anxious 
hours that you and I have spent together. You were my only witness ; now 
you are gone and I am left alone." Then rousing himself from the intensity 
of his grief, he repaired to liis office and gave the necessary orders to secure 
the Government to the Vice-President, Johnson, and to surround Washington 
with troops. 

In an adjoining room to that in which the President lay was Mrs. Lincoln 
in all the abandonment of her great grief and sorrow, supported by her son 
Robert, and Mrs. Senator Dihon. How meager and unavailing were all 
attempts at solace and comfort in this sad and mournful hour ! 

While the assassination of the President was being consummated at the 
theater, in another part of the city an attempt was made to assassinate >Ir. 
Seward, the Secretary of State. The assassin forced his wav to the bedside 
of the Secretary and stabbed him three times, and then made his escape, 
wounding no less than five persons in his diabolical attempt. The arch fiend 
was Lewis Pavne Powell. 

The feelings of the citizens of Washington at this hour cannot be imagined, 
much less described. A solemn silence overspread that night the National 
capital. The avenues of the city were guarded, and every precaution was 
taken for the safety and protection of the other members of the Grovemment. 

We may here lay aside the pen, for who can describe a Nation's grief? 
How portray in language the change in a day of a people from rejoicing, 
gladness and triumph, to the lowest deptlis of sorrow, humiliation and 
anguish ? How give the sounds of the mournful tolling bells ? How describe 
that profound and tender grief that brought every family and household in 
mourning and tender sorrow and sympathy for the Nation's loss? How 
represent the insignia of mourning and sorrow that was displayed throughout 
the land ? And how record the utterances of every pulpit in the land, from 
which came the voices of lamentation for the loss, and laudation ami praise 
commemorating the goodness and virtues of the Nation's ruler, who had been 
so barbarouslv murdered? 
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Boon ttfter the death of the FreHident, his body was removed to the Exec- 
utive Mangion, and there it wae placed in a coffin, which rested upon a grand 
catafalque. The respect, affection and grief of the people were manifested by 
offerings of flowers, and the falling tears indicated the depths of sorrow. 

On Monday, the 17th of Apriliacommittee, of which Senator Sumner was 
Chairman, was appointed to make arrangements for the funeral. The com- 
mittee selected as pallbearers Messrs. Foster, Morgan, Johnson, Yates, Wade 
and ConneaB on part of the Senate, and Messre. Dawes, Cofiroth, Smith, 
Colfax, Worthington and.Waahburn on part of the House, They also pre- 
sented the names of members, one from each State and Territory of the 
Union, to act as a Congresaional Committee to accompany the honored 
remains to their final resting place in Illinois, with the people he loved, and 
by them was loved so well. The Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Uunter, 
JBBued the following official notice : 

" Depaetwent or State, Washington, April 17, 1865, 

"To THE People or thk Unitkd States; The undersigned is directed 
to announce that the funeral ceremonies of the lamented Chief Magistrate 
will take place at the Executive Mansion in this city at 12 o'clock, noon, on 
Wednesday, the 19th instant. The various religious denominations through- 
out the country are invited to meet in their respective places of worship at 
that hour for the purpose of solemnizing the occasion with appropriate 
ceremonies. W. Hunter, 

Acting Secretary of State." 

At 10 o'clock on the morning of the 18th, the doors of the EsectitivB 
Mansion were opened to the public, and thousands availed themselves of tlie 
opportunity to pay the last tribute of respect, to look, for a moment, on that 
kind, familiar face so dear to all. The high and lowly, the white and black, 
here mingled their tears and offered their tokens of affections side by side. 
It was a scene over which angels might weep, and yet rejoice, for humanity 
was communing with the invisible and immortal. 

On the morning of the Iflth, all the departments of the Government were 
closed, all public buildings, as well as many private dwellings, were draped 
in the insignia of mourning. The funeral services were conducted in the 
East-room, in which were assembled the relatives of the deceased, except 
MrB. Lincoln, who was so deeply prostrated by her great affliction that aha 
was unable to leave her room. The services were eminently fltting the 
solemn and interesting occasion. Cabinet members, members of Congress, 
Governors of States, as well as high judicial officers, were present to pay their 
affectionate tribute of love and respect, and to unite in expressions of affection 
and esteem for the Nation's dead, Rev, Dr, Hal! of the Episcopal (Ihurch in 
Washington, opened the services by reading the appropriate service of his 
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church for the burial of the dead. Bishop Simpson of the Methodist Church 
then offered prayer. Rev. P. D. Gurley, Presbyterian pastor of Washington, 
in whose church the President and family were accustomed to worship, deliv- 
ered the funeral address, and, the service closed with prayer by Dr. Gray„ 
Chaplain of the United States Senate. 

Dr. Gurley's text was (Mark 11, 22): *' Have faith in God.'*' His 
address was eloquent, affectionate and eminently worthy of the solemn 
occasion. At the conclusion of the sad services in the Executive Mansion 
the honored remains of the President were borne Jo the capitol, followed by 
the members of Congress, and the Cabinet, and other notable personages- 
present in Washington, and the numerous public and civic bodies of the city. 
The procession started at. 10 a. m. The grand avenue leading from the 
White House to the capitol was cleared its entire length. As the hearse, 
drawn by six gray horses, emerged from the grounds of the Executive 
Mansion, the solemn, mournful sounds of the muffled drums were heard, and 
the military escort began its imposing march, with arms reversed. The 
sidewalks on either side, the house-tops, balconies and windows were filled 
and crowded with eager, sorrowful faces. As the funeral cortege reached the 
capitol, the military bands played a solemn requiem and from the numerous 
forts around Washington pealed forth from their minute-guns their loud and 
mournful sounds. The remains of the President were borne into the rotunda 

m 

of the capitol, where Dr. Gurley completed the religious exercises of the sad 
and mournful occasion. 

Pennsylvania avenue, leading from the White House to the capitol, pre- 
sented a scene more imposing, impressive and solemn this day than had ever 
been witnessed, under circumstances so sad, so mournful and so lamentable » 
in the history of our beloved country. Never in the records of past ages did. 
a loyal, free and generous people exhibit such demonstrations of universal 
grief. Never were shed such tears of anguish and sorrow as was paid at the 
shrine of the people's ruler. Never were the principles of the rebellion and 
treason against the Union, and the best and most liberal Government in the 
world, and the dark and sanguinary deeds of crime, set in prominence so bold 
and plain, and hated with an abhorence and detestation so universal as were 
manifested this day in the sincere, mournful and imposing honors and testi- 
monials tendered to the lifeless remains of President Lincoln. History has 
recorded it, and memory has inscribed it indelibly, and it will ever be remem- 
bered, written and uttered as the sincere and sublime homage of a deeply 
afflicted and sorrowing people at the shrine of the Nation's friend. And still 
more will it be regarded as the Nation's expression of its approval of hi» 
administrative principles of unity, freedom, justice and humanity, which have 
made his life noble and his name immortal. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

FROM WASHINGTON TO SPRINGFIELD — FUNERAL OBSEQUIES — REMARKS. 

Thursday, April 20, 1865. — ^A solemn, impressive silence rests within the 
Nation's capitol. Senators and Representatives of the people walk the 
corridors with bated breath and measured tread, for within its portals repose 
the Nation's dead. The historical paintings representing remarkable periods 
or events in our country's progress and growth, clothed in weeds of mourn- 
ing, seemed to look down upon the sad scene as one more historic and 
remarkable than any which they represented. With drawn swords, officers 
in silence watch by the side of him who lies in calm repose. The mournful 
stillness is only broken by the measured tread of feet, of the thousands who 
came to take their last farewell, to drop the tears of anguish and sorrow, 
and to mingle their tokens of love and affectionate regard for the illustrious 
dead. 

On Friday morning the funeral train which was to bear the martyred 
President back to his old home, to his old friends and to the people he loved 
so well, left Washington surrounded by thousands who had assembled to 
witness the departure of the Nation's friend. With the casket containing the 
remains of the President, was borne the dust of his beloved son, Willie, 
whose death occurred in the White House, and as they came from Spring- 
field together in life, so they retarii together in death. At 10 a. m. the funeral 
train reached Baltimore. Many thousands had here assembled to give a 
fitting reception and pay their last tribute of respect to the honored dead. 
The military display was grand and imposing, and all the ceremonies of the 
occasion did honor to the city and people, and to the memory of the eminent 
man they mourned. This wonderful, imposing manifestation of universal 
affection and grief by the citizens of Baltimore for the martyred President, 
gave testimony that cannot be controverted, of their high appreciation of the 
President's rule and policy which had given them a new National life. 

Here, four years before, the President passed through the city in the 

night, for fear of assassination, and now all that testimonials of grief and 
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they are now and will be regarded by coming ages, the fruition of govern- 
ment, liberty and law in all their purity. 

With the example of his illustrious life he has left them as a legacy to 
us, and they have become the heritage of the American people, and since 
their utterance they have been, the ruling principle that has guided and 
governed our rulers of our reunited Union in the administration of its affairs 
until they have become the rule and policy of a new National life. And 
onward and upward our country, in the fulfillment of its great destiny, 
grows more effulgent in brightness and grandeur in its example of represent- 
ative progress and principles, and in its mission of fraternity and benevolence 
to the estranged and oppressed of every land and people, then will be seen 
and realized the embodiment and enjoyment of liberty and equality in its 
manhood, the emblem, the type of universal emancipation and freedom, 
which is the glory of its age. And when, in the near future, our country has 
reached this high eminence to which it is inevitably ordained by that law 
which governs its own unfolding, then, as now, will the people, with reverent 
and grateful hearts, delight to honor and revere the savior of the Republic, 
the martyr to the ^constitution, to enfranchisement, to liberty and law — 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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